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IN the year 1812, the Convention 
of South Carolina unanimously 
chose Dr. Dehon for their bishop. 
The post had been uneccupied for 
many years: it was also an office 
little known, and of an unpopular 
character in the country ; and, be- 
sides involving great anxiety and 
fatigue, appeared likely to give 
rise to much misconception and 
misrepresentation. It was besides 
not very congenial to the retired 
habits, the diffident manners, and 
the early associations of a man 
like Dehon, to whom honours were 
burdens; and was also a post for 
which he conscientiously thought 
himself very ill qualified. He, how- 
ever, fully entered into the views of 
his fellow churchmen in relation to 
the importance, and, as he consi- 
dered, the necessity, of the episco- 
pal order; and remarked that, in 
declining to receive it, he should 
incur as great responsibility as in 
accepting it. He therefore delibe- 
rately weighed the subject with 
much fervent prayer to God for 
direction, and with an attentive 
perusal of the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus, in order to have fully 
before him the qualifications requi- 
site fora bishop. He also frankly 
stated his difficulties to his bre- 
thren, and did not at length accept 
the office till they had expressed 
their deliberate opinion that, under 
the circumstances of the case, Di- 
vine Providence called him to it, 
and that it was clearly his duty to 
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make the sacrifice. That he did 
not yield through any interested 
or ambitious motive is proved by 
a resolution which he formed, that 
the appointment should never be 
to him a source of emolument; and 
that, far from assuming any appear- 
ance of elevation above his bre- 
thren or his flock, he would endea- 
vour more than ever to be “the 
servant of all.” The following ob- 
servations, found in a paper after 
his death, evince the truly Christian 
spirit in which he undertook the 
office. 

“It having pleased Almighty 
God to permit me to be called to 


the office of a bishop in his church, 
I ought to be humbled to the dust, 
by the sense of my unworthiness, 
and penetrated with gratitude, love, 
and fear, for this undeserved dis- 


tinction. ‘Lord! what am I, or 
what is my father’s house, that 
thou shouldest bring me to this 
honour ia thy service 7? I have ex- 
amined my past life. Oh! how 
little do I find with which to be 
satisfied! how much to condemn ! 
‘God be merciful to me a sinner!’ 
Would men _ inspect themselves 
closely by the light of God’s word, 
how little cause would they find in 
themselves for self-complacency. 
Alas! my best services have been 
alloyed with too much selfishness ; 
and conscience accuses me of many 
sins. Never have I felt myself so 
poor and needy, so culpable and 
wretched, so much a subject for 
mercy rather than favour. ‘ Lord, 
what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him; or the son of man, that thou 
so regardest him?’ Attimes I have 
felt as if I would give worlds, if T 
had them, could I but go spotless 
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into the office whereunto 1 have 
been permitted to be called. But, 
perhaps, there is something of pride 
and self-love in this. ‘ There is 
none good but One.’ All whom 
He has employed, from among 
men, have been sinners. In Him 
alone can there be any glorying ; 
to Him must be all glory. Saul 
who persecuted, and Peter who 
denied Jesus, were employed as 
Apostles by Him, and their con- 
version has scarcely done less than 
their labours for His cause. I 
hope that God has presented me 
with this most humbling view of 
myself, that I may perceive fully at 
my entrance on this office, that if 
I stand at all, it must be in the 
worthiness of Christ: that in me 
there is no good thing to give me 
authority, power, complacency, or 
confidence: that I must act by his 
authority and power; be a depend- 
ant of his, and owe every thing to 
Him ; especially that I may know 
and feel the absolute necessity, the 
amaziug extent, the constraining 
power of his mercy in Christ Jesus ; 
and so have a fuller sense of the im- 
portance of the treasure intrusted to 
me. My best delight has been in 
His law. My fondest joy****.”’ 
This interesting fragment here 
abruptly terminates ; but not with- 
out having disclosed to the 
reader the feelings of devotion, of 
self-abasement, and of trust in God, 
with which this humble-minded 
man commenced his episcopal la- 
bours. His life hitherto had been 
somewhat retired, but he soon be- 
came well skilled in all the duties 
of his public station. In the chair 
of the State Convention, he display- 
ed an exemplary diligence and im- 
partiality, combined with an un- 
affected dignity of deportment, 
great collectedness of spirit, and 
an almost instinctive discrimination 
in matters of business. In admi- 
nistering the rite of Confirmation, 
or conferring holy orders, he ex- 
hibited a demeanour and expression 
which none who have ever beheld 
him on such occasions, will be 
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likely to forget; his countenance 
beamed with affection, devotion, 
and every Christian grace, in a 
way difficult either for the pen or 
pencil to describe; nor did he ever 
lose his devotional and interesting 
manner of conducting these ser- 
vices, though they were often 
protracted for many hours, and 
were sometimes interrupted by a 
want of sympathy in those around 
him. In his visitations, he ever 
kept in mind his great object : in 
all his conversations, his anxiety for 
the welfare of the church of Christ, 
especially of that branch of it of 
which he was a minister and over- 
seer, was prominent. He carried a 
Christian and a missionary spirit 
into the social circle; and even 
amidst the exertion and haste of 
his visitations, he would go many 
miles out of his way to visit 
a Christian inquirer, or a sick or 
afflicted person “ perishing for lack 
of knowledge.” Many of the 
parishes in his diocess were far 
remote from his residence; and as 
his duties to his own large congre- 
gation would not permit of his 
being absent long together from 
Charleston, he was obliged to tra- 
vel with a degree of exposure and 
fatigue which his delicate consti- 
tution could ill sustain, especially 
ina Carolinean climate, travelling 
often beyond midnight, and hasten- 
ing not unfrequently from church 
to church, worn down in body, but 
ardent in spirit, without even al- 
lowing time between one service 
and another for the friendly hospi- 
talities which he so much needed, 
and which an affectionate people 
were most anxious to bestow. In 
these visitations, he succeeded, by 
the Divine blessing, in reviving epis- 
copal worship in several parishes 
where it had been long neglected, 
and establishing it in others where 
it had been hitherto unknown. The 
candidates for Protestant Epis- 
copal ordination having at that | 
time no regular instructor, he vo- 
luntarily undertook that office ; 
pointing out to them the best theo- 
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logical works for their study; pa- 
tiently examining the abstracts 
which they made under his direc- 
tions; conversing with them with 
the freedom of a friend and brother; 
and as a parent correcting their 
errors, and cherishing in them 
the dispositions which becomes the 
sacred office. His examination for 
orders, as respected sound doctrine, 
personal piety, professional attain- 
ment, and attachment to the dis- 
cipline of the episcopal church, 
was strict and conscientious. It 
needs scarcely be added, that he 
cherished great affection for his 
clergy, whom he was always pleased 
to see around him, especially at 
the sacred altar; and he particular- 
iy wished to have the society and 
advice of one or more of them in 
all his episcopal visits, alleging the 
example of our Lord, who sent out 
his ministers by “two and two.” 
He felt great interest in their con- 
cerns: his influence and exertion 
were ever at command to promote 
their welfare, and his purse to sup- 
ply their necessities. He extended 
his regard to their families, and, in 
case of their death, would undertake 
the education of their fatherless off- 
spring. He was particularly anx- 
ious for the establishment of a col- 
lege under the patronage of the 
whole of the American Protestant 
Episcopal Church for the instruction 
of candidates for the sacred ministry. 
This measure he had urged for a 
considerable period in the General 
Convention, and elsewhere, with- 
out effect; but he had the satis- 
faction, before his death, to in- 
duce a change in the opinions of 
those who had most strongly op- 
posed the project. His success on 
this occasion filled him with the 
liveliest joy ; and the “ Theological 
Academy” since instituted in con- 
sequence of his exertions, bids fair 
to become as splendid a monument 
to his memory as a lasting benefit 
to the American Episcopal church, 
and to posterity. 

This great point was carried in 
the General Convention held, in 
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the spring of 1817, at New-York, 
where Bishop Dehon attended in 
his place; and though a young man, 
and almost the junior bishop, ani- 
mated, by his powerful influence, 
the whole body of that assembly. 
On no occasion probably had his 
talents and eloquence appeared to 
so great advantage, and never cer- 
tainly did he impress on his admir- 
ing auditors a greater regard for 
his person, or a greater estimation 
of his Christian zeal and piety. He 
had attended this General Conven- 
tion with almost certain risk to his 
health, having, on a similar occa- 
sion in 1814, keenly experienced 
the hazard of returning to the pes- 
tilential climate of Charleston at 
midsummer. But his sense of duty 
prevailed, and he counted not his 
life dear if he might in any way 
benefit the church of Christ. On 
his arrival at home, he instantly 
resumed his customary duties with 
his characteristic ardour and acti- 
vity. ‘The larger sphere in which 
his talents had been lately display- 
ed, had createdin him no distaste 
for the most minute details of his 
ordinary function: he was seen vi- 
siting the poor, the sick, the affilict- 
ed, as usual; and his last visit, 
within a few hours of the attack of 
that malady which terminated his 
life, wasto the chamber of a mo- 
ther who had lost her child. The 
seeds of the fever which ended thus 
fatally, and for the reception of, 
which his return to Charleston in 
the sickly season had predisposed 
him, are thought to have been sown 
while he was attending by the death- 
bed and at the grave of the wife 
of a clerical brother who was from 
home, and whose family the Bishop 
had been accustomed to visit in 
seasons of sickness and _ affliction. 
The last two letters he ever wrote 
were to the absent relatives of this 
lady, to console them under their 
bereavement. 

The Bishop’s illness was too se- 
vere to admit of his holding much 
conversation ; and the world is con- 
sequently deprived of the benefit 
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of many pious and interesting re- 
marks, which would doubtless have 
fallen from his lips on so solemn an 
occasion. But the little that trans- 
pired was highly consolatory. His 
mind was perfectly serene amidst 
his greatest sufferings. Having once 
uttered a sudden exclamation from 
pain, he instantly remarked, “ Do 
not suppose that I murmur,” add- 
ing for the solace of those around 
him, “ Be still, and know that I 
am God.” The 33d chapter of Job 
having been read to him, he ob- 
served, in allusion to verse 25; 
* Tdo not know whether my flesh 
will ever again be fresher than a 
little child’s; but this I know, that 
I am just where I would be—in the 
hands of God.” He declared that 
his trust in the mercies of his 
Heavenly Father had never been 
shaken; that “ he knew he should 
carry to God at his death much 
sinfulness: but,” continued he, in 
reference to the atonement of his 
Saviour, “ that ts covered ;”’ add- 
ing a second time, with emphasis, 
“ That is covered.” On the last 
day of his life, he made the re- 
marks already alluded to, respect- 
ing his desire to be “a more per- 
fect being,” his rejection of all 
meritorious claim to salvation, and 
his exclusive trust in his Saviour. 
He repeated from one of the col- 
lects, “ Increase and multiply upon 
us thy mercy ;” commenting as he 
proceeded, “ Increase—and not 
only increase, but multiply.” His 
last quotation from Scripture was, 
** God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob;” expressive, says his 
biographer, of his confidence in 
that Divine faithfulness on which 
the patriarchs rested, and of that 
mercy which is from generation to 
generation. “ As his end drew 
near,” continues Dr. Gadsden, “ he 
was silent and still: his counte- 
nance had the expression of his 
happiest and most pious moments ; 
it was turned from earth and friend- 
ship, to heaven and to God.” He 
expired, or, as his epitaph strik- 
ingly expresses it, he “ ceased to 
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be mortal,’ on the Oth of August, 
1817, in the 41st year of his life, 
and the 20th of his ministry. 

In the preceding narrative, no 
intimation is given that Bishop De- 
hon was a husband and a parent ;* 
Dr. Gadsden having apparently 
been prohibited from touching upon 
this tender subject, by respect for 
the wishes of the bereaved survi- 
vor. He remarks, “ Of our de- 
parted friend’s feelings towards the 
dearest of his relatives, 1 would 
that | were allowed to speak, for 
they gave rise to some of his most 
interesting remarks. Blessed be 
God, they will afford unspeakable 
comfort to the heart to whom they 
belong.”” This deficiency, it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped, will be per- 
mitted to be supplied in some fu- 
ture edition of the Bishop’s ser- 
mons; for Bishop Dehon is now 
endeared toa circle far wider than 
that of his immediate and beloved 
relatives: his memory “ belongs” 
to his country, and to the churcl 
of Christ; and every reader of his 
works, or of the memorial of his 
public life, must feel anxious to 
learn, as far and as soon as the 
sacredness of private feeling will 
permit the disclosure, how such a 
man deported himself in those en- 
dearing relations which occupied 
his domestic moments, and called 
forth the tenderest sympathies of 
his truly affectionate spirit. 

The following particulars are se- 
lected from Dr. Gadsden’s interest- 
ing summary of the principal fea- 
tures of his character :— 

The great and peculiar charac- 
teristic of Bishop Dehon was de- 
votedness to God and his ministry. 
In this cause he left his quiet home, 
his select friends, his favourite 
studies and contemplations, and en- 
tered into general society, for which 
he had no taste; and ona life of 
perpetual activity, which was un- 


* He married Sarah, daughter of 
Nathaniel Russell, Esq. of Charleston, 
by whom he had three children, one of 
whom was posthumous. 
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congenial both with his disposition 
and his habits. In this cause he 
spared no sacrifice, and declined 
no difficulty and danger; he was 
willing to spend and be spent, and 
would allow nothing to divert him 
from his object. 

But his conduct, in the other re- 
lations of life, ought not to pass 
unnoticed. As a good citizen, it 
was his uniform practice to call on 
the Chief Magistrate of the State, 
soon after his election, and to ex- 
press devout wishes for the pros- 
perity of his administration. He 
prayed, and requested his friends 
to pray, for his country. He sug- 
gested the propriety of several of 
the fasts and thanksgivings ordered 
by the civil authority. He patron- 
ized important literary institutions 
and publications, not to avail him- 
self of their advantages, for he had 
not sufficient leisure, but because 
he considered them valuable to the 
country. He rejoiced in the esta- 
blishment of the free schools, and 
has left in print two judicious plans 
for seeuring to the poor of Charles- 
ton the ordinances of religion; and 
he went into the by-lanes of that 
city for the express purpose of ma- 
king himself acquainted with their 
condition. His anxiety for the slave 
population has been already men- 
tioned. 

In the intercourse of society he 
was courteous to all, but he flat- 
tered no person. He was as ten- 
der of the feelings and reputation 
of others, as of his own, and equally 
so in their absence and their pre- 
sence. He was careful to avoid 
giving, and very slow in taking, of- 
fence; but he declared his senti- 
ments in relation to wicked conduct 
without fear or favour; and, when it 
was necessary, with the boldness of 
an Apostle, to the offender to his 
face. He had charity for those 
whom he conceived to be in error; 
but he never could be seduced, by a 
specious liberality, to do any thing 
which might reasonably be consi- 
dered a compromise of his own prin- 
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ciples. ‘ Charity,” he used to re- 
mark, “ requires me to bear with the 
errors of my brother, but not to adopt 
or to approve them.” 

He was most beneficent. He had 
for many years appropriated one 
tenth of his income to chiaritable 
purposes; but latterly he gave one 
seventh ;—observing, that Christians 
ought to do more than the Hebrews 
did, and that this proportion seemed 
to be suggested by the circumstance, 
that God required of man one seventh 
of his time. But he found reasons 
for giving away still more. He lent 
sums which could not be returned. 
He never laid up money from his 
income, and he never wished to do 
so; for he used to say, “ he had ne- 
ver wanted, and could not doubt the 
future good providence of God to- 
wards him.” 

Thus liberal himself, he suffered 
no favourable opportunity to escape 
for exciting the liberality of others ; 
and he enforced the claims of charity 
on the afiluent, with a delicacy which 
was almost irresistible. To his in- 
fluence, the pious and the poor are 
indebted for several generous bene- 
factions and legacies, as honourable 
to the givers as they have been valu- 
able to the receivers. 

Of the powers of his understand- 
ing, it may be observed, that they 
were of a very high order; for in 
the various situations in which he 
was Called to act, he always held the 
first rank. His imagination was live- 
ly, and in early life had been culti- 
vated. His memory was remarka- 
bly quick and retentive. His judg- 
ment was eminently sound. His 
opinions, on subjects not connected 
with his profession, were seldom in- 
correct, and were eagerly sought by 
his friends. He had a complete com- 
mand of his intellectual resources, 
and could use them with equal ad- 
vantage in public and in his study. 
His mind had an energy which was 
not to be controlled by the fatigue 
of the body. 

A prominent excellence in the 
character of Bishop Dehon, was 
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inflexibility. He was careful to as- 
certain the right course of conduct ; 
he never acted precipitately ; he re- 
flected long, and consulted books 
and wise men. But when his opi- 
nion was once settled—to adopt a 
remark made of him on a particular 
occasion, by the venerable Bishop 
White—“ nothing could move him.” 
This rendered his conduct remark- 
ably uniform and steady : for, on all 
questions of importance, his opinion 
had been settled. 

Another excellence in his clarac- 
ter was discretion. He knew when 
it was proper to act or not to act, to 
speak or to be silent. This quality 
made him sometimes appear unso- 
cial, but it rendered him most valu- 
able in his public employments.— 
The members of his congregation 
could consult him on the most deli- 
cate questions with a certainty that 
his prudence would let nothing es- 
cape him. 

His sense of gratitude ought to 
be mentioned, for it was peculiarly 
lively. He was grateful for the 
smallest favours. He seemed never 
to have forgotten the little atten- 
tions of hospitality which he re- 
ceived on his first visit to South Ca- 
rolina, and took every opportunity 
to return the kindness to the per- 
sons themselves, and to their con- 
nexions. For the lesser comforts 
of life, which are often unnoticed 
even by pious persons, he was in 
the habit of expressing his gratitude 
tothe Almighty Giver. The healthy 
air, the pleasant walks, the sublime 
scene of Sullivan’s Island, would 
spontaneously turn his afiections to 
Heaven, and excite the praises of 
his lips in that devout hymn of 
thanksgiving, the “ Te Deum.”— 
His character was strictly formed 
on Christian principles. He re- 
ferred every thing to the Scrip- 
tures. He was accustomed to ask 
himself, “ How would my Saviour 
have acted under such circum- 
stances?” and in this way he re- 
solved several questions of the most 
intricate nature. In the various 
situations in which he was placed 
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through life, he could always find 
some precept to guide, and some 
promise to comfort his heart. It 
was this complete knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and his skill in ap- 
plying them, which rendered him 
so valuable a counsellor in the time 
of temptation and trouble. He 
could not be satisfied with a cold 
performance of duty, but wished, 
in the service of God and his fel- 
low creatures, to do all he could, 
and to become every day more and 
more capable of usefulness. He 
placed before himself the standard 
of scriptural perfection, and, in 
dependence on the assistance of the 
Spirit of God, pursued it with ar- 
dour and perseverance even unto 
death. ‘To be holy was his ruling 
desire, and was the last wish 
which he expressed. It was the 
consciousness of his distance from 
this standard, which rendered him 
so humble and so_ condescend- 
ing. 

His death has called forth power- 
ful emotions of regard and sorrow 
from all who knew his worth.-— 
Among other expressions of their 
respect and affection, the Vestry 
of his church resolved that the 
corpse should be buried beneath the 
altar, and that a monument should 
be erected to his memory. The 
standing committee of the diocess 
commended the church, as under 
a most heavy bereavement, to the 
prayers of all the bishops, and of 
Episcopalians in general. The 
“ Society for the Relief of the 
Widows and Orphans of the Epis- 
copal Clergy,” the “ Society for 
the Advancement of Christianity in 
South Carolina,’ and the “ Bible 
Society,” composed of Christians 
of various denominations, entered 
into resolutions expressive of their 
deep sorrow and sincere respect 
and regard. The three Episcopal 
churches in Charleston were hung 
with mourning, and also the place of 
worship of the German Lutherans, 
who addressed a letter of condo- 
lence to the Vestry of St. Michael’s. 
His mortal remains were carried to 
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their last abode by his clergy, and 
the grave was filled up by the mem- 
bers of the Vestry and other re- 
spectable citizens. 
A. 
—p— 
FAMILY sErRMoNS.—No. CLXVIII. 
Acts xv. 9.—Purifying their hearts 
by faith. 

Ir has been usual, in order to ex- 
plain the subject of faith, to speak 
of it under several different views. 
Thus, there is what is called an his- 
torical faith,—a bare assent to the 
doctrines of Christianity, without 
their having any particular effect 
on the heart or conduct. ‘This 
faith most persons educated in a 
Christian country may be supposed 
to possess: for if asked whether 
they acknowledge the authority of 
the Bible, they will, without hesita- 
tion, reply in the affirmative. But 
this cannot be the faith mentioned 
in the text, because it does not ne- 
cessarily “ purify the heart;” for 
unhappily it is but too easy to find 
multitudes who have this educa- 
tional faith, and yet are openly im- 
moral in their lives. Again, there 
is what is called a faith of miracles, 
by which in former times certain ho- 
ly men were specially enabled to per- 
form things out of the common course 
of nature, in order to prove them- 
selves sent of God, or for other 
ends conducive to the Divine glory. 
On this kind of faith, it is unneces- 
sary to enlarge; since, even if we 
had it, it would not avail for pro- 
curing our justification: for the 
Apostle expressly says, “ Though I 
had faith, so that 1 could remove 
mountains, and have not charity,” 
(by which he means a holy principle 
of love to God, displaying itself in 
universal benevolence to man,) “ it 
would profit me nothing.” Again, 
there is what is called a temporary 
faith—that short-lived assent which 
persons often feel while listening 
to a religious discourse. Their 
conscience is for the moment im- 
pressed; they make some devout 
resolutions : like the stony-ground 
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hearers, for a time they receive the 
word: they have perhaps even some 
transient pleasure in it, but having 
no root they wither away. But true 
faith, or, as it is often called, saving 
or justifying faith, the faith spoken 
of in the text as “ purifying the 
heart,” is that which alone will be 
found of any value on a death-bed 
and in the day of judgment. Now, 
in order to enable you to decide 
whether vou possess this faith, I 
shall endeavour to answer two im- 
portant questions respecting it. 

ist. What is its nature? 

2d. In what manner does it in- 
fluence those who are partakers of it ? 

Ist. What is the nature of true 
faith ?—We shall be better able to 
answer this question, if we con- 
sider saving faith as making use 
of and appropriating those truths 
which an historical or educational 
faith is contented with merely ac- 
knowledging. As it would be im- 
practicable to go through all the de- 
clarations of God’s word, in or- 
der to show the character of faith, 
let us select one particular ex- 
ample. We are taught to call 
Jesus Christ our Prophet, our 
Priest, and our King: now saving 
faith makes us really accept him in 
each of those capacities. Try then 
your hearts by this test. 

1. In the first place, have you 
looked to Christ as your Prophet ? 
Have you sat humbly at his feet, to 
learn those things which by his Holy 
Spirit it is his office toteach. Are 
you really acquainted with your 
depravity and sinfulness, and your 
inability to merit heaven by your 
own good works? Have you faith 
in the declarations of Scripture re- 
specting the eternal punishment 
that awaits you if you die in your 
sins? Have you felt your need of 
that repentance and change of heart 
which Christ so fully taught? And 
have you made it your great de- 
sire and effort to live according to 
his precepts ? 

2. Again, do you look to him as 
your Priest? as having offered 
himself a sacrifice—the only sacri- 
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fice—for sin, and as now interceding 
at the right hand of God, on behalf 
of all that believe in his name? 
Do you trust in any other means of 
atonement? Do you expect to be 
justified otherwise than as a penitent 
sinner, reposing wholly in the obe- 
dience unto death of Jesus Christ ? 
Sinful man can have no access what- 
ever to the Throne of Heaven, 
but through his mediation and in- 
tercession. Our sins had separated 
between us and God ; but it pleased 
the Father to make him a sacrifice 
for our transgressions, and through 
him to open a new and living way 
to the kingdom of heaven to us 
miserable sinners, who had forfeited 
all title to it by our disobedience. 

3. Saving faith also receives 
Christ as a King.—Have you thus 
accepted him? Do you obey him 
as your rightful Sovereign? Do 
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contrary to his will? Is there any 
thing that you would desire above 
him, or any thing which you would 
obey in preference to his law? If 
pleasure, or the love of money, or 
of ease, or of the world, or of any 
evil desire or passion, tempt you, 
do you strive against the tempta- 
tion, preferring the approbation of 
your Saviour to all earthly consi- 
derations ? Unless you do this, or 
endeavour and pray to be enabled 
to do this, you do not receive 
Christ by faith as your King; but, 
ou the contrary, are living in the 
habitual breach of the first and great 
commandment; for whatever you 
most love and obey, is, in Scrip- 
ture language, your King and your 
God. 
We have thus seen something of 
the character of that heavenly prin- 
ciple of which St. Peter speaks in 
the text. It consists in that sincere 
and practical belief in the testi- 
mony of God by which we are led 
to credit his declarations against 
sin; to receive the Saviour, as he is 
exhibited to us in the Scriptures, 
and to live as persons in earnest in 
making their calling and election 
This faith justifies us. We 


sure. 
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are saved by grace, through faith, 
and that not of ourselves; it is the 
gift of God. This is the ordi- 
nance of God,” says one of the 
Homilies, quoting the language of 
St. Ambrose; “that they which 
believe in Christ should be saved 
without works—by faith only— 
freely receiving remission of their 
sins. Consider diligently,” conti- 
nues the Homily, “these words : 
Without works—by faith only— 
we obtain remission of our sins.” 
** Nevertheless,” it is added, “ this 
sentence that we be justified by 
faith only, is not so meant of 
them that the said justifying faith 
is alone in man, without true re- 
pentance, hope, charity, dread, 
and the fear of God, at any time 
and season. Nor when they say 
that we be justified freely, do they 
mean that we should or might after- 
wards be idle, and that nothing 
should be required on our part 
afterward; neither do they mean 
so to be justified without our good 
works that we should do no good 
works at all. But this saying that 
we be justified by faith only— 
freely, and without works—is 
spoken for to take away clearly all 
merit of our works as being able to 
deserve our justification at God’s 
hand, and thereby most plainly to 
express the weakness of man and 
the goodness of God; the great 
inferiority of ourselves, and the 
might and power of God; _ the 
imperfection of our own works, and 
the most abundant grace of our 
Saviour Christ; and, therefore, 
wholly to ascribe the merit and 
deserving of our justification unto 
Christ only aud his most precious 
bloodshedding. This faith the holy 
Scripture teacheth us.” The 
practical tendency of this justi- 
fying faith may be inferred from 
its character as already described ; 
but it will be seen still more evi- 
dently in considering the second 
point proposed for our meditation, 
namely, the manner in which it 
operates upon those who are par- 
takers of it. 
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The text says, that it “ purifies 
the heart.” The connexion in 
which these words are introduced 
is very observable. A controversy 
had arisen in the Church of An- 
tioch, as to whether or not it was 
necessary that the Gentile converts 
should undergo the rite of circum- 
cision. Accordingly, the Apostles 
Paul aud Barnabas were sent to Je- 
rusalem to consult with the other 
apostles and elders on the subject. 
St. Peter, who did not consider the 
Jewish rites to be necessary for the 
new disciples, rose and declared to 
the assembly in what a wonderful 
manner God had converted the 
Gentiles by his ministry; and to 
show that their conversion was 
genuine, and that they were be- 
come true Christians, and needed 
not any initiatory Jewish rites, he 
adds, “ And put no difference be- 
tween them and us, purifying their 
hearts by faith.” As though he 
had said, “ It is superfluous to con- 
tend whether or not the Gentiles 
can become Christians without the 
ceremonial rites; for I bring youa 
case exactly in point, of some who 
actually are such ; who, without cir- 
cumcision, are equally privileged 
with ourselves, God having purified 
their hearts by faith. It is useless, 
therefore, any longer to dispute 
whether this rite is necessary in 
order to make persons holy, for 
these Gentiles are made holy with- 
out it; and far more eflectually so 
than they could have been by any 
merely ceremonial observance.”’-— 
Thus we see that St. Peter speaks 
of faith as purifying the heart; 
he considers this as its undoubted 
character; and argues that all those 
must be genuine Christians whose 
hearts are thus cleansed by its in- 
fluence. 

But perhaps, in applying the 
subject to yourselves, you may be 
ready to reply that you are Chris- 
tians because you have been bap- 
tized. But these Gentiles also had 
been baptized; yet St. Peter does 
not urge this as an argument to show 
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that they were the real disciples of 
Christ: he knew that persons might 
be outwardly baptized, and yet not 
prove genuine converts: he there- 
fore appeals to a very diflerent evi- 
dence—their hearts were purified 
by faith. This was that inward bap- 
tism with fire by the Spirit of God, 
which is accomplished in all the true 
disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Inquire, therefore, not merely whe- 
ther you are Christians in name, or 
by baptism and profession, but whe- 
ther you have that faith which pu- 
rifies the heart. Have you become 
holy in your affections, and heaven- 
ly-minded in your spirit? Do you 
possess a new principle at war with 
sin, and with every thing that is op- 
posed to God? Are the corrup- 
tions of your evil nature in any mea- 
sure subdued ; and are you anxious 
for their complete subjugation? A 
Christian education may enlighten 
the understanding, or an aflecting 
discourse impress the feelings ; but 
saving faith only can purify the 
heart. 

St. Paul mentions another cha- 
racter of saving faith—that it works 
by love. In the passage in which 
he introduces this remark, he is 
speaking on nearly the same sub- 
ject as St. Peter in the text; name- 
ly, that in Christ Jesus the rite 
of circumcision availed nothing: 
matters of mere form and ceremony 
were of very inferior consideration ; 
faith was the great point ; not, how- 
ever, a dead inoperative faith, but, 
says St. Peter, “ faith that puri- 
fieth the heart; not a mere notion 
without any effect upon the prip- 
ciples or conduct, but, says St. 
Paul, “ faith that worketh by love.” 
And without this practical faith, 
our Christian baptism is equally use- 
less with the Jewish corresponding 
rite. 

It is delightful to witness the 
operation of this principle in the 
life of a true Christian, elevating 
him in holy affection to his Maker 
and Redeemer and Purifier; and 
— his soul in universal be- 
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nevolence to all mankind. And is 
it not clear that those who do not 
pray to God, who do not praise 
him, who do not serve him, cannot 
have this faith which worketh by 
love? Is it not also equally clear, 
that those who indulge envy, ha- 
tred, malice, or uncharitableness to- 
wards their fellow creatures, are un- 
influenced by this heavenly prin- 
ciple ? 

We have heard the language of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul re- 
specting the operations of faith; 
a third Apostle, St. John, adds yet 
another property—that it * over- 
cometh the world.” And nothing 
else could obtain such a conquest. 
“ Who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God?” Surely 
no one: all other persons are its 
willing captives. They do not de- 
sire to overcome it; 
trary, they are grieved that they 
have not more of its possessions 
and enjoyments. They eagerly fol- 
low those pomps and vanities which 
they vowed in their baptism to re- 
nounce. They will not give up 
some favourite worldly tempta- 
tion, though they are conscious 
that their salvation is at stake.— 
They follow a multitude to do evil: 
they are in the world and of 
the world; and thus too plainly 
prove that they have not that faith 
whose properties have been de- 
scribed. 

Let me then, in conclusion, ad- 
dress a word to persons thus cir- 
cumstanced. Surely you must per- 
ceive the necessity of a principle of 
which as yet you are destitute. In 
the Scriptures you read continually 
of walking by faith, of being puri- 
fied by faith, of being sanctified by 
faith; of Christians being mutually 
comforted by faith; of living by 
faith, of standing by faith, of fight- 
ing the good fight of faith, of being 
justified by faith, of Christ dwell- 
ing in men’s hearts through faith, 
of having access to God by faith, 
and various similar expressions.— 
Now, are all these scriptural 
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phrases devoid of meaning; or, is 
it that there is more in religion 
than you have hitherto  expe- 
rienced? Without doubt the latter 
is the right answer. You have a 
name, a form, but you are destitute 
of true faith. All men,” says 
the Apostle, “ have not faith.”— 
And what, in the hour of death, 
and in the day of judgment, shall 
be the lot of those who are thus 
characterized ? Our Lord affirms, 
“ Whosoever believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved ; but whosoever 
believeth not”—even though he may 
have been baptized—* shall be con- 
demned.” And in another place, 
“ Whoso believeth not is con- 
demned already.’ The sentence 
is past, and, unless averted in time, 
will most certainly be executed. 
And how is it to be averted? You 
can be justified only by faith in 
the Saviour; for there is no other 
name given under heaven whereby 
men can be saved. Come then to 
his cross: trust in his sacrifice: He 
is able and willing to save to the 
uttermost all that come unto God 
by Him. Your offended Creator 
will mercifully receive you: he will 
adopt you into his family; he will 
guide and sanctify you by his Holy 
Spirit; and at length, after faith 
and patience have had their perfect 
work, will receive you up into 
glory. He is the bestower of faith 
as of every other good gift: be- 
seech him therefore to create in 
you this heavenly principle, and to 
increase it daily unto everlasting 
life. Emulate that illustrious band 
of saints and martyrs whose tri- 
umphs are recorded by St. Paul; 
of whom the world was not worthy, 
but who obtained a good report 
through faith. Being compassed 
about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, lay aside every weight, and 
the sin that doth so easily beset 
you, and run with patience the 
race that is set before you, looking 
unto Jesus the author and finisher 
of your faith. In weakness, look 
to Him for strength ; in temptation, 
for victory; in affliction, for sup- 
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port ; in prosperity, for an humble 
and dependent spirit; and in death, 
for the fulfilment of his “ exceeding 
great and precious promises.”” Com- 
mit your soul to Him as “a faithful 
Creator ;” “the faithful God who 
keepeth covenant.” In the mean 
time, be not you unfaithful to Him ; 
betray not his cause in the world by 
inconsistency of conduct ; and show 
your faith by being fruitful in good 
works, and by living to his praise 
and glory. 


_—=>——- - 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following illustrations of 
Scripture, compiled from Richard- 
son’s Travels along the Mediterra- 
nean, with a few corroborative refer- 
ences from other works, will doubt- 
less be considered interesting by ma- 
ny of your readers. ‘The insertion 
in your miscellany of a similar paper, 
which I lately communicated, in- 
duces me to present this as a suit- 
able companion, and as the conti- 
nuation of a series, which shall be 
transmitted as circumstances may 
permit. 

S. B. 

Exod. vii. 18. The Egyptians 
shall loath to drink of the water of 
the river.—This was a severe in- 
fliction, especially when we con- 
sider the great estimation in which 
the water of the Nile was held, and 
the peculiar delight which the Egyp- 
tians expressed in partaking of it. 
Of this circumstance, the follow- 
ing is a remarkable instance. “ The 
water is immediately fresh, without 
any brackish intermixture ; but the 
overflowing stream being then at its 
height, was deeply impregnated with 
mud: that, however, did not deter 
the thirsty mariners from drinking 
of it profusely. If I were to live 
five hundred years, I shall never for- 
get the eagerness with which they 
let down and pulled up the pitch- 
er, and drank off its contents, 
whistling and smacking their fingers, 
and calling out tayeep, taycep, 
‘good, good,’ as if bidding defiance 
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to the whole world to produce such 
another draught. Most of the par- 
ty, induced by their example, tast- 
ed also of the far-famed waters, 
and, having tasted, pronounced 
them of the finest relish, notwith- 
standing the pollution of clay and 
mud with which they were conta- 
minated: a decision which we ne- 
ver had occasion to revoke during 
the whole time of our stay in Egypt, 
or even since. ‘The water in Alba- 
nia is good, but the water of the 
Nile is the finest in the world.”— 
Richardson’s Travels along the 
Mediterranean, vol. I. p. 33. See 
also Turner’s Tour in the Levant, 
vol. II. p. 511 ; Belzoni’s Re- 
searches in Egypt, p. 345. 

Matt. vi. 5. They love to pray 
standing in the synagogues, and in 
the corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men.—Such was the 
ostentatious devotion of the Phari- 
sees. Retirement aad privacy were 
not considered either as necessary 
or desirable in prayer. This part 
of their conduct is still imitated by 
many persons, especially among the 
Moliammedans. “ An aged Turk 
is particularly proud of a long flow- 
ing white beard, a well shaved cheek 
and head, and a clean turban. It is 
a common thing to see such charac- 
ters, far past the bloom of life, mount- 
ed on stone seats, with a bit of 
Persian carpet, at the corner of the 
streets, or in front of their bazars, 
combing their beards, smoking 
their pipes, or drinking their cof- 
fee, with a pitcher of water stand- 
ing beside them, or saying their 
prayers, or reading the koran.”— 
Richardson’s Travels, vol. I. p. 
75. See Job xxix. 7; 1 Sam. iv. 13; 
Morier’s Second Journey through 
Persia, p. 208; Travels of Ali Bey, 
vol. I. p. 17. 

Matt. xxi. 7. And brought the 
ass, and the colt, and put on them 
their clothes, and they set him there- 
on.—“ The fellahs, or peasants, 
who were engaged in cultivating the 
fields in the neighbourhood, ob- 
served our landing, and brought 
down their miserable asses without 
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saddles or bridles, to help us 
through the sand. The place of 
saddles was supplied by their thick 
woollen plaids, which were folded 
and laid on the backs of the ani- 
mals: and as the Egyptian ponies 
require more driving than curbing, 
they were guided by the same in- 
strument by which they were knock- 
ed and goaded along on their jour- 
neys.”—Richardson’s Travels, vol. 
I. p. 120. 

Jer. vill. 7. The crane and the 
swallow observe the time of their 
coming .— The migration and period- 
ical flight of birds, instinctive as 
they must certainly be considered, 
are yet peculiarly demonstrative of 
the providential superintendence of 
the Creator. The natural history 
of the crane furnishes striking evi- 
dence of this assertion.  Imme- 
diately after landing, we were sur- 
prised and delighted with a flight. 
of birds, which we discerned at 
first like a thick dark speck in the 
heavens, which gradually enlarged 
as it approached, and discovered 
at length the array and order of 
their flight. They wheeled along 
their airy movements, in the form 
of a semicircle, enclosing within 
itself numbers of smaller circles ; 
the component parts of which were 
constantly shifting their relative 
positions, advancing to the front, 
as if by a sudden impulse, then 
falling back to the rear, alternate- 
ly occupying and giving place to 
others. The lively competition was 
constantly maintained, each of them 
every instant passing or passed by 
his fellow. All was grace and har- 
mony, not one discordant move- 
ment throughout the whole array ; 
every thing appeared as if regulat- 
ed by a preconcerted plan, in which 
every member understood and per- 
formed his part with freedom and 
precision, alike the subordinates 
and the superiors. They were too 
high i in the air for us to hear any 
noise from the steerage of their 
wings, or to know what species of 
birds they were, but we judged 
them to be cranes. They held on 


their steady flight from north to 
south, following the course of the 
river, as far as the eye could accom- 
pany them.’—Richardson’s Tra- 
vels, vol. I. p. 378. 

Proverbs iii. 28. Say not unto 
thy neighbour, Go, and come again, 
and to-morrow I will give, when 
thou hast it by thee-—They had 
opened and explored a temple at 
Absambul. It is then added ; “ Here 
a most disagreeable scene occurred 
between the workmen and a re- 
vengeful Arab. The field of our 
operations was directly under the 
precipitous front of the temple, 
and the boatmen had no sooner 
commenced their labours, than an 
Arab, who had taken possession 
of the height immediately above, 
proceeded to roll down large stones 
upon them. Fortunately no per- 
son was hurt; but all were instant- 
ly dislodged, and greatly alarmed. 
The stones that he rolled down with 
such remorseless vengeance, were 
more than sufficient to have killed 
any man, even had they fallen from 
a height less considerable than that 
from which they were precipitated. 
On looking up, the enemy was soon 
discovered, by no means shrinking 
or attempting to conceal himself, 
but, bold and daring in his attack, 
threatened a renewal of hostilities 
on the first man who should re- 
sume the operation. He was sum- 
moned to retire; but, no, he had 
chosen his ground, and would not 
quit the advantageous post that 
made one mana match for so many. 
There was no time for parleying, he 
might soon have been supported by 
hundreds, which would have ren- 
dered negotiation more difficult, 
and opposition on our part less 
effective. Aware of this, Lord 
Belmore desired an English sailor, 
who by this time had come up with 
a musket in his hand, to fire a ball 
within a small distance of his head, 
so as just to let him hear the sound 
of it. The order was instantly 


obeyed, and had the effect of mak- 
ing him crouch down behind an 
elevation in the rock. Several other 
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shots were fired at him, from other 
quarters, and our assailant began 
to feel that his post was not quite 
so tenable as he had at first con- 
ceived it to be: and looking up 
from behind his entrenchment, and 
seeing the same sailor, who had 
fired the first shot at him, now 
levelling a pistol to hit him more 
directly, he instantly got up, and 
took to his heels. Our swift-foot- 
ed Greek, who by this time had 
scaled the height, pursued him for 
a great way into the desert, wish- 
ing to take him prisoner, and there- 
by prevent him from alarming his 
tribe, or giving us any further an- 
noyauce, till we should have satis- 
fied ourselves with the temple, and 
then a short time would put us out 
of their reach; but the swift-foot- 
ed Greek, after having for a con- 
siderable time equalled the pace of, 
without being able to overtake, his 
antagonist, abandoned the chace 
of the swifter footed Arab, and re- 
turned without his prey. On in- 
quiring into the cause of this most 
extraordinary and unprovoked ag- 
gression on the part of the Arab, 
which still appeared the more un- 
accountable, as he had been very 
civil and complaisant to us_ the 
night before, we found that it arose 
from the following circumstance, 
and that we had our interpreter to 
blame for the whole affray. This 
poor man was the owner of the fine 
crop of barley that grew on the 
edge of the river, close to where 
we landed ; and there being no grass 
in the place, Lord Belmore desired 
the interpreter to ask his permis- 
sion to pasture the goats upon it 
till to morrow, when we should be 
going away; and that he would 
then compensate him for whatever 
damage they should have done to 
his crop. ‘To this the Arab most 
cheerfully and readily consented : 
and politely hinted, that two milch 
goats could not do much injury to 
his corn, for the short time that 
we proposed to remain: and went 
off to his home, happy and con- 
tented, and friendly disposed to- 
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wards us. On returning to visit 
us next morning, he made up to the 
interpreter, and asked for his pro- 
mised baxiss, that was to indem- 
nify him for the injury which his 
property had sustained. The in- 
terpreter, instead of learning the 
amount, and satisfying him by dis- 
charging it, endeavoured to put 
him off, under the pretence of not 
having money about him, and de- 
sired him to have patience, or to 
wait a little. The pretence and 
delay made him perfectly frantic : 
he became quite abusive, imagin- 
ing that the interpreter, by attempt- 
ing to put him off a little, did not 
mean to indemnify him at all; for 
in their intercourse with one ano- 
ther, when a person defers any 
transaction of this kind till to-mor- 
row, which he might as well do to- 
day, they think he has no very se- 
rious intention of doing it at all: 
and in their colloquial language, 
bouchira, which signifies to-mor- 
row, is often taken in an accepta- 
tion synonymous with never. Such 
was the construction which the 
Arab put upon the words of the 
interpreter, and such was the plan 
of revenge which he adopted. On 
hearing this account of the bu- 
siness, all of us were extremely 
sorry for the poor Arab. It was 
impossible now to indemnify him in 
any way for his loss, or to con- 
vince him that the word of an Eng- 
lishman is as good as his money: 
and that though ‘ wait a little,’ 
may be equivalent to ‘never,’ in 
Arabic, it is not so in English; 
and that a whole party ought not to 
be attacked because the interpre- 
ter did not choose to obey the com- 
mands of his master.”—RHichard- 
son’s Travels, vol. I. p. 432. See 
also Dodwell’s Tour through Greece, 
vol. If. p. 15. 

Matt. vi. 7. But when ye pray, 
use not vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do: for they think that 
they shall be heard for their much 
speaking.—The following extract 
furnishes us with an exemplifica- 
tion of the conduct which our Lord 
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so justly and so strongly condemns. 
* Next morning, the 27th, we 
started again at an early hour, as 
soon as the reisses had got through 
their prayers. With one of them 
this was a very long and a very 
serious concern. He _ generally 
spent an hour in this exercise every 
morning, and as much in the even- 
ing, besides being very punctual in 
the performance ‘of this duty at the 
intervening periods of stated prayer. 
Certainly he did not pray in secret, 
communing with his heart, but call- 
ed aloud, with all his might, and 
repeated the words as fast as his 
tongue could give them utterance. 
The form and words of his prayer 
were the same with those of the 
others ; but this good man had made 
a vow to repeat certain words of 
the prayer a given number of times, 
both night and morning. The word 
Rabboni, for example, answering 
to our word Lord, he would bind 
himself to repeat a hundred or two 
hundred times, twice a day; and 
accordingly went on, in the hear- 
ing of all the party, and on his 
knees, sometimes with his face di- 
rected steadily to heaven, at other 
times bowing down to the ground, 
and calling eut Rabboni, Rabboni, 
Rabboni, Rabboni, &c. as fast as 
he could articulate the words after 
each other, like a school-boy going 
through his task; not like a man 
who, praying with the heart and the 
understanding also, continues longer 
on his knees, in the rapture of de- 
votion ; whose soul is a flame of fire, 
enkindled by his Maker, and ele- 
vated towards his God ; and who, like 
Jacob, will not let him go until he 
bless him. Having settled his ac- 
count with the word Rabboni, 
which the telling of his beads en- 
abled him to know when he had 
done, he proceeded to dispese of 
his other vows in a similar man- 
ner. Allah houakbar, “ God most 


Great,” perhaps came next; and 
he would go onas with the other, 
Allah houakbar, Allah houakbar, 
Allah houakbar, &c. repeating the 
words as fast as he could frame his 
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organs to pronounce them. When 
he had done with this, he took up 
the chorus of another word, Allah 
careem, “ God assisting ; 0 Allah 
hedaim, “ Eternal God ;” Al ham 
de klai, “ Glory to God fe or some 
other word or phrase, or attribute 
of Jehovah, and repeated it over as 
many times as he had vowed to do. 
The usual number for repeating 
certain words is thirty-three times 
each: and the Mussulman’s beads 
are strung accordingly three times 
thirty-three, with a large dividing 
bead between each division. The 
usual phrases so repeated, are those 
just mentioned. ‘To hear this man 
repeat his prayers, his variety of 
unconnected tones running through 
all the notes of the gamut, pro- 
duced quite a ludicrous effect; you 
would say this man was caricatur- 
ing, or making a farce of devotion ; 
but to look at him, while engaged 
in the performance, nothing could 
be more serious or devout, or more 
abstracted from the world, than 
his appearance. All his country- 
men thought well of his devotions, 
and never manifested the slightest 
disposition to smile at, or to twit 
him for, his oddities: on the con- 
trary, they said, that he was a rich 
man, and would be a great sheikh. 
So great is their respect for prayer, 
that raillery on that topic would 
not be tolerated among Mussul- 
maus.—While on the subject of 
prayer, it may be worth while to 
add the following particulars. In 
their addresses to the Almighty, 
they are not permitted to use any 
terms expressive of any part of 
the human body, or even of exter- 
nal objects, considering it offensive 
to God, and a species of idolatry 
to do so. They have five stated 
periods of prayer daily ; souba, or 
morning dawn, when they say two 
prayers ; dochr, or noon, when 
they say four prayers; el assr, or 
about three o’clock, when they also 
say four prayers; magreep, or at 
twilight, when they say three pray- 
ers; e/ ushe, or about half past 
eight o’clock, when they say four 
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prayers. In performing their ab- 
lutions before prayer, they begin 
with the hands, which they wash 
three times; then the mouth three 
times, throwing out the water: 
having cleansed the nose, they wash 
it three times; the face and eyes 
three times ;_ then they draw a line 
from the eyebrows to the ears, 
which they cleanse and wash; then 
pass their wet hands behind their 
neck, and over the head; then 
they "wash their arms three times ; 
last of all, their feet, and various 
other parts of the body. They are 


then purified as their religion en- 
joins, to address their Maker.” — 
Richardson’s Travels, vol. 1. p. 463. 


—— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I cannor forbear calling your at- 
tention to what appears to me an 
extraordinary passage in the British 
Critic for last October. It occurs 
in the review of Professor Le Bas’s 
Sermons. Sut L must first place 
before your readers the paragraph 
of the sermons—a very just and 
beautiful one, in my opinion—which 
forms the subject of the critic’s re- 
marks. 

“It is a further source of un- 
speakable joy,” says Mr. Le Bas, 
“that our Lord’s 
humanity was not temporary and 
transient ; that he still retains his 
union with that very nature which 
suffered so much for his (our) 
redemption, and with it a personal 
and experimental knowledge of all 
the perils and conflicts which beset 
the path of our pilgrimage. Our 
souls may now be fixed on the truth, 
that we are not only at the disposal 
of an omnipotent Creator, but un- 
der the protection of one who calls 
himself our Brother, with a com- 
bination of all the feelings and 
sympathies which belong to that 
relation. Had the union of the 
two natures in our gteat High 
Priest been limited to the duration 
of his appearance here; had he, 
on his ascension to heaven, laid 
aside his earthly tabernacle, and 
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assumption of 


col 


left it to moulder in the dust ; the 
scheme of redemption, however 
abounding in mercy, would scarce- 
ly have addressed itself so fore ibly 
as it now does, to our affections 
and our hopes. For we should 
then have wanted that confidence 
which we now possess, springing 
from the blessed assurance that he 
who was ‘a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief,’ hath * enter- 
ed within the veil,’ bearing with 
him a tender sense of our wretched- 
ness aud infirmity. Had the ter- 
mination of Christ’s ministry on 
earth been instantly followed by 
his disunion from humanity, we 
might have been cast back into a 
state resembling that condition of 
fear, that ‘spirit of bondage’ and 
distrust, which is the reproach and 
the curse of what, by some, is 
called the religion of nature. The 
satisfaction for sin would still in- 
deed have been offered; but then 
we should have been without a 
mediator to plead it. Our afilic- 
tions must still have been made 
immediately to God, in all the un- 
mitigated blaze of his perfection 
and power.” 

“In this says the re- 
viewer, “a position is advanced, 
which, we confess, startled us a 
little, and for which we are not 
aware of any sufficient authority.— 
The hypostatic union, during our 
Saviour’s abode upon earth, though 
perhaps indispensable for the pur- 
poses of his mission, is a subject 
which it almost oppresses our facul- 
ties to contemplate. But to sup- 
pose its continuance in any degreé, 
in the celestial mansions, seems an 
immeasurable increase of difficulty, 
and wholly uncalled for by any ne- 
cessity. The son may surely be 
conceived to sympathize with us, 
though he should no longer retain 
any portion of our infirmities: since 
the Scriptures uniformly ascribe, 
even to the Father, feelings of kind- 
ness and commiseration for us, who 
has never experienced our sufferings 
and sorrows.” 

If I speak of this critique with 


. *9 
passage, 
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some degree of displeasure, my ani- 
mosity is certainly not directed 
against an individual writer who is 
wholly unknown to me, but is ex- 
cited by such a display of incom- 
petence, and that within their own 
especial department, made by per- 
sons assuming to guide not only 
the public taste, but the public 
judgment upon the gravest and 
most important questions; and by 
seeing some of tlie most blessed 
and essential truths of our religion 
thus lightly impugned by those who 
profess to be their defenders. 

I might in the first place ask, 
Does not every pious and well-in- 
structed Christian feel himself, in 
the passage quoted from the ser- 
mons, not “ startled” by some em- 
pirical novelty, but addressed in 
language to which his heart re- 
sponds, and which is in unison with 
all the sound instruction he has 
ever received in the church of 
Christ >—I may in the next place 
inquire, with reference to “ autho- 
rity” for the sentiment, of which 
the reviewer avows himself “ not 
aware” that any of sufficient weight 
exists, was the notion ever heard 
of within the universal church, at 
least within the orthodox part of 
it, that “the hypostatic union” of 
the divine and human nature in the 
person of Christ continued only 
‘‘ during his abode upon earth?” It 
would seem to be superfluous to 
ask, whether the writer of this 
critique ever read the learned dis- 
quisition of Hooker upon the incar- 
nation of the Son of God, in the 
fifty-first and following section of 
his Fifth Book ; where that incom- 
parable divine repeatedly delivers 
as the catholic doctrine, that 
‘these natures from the moment 
of their first combination have been 
and are for ever inseparable ;” or 
whether he had studied what Bishop 
Pearson (on the Creed) has written 
upon the subject. But it might 
have been expected, that a critic, 
zealous for orthodoxy and for the 
Church of England, should not have 
lost sight of the sentences of the 
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Athanasian Creed, that “as the 
reasonable soul and flesh is one 
man, so God and man is (not was) 
one Christ ;” that ‘the right faith 
is, that our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, ts God and Man.— 
Who, although he be God and Man, 
yet he rs not two, but one Christ ;” 
or at least, that such a writer would 
not have utterly forgotten our Se- 
cond Article—* That two whole and 
perfect natures, that is to say, the 
Godhead and Manhood, were join- 
ed together in one person, NEVER 
TO BE DIVIDED; whereof 1s one 
Christ, very God and very Man.” 

With regard to the “ necessity”’ 
for this union, when the critic speaks 
doubtfully of it even for the period 
of our Lord’s abode upon earth, 
(“ perhaps,” he says, “ indispensable 
for the purposes of his mission ;’’) 
we need the less wonder to find 
him regard the supposition “ of its 
continuance in any degree in the 
heavenly mansions,” as “an im- 
measurable increase of difliculty, 
wholly uncalled for by any neces- 
sity.”  Butif the union of the di- 
vine and human natures in the per- 
son of Christ was long since dis- 
solved, what shall wesay of our pray- 
ers now offered to Christ? what of 
the mediatorial kingdom now ad- 
ministered by Christ, in which he 
is * Head over all things to his 
church :” what of the commission 
of “all judgment to the Son,” “ be- 
cause he is the Son of Man?’ But 
these questions are superseded by 
the broad and sweeping conse- 
quence, that, upon the supposition 
which has been so rashly hazard- 
ed, and against which I contend, 
Crrist (the Anointed, the Mes- 
siah) has in fact ceased to exist 
from the period when he quitted 
this lower world! For what does 
that sacred name designate? Not 
the divine nature only of the Son of 
God, nor only that human nature 
which-he assumed, but those two 
natures united in the one person of 
our ever-adorable Redeemer. 

As to his “no longer retaining 
any portion of our infirmities,” not 
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a word needs be said about it.— 
The saints in heaven, neither now, 
nor when their “ spirits,’ already 
“ made perfect,” shall have received 
the accession of their “ glorified 
bodies,” shall retain any portion of 
their infirmities ; but they may 
very possibly retain such a remem- 
brance of them, as shall for ever 
add tenderness and fervency to all 
those sentiments and feelings which 
constitute their blessedness and 
perfection. And in 
the same manner may our blessed 
Saviour’s sympathies with us, and 
our delightful and blessed confi- 
dence in him, be heightened by his 
participation with us of one com- 
mon nature. Scriptural represen- 
tations lead to such a conclusion; 
and we may rely on them as the most 
useful and most just. No doubt 
“ the Father himself hath loved us,” 
and has “ feelings of kindness and 
commiseration for us; but never 
was it, never can it be, said of Him, 
as of our glorified Saviour, “ We 
have not a High Priest who cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin:” and again, “ In that he him- 
self hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succour them that are 
tempted.’”* J. 5—, H. 


* We have received various other 
complaints from time to time of hetero- 
dox statements, and rash, incorrect, or 
uncharitable assertions in the British 
Critic; some of which we might possibly 
have noticed had we had any good rea- 
son to hope the exposure would have 
produced amendment. But what can 
the public expect from professed Chris- 
tian critics, and vehement champions 
for orthodoxy and morality, who can 
deliberately write and print as follows, 

“ We have often felt during the hey- 
day of electioneering licentiousness, the 
sentiment of an old gentleman whom 
Lady Hervey mentions; but we have 
never yet been able to express tt so forci- 
bly. He was passing through the streets 
of Westminster during the contest be- 
tween Lord Trentham and Sir George 
Vandeput ; and when his coach was be- 
set on both sides by the opposite mobs, 
Curist. Osserv. No. 252. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue inconveniences of repeating 
the appointed form of words in the 
administration of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper separately to 
each individual of those crowded 
assemblies which now happily in 
many churches present themselves 
at the altar, have been frequently 
dwelt upon; and in consequence, 
in many instances, the practice of 
the clergy in such cases is to ad- 
minister to two or three persons in 
conjunction, the minister continu- 
ally repeating the address during 
the whole time. If, however, from 
the necessity of the case, any in- 
novation be allowable, is it not for 
many reasons the best method, as 
is done in a few churches, to repeat 
the words once only for a whole row 
of communicants, and then to ad- 
minister silently and deliberately to 
each individual, who may consider 
them as addressed personally to 
himself. The abridged method of 
administering the rite of Confirma- 
tion has been often, and I think 
justly, appealed to as a warrant and 
an example in the case in question. 
Persons are not perhaps generally 
aware, that the one innovation is 
quite as modern as the other; both 
having been introduced in conse- 


bawling out for the opposite candidates, 
he put his head out of the window and 
shouted, G—d d—n them both! One 
other bon mot must suffice to this de- 
partment.” (British Critic, 1822, p. 49.) 

The bad taste of this “ bon mot,” 
which the reviewer seems jealous that 
he “ has never been able to equal,” or 
** to express so forcibly,” is,in our view, 
scarcely less clear than the flippant im- 
piety of the exclamation. And, by the 
way, might it not be worth the while of 
another cotemporary work, the “ Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,” whose delinquen- 
cies several correspondents have called 
upon us more frequently to notice, to 
animadvert occasionally upon the cen- 
surable points of such works as the “ Bri- 
tish Critic,” instead of wasting all its 
superfluous ammunition on the Chris- 
tian Observer? Are the times so desti- 
tute of occasions for justly merited cen- 
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quence of those changes of cir- 
cumstances in society, which have 
rendered the practice of our fore- 
fathers—much as it is to be pre- 
ferred in all practicable cases for 
its solemnity and its regularity—in 
some instances extremely inconve- 
nient. The following passage on 
this subject, from the auto-biogra- 
phical memoir of Dr. Thomas New- 
ton, Bishop of Bristol, who was 
certainly no friend to “ innova- 
tions,” is interesting, not only as 
conveying an historical fact, but for 
his reflections upon it, which are 
quite as applicable to the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper in 
crowded churches as to the rite of 
Confirmation. 

“ There is a method of Confirma- 
tion,” remarks the Bishop, “ which 
was first introduced by Archbishop 
Gilbert. He first proposed it to 
the clergy of Nottingham, at his 
primary visitation; and upon their 
unanimous approbation, he put it in 
practice. This was, instead of go- 





sure, that the Christian Remembrancer 
is obliged, in default of convincing argu- 
ments, and urbane and scholarlike wea- 
pons, to descend to range the Christian 
Observer side by side with “ Sherwin” 
and “ Cobbett ;” and “ the invectives of 
the Times and Chronicle,” with three 
notes of admiration ( “!! !”) to make 
the resemblance more striking: and all 
this merely, because in our notice of the 
debate in the house of lords on the Pe- 
terborough Questions last June, which 
fell in the regular course of our View 
of Public Affairs, we stated, without 
aggravation, the simple facts of the 
case—namely, that several members 
of the house had expressed a strong 
opinion against his lordship’s pro- 
ceeding; that his lordship was con- 
strained to become his own advocate; 
that not one of the bishops saw fit to 
support him, &c. Would the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer have wished us to 
have reported, in spite of the facts of 
the case, the opposite of all this as the 
truth ; that no disapprobation was ex- 
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ing round the rail of the commu- 
nion table, and laying his hands 
upon the heads of two or four per- 
sons held close together, and in a 
low tone of voice repeating the 
form of prayer over them, he went 
round the whole rail at once, laid 
his hands upon the head of every 
person severally, and when he had 
gone through the whole, then he 
drew back to the communion table, 
and in as audible and solemn man- 
ner as he could, pronounced the 
prayer over them all. This had a 
wonderful effect. The clergy and 
the people were struck with the 
decency as well as the novelty of the 
ceremony. The Confirmations were 
performed in less time, and with less 
trouble, with more silence and so- 
lemnity, and with more regularity 
and order. It commanded attention, 
it raised devotion, insomuch that se- 
veral bishops since have adopted the 


same method.” 
A FRIEND TO CONFORMITY. 






pressed ; that his lordship was noé his 
own sole defender ; that several bishops 
spoke warmly in his favour, &c. And 
if not, what become of Sherwin and 
Cobbett, and the “ invectives of the 
Times and Chronicle?” If any “ in- 
vectives” were uttered, it was in the 
house of lords, and not in our report of 
the proceedings, in which we wholly 
passed over many passages in the de- 
bate which might justly have given 
some uneasiness to the supporters of 
his lordship’s measures. 

We did not intend to notice this 
offence of the Christian Remembran- 
cer, had not the point incidentally ob- 
truded itself; and our chief reason for 
doing it now, is an apology to our rea- 
ders and correspondents, who, we think, 
will not consider it binding on us very 
frequently to notice writers who, in de- 


_fault of argument, can thus descend to 


comparisons which we thought were 
wholly banished even from the “ in- 
vectives” of polemics among gentlemen 
and Christians. 











REMARKS DURING A JOURNEY 
THRVUGH NORTH AMERICA. 


(Continued from p. 699.) 


Natchez, State of Mississippi, 

6th May, 182 
I MENTIONED in my last letter, 
that, after crossing the bay on Sun- 
day morning to go to church, I was 
disappointed to find no Protestant 
place of worship. I had travelled 
hard to reach Blakeley or Mobile on 
Saturday night; and could I have 
supposed that I should find no Pro- 
testant church in so numerous a 
society of American Protestants, I 
should have preferred a solitary 
Sabbath in the woods to the melan- 
choly prospect of a community 
where its solemnities are despised. 
{ understood, however, that a Pro- 
testant clergyman from the Eastern 
States had, for some Sundays pre- 
ceding, been officiating alternately 
at Mobile and Blakeley. These 
towns are situated on opposite sides 
of the bay, and are contending ve- 
hemently for the privilege of be- 
coming that great emporium which 
must shortly spring up in the vici- 
nity of this outlet for the produce 
of the young fertile State of Ala- 
bama. The surface drained by the 
rivers Tombigbee, Black Warrior, 
Alabama, Coosa Tallapoosa, and 
Cahawba, all of which fall into 
Mobile Bay, exceeds twenty-six 
millions of acres, possessing a very 
great diversity of soil and climate, 
and enjoying commercial and agri- 
cultural advantages, which are at- 
tracting towards them, with unpre- 
cedented rapidity, the wealth and 

enterprise of the older states. 
Blakeley is a real American town 
of yesterday, with a fine range of 
warehouses ; the stumps of the trees 
which have been felled to make 
room for this young city still stand- 
ing in the streets. Mobile is an old 
Spanish town, with mingled traces 
of the manners and language of the 
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French and Spaniards, and with an 
old fort, called Fort Condé, which 
is to be superseded by fortifications 
in a more formidable position. 

The change from the quiet homely 
cabins in which we were entertain- 
ed in the woods, to the noisy dirty 
tavern of Mobile, was by no means 
an agreeable one. I sat down with 
about thirty or forty persons to 
every meal; but I saw much more 
of men than of manners, and was 
convinced that there was some 
truth in what I had been told, that 
in travelling westward in this coun- 
try, you may take your longitude 
by observing the decrements of the 
time occupied at meals. At Mobile 
five or six minutes might possibly 
be the average, and yet we accuse 
the Americans of being indolent 
and prodigal of time! Generally 
speaking, the company at the ta- 
verns consists of agents and clerks, 
and the mass of the population is 
of a most miscellaneous kind. The 
aspect of society, as it presents 
itself to the superficial eye of a 
stranger, is such as might be ex- 
pected where public worship is 
totally disregarded. Profaneness, 
licentiousness, and ferocity, seemed 
to be characteristic of the place; 
and the latter, as manifested in bar- 
barity to the Negro servants, was 
beyond even what I had anticipated. 
You continually hear the lash 
upon their backs, with language 
which would shock you, even if 
applied to brutes; and the easy 
and intelligent expression which I 
had observed in the countenances 
of many of the Slaves in Carolina 
and Georgia, had here given place 
to the appearance of abject timidity 
or idiotic vacancy. I have seen 
men, after receiving a severe flog- 
ging, and uttering the most piercing 
cries, the moment their tyrant’s 
back was turned, burst into a loud 
laugh, dancing about the room, and 
snapping their fingers, like a school- 
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boy who wishes to appear as if he 
“ did not care.” 

The ravages of the fever here 
last year were perhaps proportion- 
ably more severe than at avy other 
place. In July, the population was 
1300: soon after the appearance of 
the fever in September, it was re- 
duced by migrations to about 500, of 
which number 274 died, including 
115 permanent inhabitants. I never 
left a place with more satisfaction. 
We embarked on board a_ small 
schooner on the evening of the 4th, 
and remained on deck till it was 
dark. The islands in the middle 
of the bay, covered with reeds four 
or five feet high, and their shores 
loaded with raft-wood, which was 
then floating down the bay in im- 
mense quantities, had a most deso- 
Jate appearance. In the morning 
we found ourselves in the Gulf of 
Mexico, but within sight of land, 
and with a number of pelicans flying 
around us. As the wind was fair, 
we stood out longer than usual on 
the outside of a chain of Jow flat 
islands, which forms with the main 
land a channel, through which ves- 
sels drawing not more than six feet 
water may reach New-Orleans by 
Lake Borgne and Lake Portchar- 
train, without entering the Missis- 
sippi. On the 5th, we saw the sun 
rise and set with cloudless splendour 
in the Gulf of Mexico; and I 
could not help reflecting how ill 
the moral darkness of this aban- 
doned region accorded with the 
clear sky which was spread over us, 
and the glassy surface of the vast 
expanse in which we were encircled. 
On the 6th, we sailed between the 
islands I have alluded to and the 
main shore, which was a dead flat, 
of little interest, except towards the 
beautiful bay of St. Louis, to which 
the more opulent inhabitants of 
Louisiana retire during the sickly 
season. The shores are for the 
most part covered with fine forests, 
which stretch to the water’s edge. 
Indeed, it is observed by Derby, 
that considerably more than one 
half of all that part of the United 
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States south of latitude 35 deg. 
east of the Mississippi river, and 
bounded south by the Gulf of 
Mexico and Florida, is covered with 
pines. It is a common opinion in 
many parts of America, that these 
pine lands are incapable of cul- 
tivation, and are destined to con- 
tinue for ever in their native con- 
dition. The fallacy of this opinion 
has been demonstrated by success- 
fui experiments in the northern 
states, where verdure and fertility 
now cover large tracts which had 
been thus hastily condemned to 
perpetual sterility. We had beau- 
tiful weather, and, after coasting 
along what is now the State of Mis- 
sissippl, but was formerly part of 
West Florida, and passing the 
mouths of Raseagoala and Pearl 
rivers, we reached New-Orleans 
early on the 7th. ‘There was no- 
thing interesting in our passengers. 
One of them was from Bermuda. 
His ship and cargo were seized at 
Mobile, because he had brought a 
Black servant, without a certificate 
of his parents’ freedom. As the 
boy was originally from New-Or- 
leans, his master was obliged to 
go thither to obtain the certificate 
before he could release his vessel. 
I mention this merely as an instance 
of the vigilance with which the smug- 
gling of Slaves is watched ; and I am 
happy to say, from all I can learn 
from the inhabitants of Florida on 
St. Mary’s river, and from the com- 
manders of vessels on that coast and 
in the Gulf of Mexico, that I be- 
lieve slave-smuggling in this quarter 
is at present extremely limited. The 
piratical establishment at Galveston, 
which was one of the principal chan- 
nels for the introduction of Slaves, 
has solicited and obtained permis- 
sion to sail out of the Gulf. 

My impressions of New-Orleans 
were of the most uncomfortable 


kind ; but they were a little reliev- 
ed by the beautiful orange-groves 
in the suburbs, and far more by the 
extensive meadows of deep rich 
wild clover through which we ap- 
proached the town from the Bayou 
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St. John, after sailing through Lake 
Borgne and Lake Portchartrain. 
These meadows, with the numerous 
herds of cattle which were grazing 
in them, had a more English ap- 
pearance than any views we have yet 
seen ; the absence of a rich green 
surface, clear of wood, being to us 
one of the most constant peculiari- 
ties of the American scenery through 
which we have yet passed. , The 
prairies were the nearest approach 
to our home views.—It was not un- 
til I had crossed the city, that I first 
caught a glimpse of the noble Mis- 
sissippi. It was in flood, rising and 
flowing rapidly, but majestically, to 
the ocean. I cannot describe my 
sensations when I found myself ac- 
tually on the banks of a river which 
had so long and so powerfully im- 
pressed my imagination. At din- 
ner we had the water of the river 
in the decanters; and, muddy as 
it was till it had deposited its copi- 
ous sediment, I looked at it with 
no common interest, and was elat- 
ed with the idea that I was drink- 
ing. water from a stream which, ris- 
ing in the northern regions in the 
same Table-lands from which more 
wintry currents flow to Hudson’s 
Bay and Niagara, and actually frees- 
ing near its source on the bottom of 
the canoes in the middle of summer, 
traverses this western continent for 
nearly 3000 miles, and after water- 
ing the orange groves and sugar 
plantations of Louisiana, and spread- 
ing itself far and wide over an im- 
mense delta of alluvion, falls into 
the Gulf of Mexico under nearly 
the same latitude as the waters of 
the Nile. 

After perambulating the city, my 
former unpleasant impressions re- 
turned in their full force, and were 
confirmed by every day’s residence. 

The first thing which struck me 
was the French names of most of 
the streets, an old French theatre, 
and an old French or Spanish fort. 
The advertisements on a large pro- 
portion of the shops were in French: 
many of the shopkeepers spoke 
French only ; and the dress of the 
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ladies was French altogether. The 
population is of every complexion, 
from the most beautiful white and 
red, through all the various shades 
of brown and yellow to jet black. 
Indeed, perhaps no city in the 
world exhibits a more miscellaneous 
collection of inhabitants ;—Ameri- 
cans from every State from Maine 
to Georgia; English, French, Spa- 
wishyCreole, Indian and African ;— 
and it is not always, as you will 
readily believe, the best of their re- 
spective nations who have chosen 
to place themselves on the forlorn 
hope in this pestilential region. 
My stay was too short to authorize 
me to pretend to describe the state 
of society. J will only say, there- 
fore, that the impressions which I 
carried with me from Eng.and and 
the northern States, were by no 
means effaced by the opportunity of 
actual observation. 
| took up my abode at Madame 
’s, where there were several! 
gentlemen whom I knew, Judge 
, General , and a Captain 
of the American Navy, whose liberal 
sentiments, general information, and 
gentlemanly manners, would have 
done no discredit to the captain 
of a British frigate. My quarters, 
therefore, might have “been very 
agreeable, if my landlady, who 
keeps by far the best boarding- 
house in New-Orleans, had been 
of a different character. Unfortu- 
nately, my room adjoined hers ; and 
| heard her at four or five o’clock 
in the morning calling for her cow- 
skin to square the preceding day’s 
account with her Negroes. She 
was in bulk like a large English 
landlady ; and [ have heard the 
heavy blows of her brawny arm 
and the piercing cries of the wretch- 
ed slave succeed each other till she 
was completely exhausted. Had I 
had reason to believe that I should 
avoid such disgusting occurrences 
by removing, I would have left im- 
mediately ; but such exhibitions were 
too general to be escaped. 
I have no doubt, however, that 
the moral aspect of the town is im- 
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proving, although the gambling 
houses are sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, who farm out a general li- 
cense to an individual, to be subdi- 
vided at pleasure—with more con- 
sistency certainly with the manners 
and institutions of the community, 
than can be pleaded by the patro- 
nizers of our public lotteries. The 
rapid prosperity of this rising city 
is now attracting a class of settlers 
far more respectable than those 
whom bankrupt fortunes or battered 
characters formerly drove thither. 
There are now two Protestant con- 
gregations ; and I have no doubt the 
whole structure of society will un- 
dergo a rapid change: but until 
lately public worship was generally 
neglected ; and licentiousness, pro- 
faneness, and disregard to the Sab- 
bath, have hitherto found there but 
too congenial a soil. Let those 


who feel any doubts of the efficacy- 


of the public ordinances of religion, 
or of the necessity of missionary 
efforts, once see to what depths of 
depravity human nature will slide 
even ia civilized society, where there 
is no regular annunciation of Chris- 
tian truths, and then declare if they 
are of opinion that they can recon- 
cile their indifference to the diffu- 
sion of religious instruction with an 
enlightened interest in the improve- 
ment of the human race. 

I left New-Orleans on the 19th, 
in @ steam-boat, and arrived here, 
320 miles, early on the 23d, after 
a most interesting sail through the 
very singular country through which 
the Mississippi flows. For many 
miles above New-Orleans, the banks 
of the river are enlivened with cot- 
ton and sugar plantations, and or- 
namented with the beautiful gar- 
dens and orange groves which sur- 
round the neat white frame-houses 
of the planters. The plantations 
stretch from half a mile to a mile 
into the forests with which they are 
hemmed in; and they are formed 
on the rich borders of alluvial soil, 
which have arisen from copious de- 
positions of the river, while within 
the reach of its inundations. They 
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are now protected from the annual 
flood by a large artificial embank- 
ment, thirty or forty yards from the 
natural bank of the river, four to 
six feet high, and six to nine feet 
broad at the base. ‘This bank ex- 
tends 130 miles on the eastern, and 
about 170 on the western, side of 
the river; and its preservation is 
secured by the obligation which the 
law imposes on every individual to 
maintain in good repair that part 
which is before his own land—an 
obligation which is enforced by 
commissioners who are appointed 
to inspect and direct repairs. A 
breach in the sorce, or a crevasse, 
as it is called, diffuses general alarm. 
Mr. Brackenburey thus describes it. 
** The waters rush from the river 
with indescribable impetuosity, with 
a noise like the roaring of a cata- 
ract, boiling and foaming, and 
bearing every thing before them. 
Like the breaking out of a fire ina 
town, it excites universal conster- 
nation. Every employment is aban- 
doned for miles above and below, 
and every exertion is made night 
and day to stop the breach, which 
is sometimes successful, but more 
frequently the hostile element is suf- 
fered to take its course.” In this 
case, “it sweeps with wide inunda- 
tion over the most valuable tracts 
of cultivated ground on which houses 
and buildings of every description 
are erected, and destroys in one 
moment the improvements of years.” 
Large tracts of waste country are 
annually flooded. It is estimated 
that below the thirty-third degree 
of north latitude, to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, a distance of about 
600 miles, the country liable to be 
overflowed, is nearly 12,000, and 
the country actually submerged an- 
nually 5000, miles. 

One great peculiarity of the river 
are its numerous outlets. The first 
of these which we observed was La 
Fourche, about eighty miles above 
New-OrJeans. About thirty or forty 
miles higher is the Plaquemine, se- 
venty yards wide. But the main out- 
let is the Atchafalaya, which leaves 
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the Mississippi about 200 miles 
above New-Orleans. It is said to 
be more than 100 yards wide where 
it diverges from the parent stream, 
and 180 miles in length; and the 
tides, which are never more than two 
and a half or three feet in the gulf, 
flow up the Atchafalaya 150 miles. 
Ata very short distance above this 
outlet, (I think both were in sight 
at once,) the Red River, after a 
course of 1500 miles, pours its 
broad stream into the Mississippi. 
The confluence of these two rivers 
is beautiful. ‘There is little doubt 
that the Atchafalaya once formed 
the channel of the Red River, which 
then preserved its identity till it 
reached the ocean. Indeed one 
very peculiar feature of the coun- 
try bordering on this part of the 
Mississippi, is the number of old 
channels which the river has left 
as memorials of its former course. 
It winds extremely ; one bend of 
fifty miles bringing us within four 
miles, and another of thirty-five 
miles within one mile, of our former 
course. It thus forms numerous 
peninsulas, till the neck of land 
becomes so narrow that the river 
forces its way through, leaving its 
former circuitous channel either to 
be choked up with raft-wood, or 
to become a lagune of stagnant 
water, with which perhaps it again 
communicates during the floods. 
Where it has changed its course less 
suddenly, and new land has been 
gradually added to the side from 
which it has receded, it is curious 
to observe the comparative height 
of the new trees, rising in regular 
gradation from two or three, to sixty 
or seventy feet high. Hemmed in 
by the dark forests which oversha- 
dow the river on both sides when 
you have passed the limits of cul- 
tivation, you are not sorry to have 
the deep solemnity of the scene re- 
lieved occasionally by a younger 
growth. At night especially, sit- 
ting alone on deck, as I often did 
till morning, the solemnity would 
have been overpowering without the 
variety afforded by those natural 
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plantations, and the wooded islands 
which stud the lakes formed by the 
expanding current and sinuosities 
of this majestic stream. We had an 
unclouded moon while we ascend- 
ed the Mississippi; but her beams 
scarcely penetrated the forest, the 
dark recesses of which were often 
illuminated by beautiful fire-flies, 
sailing silently on the “ liquid air,” 
like the planetary orbs which we 
saw reflected from the bosom of the 
river. 

During the day, many of the party 
amused themselves by shooting at 
the alligators, which abounded, 
and which we continually passed, 
as they were either swimming slowly 
on the surface, or lying half out of 
the water on logs of wood, which they 
much resemble. We employed our- 
selves also in looking out for what 
the navigators call planters and saw- 
yers. The former are trees which, 
floating down the river, have fixed 
themselves at the bottom, with their 
tops pointing up the stream, and 
often concealed under water. The 
sawyers, are trees, which have car- 
ried with them a large mass of earth 
when detached from the bank, by 
the weight of which the roots are 
kept at the bottom of the river, 
while the top pointing down the 
stream, preserves a vibrating mo- 
tion, as the pressure of the current, 
and the reaction of the weight at 
the roots, alternately elevate and 
depress it. Bradbury observes, 
“that the period of its oscillatory 
motion is sometimes of several mi- 
nutes duration. The steersman this 
instant sees all the surface of the 
river smooth and tranquil, and the 
next he is struck with horror on 
seeing the sawyer before him rais- 
ing his terrific arms, and so near 
that neither strength nor skill can 
save his vessel from destruction.” 

On my arrival at Natchez, I took 
up my abode at a comfortable 
boarding-house in the upper town ; 
the lower town being a perfect 
Wapping, crowded with Kentucky 
boats, and an odd miscellaneous 
population of back-woodsmen and 
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others from the western country. At 
the boarding-house, I found the Go- 
vernor of the State; a worthy old 
gentleman of handsome property, 
and of a highly respectable family 
in Virginia. He took his meals at 
the common table, where there was 
a promiscuous assemblage of mer- 
chants, agents, and clerks; and I 
kept my letter of introduction to 
him in my pocket two days, little 
aware that I was in his company. 
I mention the circumstance, as a 
trait of the manners of this part of 
the country, which surprised me a 
little, as | had met at Washington 
Governors of other States, with far 
less solid titles to personal and here- 
ditary respectability, aristocratical 
enough in their behaviour. When 
I had delivered my letters to him, 
he insisted on sending his servant 
and horses with me in my calls on 
some of the principal planters in 
the neighbourhood, for the roads 
through the forests are intricate, 
and you seldom meet any one to 
set you right, if you take a wrong 
direction. 

Our boarding-house is near the 
Mississippi, which is now falling a 
foot every day; the spring flood 
having reached its height while. I 
was at New-Orleans ; but the flood 
from the Missouri has not yet ar- 
rived. Nearly opposite the win- 
dows of the room in which I am 
writing, the river takes one of its 
noblest sweeps under what are call- 
ed the Bluffs, from which you look 
down over it upon a dense forest, 
which stretches to the horizon, and 
in which the sun seems to extin- 
guish his latest rays. On these 
Blufis I generally take my evening 
walk, and please myself with the 
idea that a few hours previously you 
may have been watching the setting 
of this glorious luminary behind our 
favourite hills; for in 
“ These lands, beneath Hesperian skies, 


Our daylight sojourns till your mor- 
row rise.” 


Indeed there is something in the 
vicinity of Natchez which perpe- 
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tually reminds me of home. The 
thick clover, the scattered knolls 
with their wood-crowned summits, 
differing only from those most fa- 
miliar to me in the magnificence of 
the foliage with which they are 
shaded, and the neat husbandry of 
the intervening plantations, give the 
whole country the appearance of an 
English park. An Irishman with 
whom I was riding last night re- 
marked, that the roads strongly 
resemble those through the large 
domains in Ireland. I leave you to 
make due allowance for our anxiety 
to trace every little resemblance 
to our native land. At this distance 
from home we are not solicitous by 
too accurate a discrimination to 
dispel an illusion, if it be one, which 
affords us so much pleasure. You 
remember Humboldt’s beautiful ob- . 
servation: “If amid this exotic 
nature, the bellow of a cow or the 
roaring of a bull were heard from 
the depth of a valley, the remem- 
brance of our country was awaken- 
ed suddenly at the sound. They 
were like distant voices resounding 
from beyond the ocean, and with 
magical force transporting us from 
one hemisphere to the other.” But 
the gigantic plane and maple trees, 
a large proportion of the seventy or 
eighty different species of the Ame- 
rican oak, the Sassafras, the Hiccory, 
the Pride of India, the Catalpa, the 
Liquid Amber Styraciflua, the Lirio- 
dendron Tulipifera, above all, the 
Magnolia Grandiflora, one hundred 
feet high, with its deep green leaves 
and broad white flowers expanded 
like a full-blown rose, remind us 
that we are far from home, while at 
night the brilliancy of the stars, the 
delicious fragrance of the surround- 
ing woods, and especially the fire- 
flies which sparkle on every side, 
seem almost to transport us into 
the regions of eastern romance. 
We are also often gratified with the 
sight of many beautiful birds which 
are strangers to us, and sometimes 
catch a glimpse of the wild deer. 
A day or two since, I rode close 
past a rattlesnake in the woods 
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which we afterwards killed, and cut 
off its rattle. It was about four and 
a half feet long. —There is much in 
the plain friendly manners of many 
of the planters in this neighbour- 
hood with which I have been greatly 
pleased ; and if slavery were banish- 
ed from their domestic and agricul- 
tural economy, I should envy their 
retired, unostentatious, and inde- 
pendent mode of existence. 

The men are generally hospitable 
and well informed as respects the 
common concerns of life, and the 
women modest and obliging, al- 
though cold in their manners at 
first acquaintance. Many persons 
with incomes of 2000/. to 30002. 
per annum, live something in the 
style of our second and third rate 
farmers ; the White joiners and arti- 
ficers whom they may be employ- 
ing eating with them, and forming 
part of the family. If you take 
them by surprise, they make you 
welcome, but offer no apology for 
their common fare. They gene- 
rally, however, offer you a bed; 
and if you remain till the next day, 
assiduously furnish you with a most 
plentiful table. I visited an old 
couple who had settled nine chil- 
dren in their neighbourhood, (a term 
which here often comprises a large 
district,) giving each of them about 
1000 acres of land and a stock of 
Negroes, and retaining for them- 
selves only just sufficient for their 
wants, and to supply a little occupa- 
tion. In the higher ranks of the 
plain planters, you find a state of so- 
ciety which I think must strongly re- 
semble that of our second rate coun- 
try gentlemen or yeomanry seven- 
ty or eighty years since; the fe- 
males being brought up strictly, with 
little knowledge, and great atten- 
tion to personal neatness and pro- 
priety, and the men filling alternate- 
ly the situation of soldiers, justices, 
and planters. There are, however, 
some families in the neighbourhood 
of Natchez, who live much in the 
style ef the higher classes in Eng- 
land, possessing polished manners, 
and respectable literary acquire- 
Cunist. Osserv. No. 252. 
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ments. Their houses are spacious 
and handsome, and their grounds 
are laid out like a forest park. In the 
society of some of these families I 
passed a few days very agreeably; 
and while listening to some of our 
own favourite melodies on the harp 
and piano forte, I could have fan- 
cied myself on the banks of the Lune 
or the Mersey, rather than on those 
of the Mississippi. 

The younger branches of many of 
these families have been educated, 
the young men at the colleges in 
the northern and eastern States; 
and the young ladies at boarding 
schools in Philadelphia; and some 
of them have formed matrimonial 
connexions with northern families. 
The tastes and feelings, as well as 
the accomplishments and literature, 
of the north, are thus gradually 
introduced into these southern re- 
gions; and one happy consequence 
is a degree of repugnance to the 
slave system on the part of some of 
the younger members of the com- 
munity, and a growing desire to 
mitigate its severities on the part of 
others. Indeed, it is impossible that, 
assimilated as many of them must 
be in mental habits and moral feel- 
ings to the society in which they 
were educated, and in which slavery 
is an object of abhorrence, they 
should become reconciled at once 
to the violation of the natural rights 
of an unoffending class of their fel- 
low creatures, or capable of wit- 
nessing, without horror, the dread- 
ful scenes occasionally exhibited 
here. The other day I passed a 
plantation whose owner a few months 
before had shot one of his slaves; 
and I conversed with a mild young 
planter, I think not twenty-two 
years old, who had also shot a slave 
within a year. The offence, in both 
cases, was stated to be running 
away, and no notice whatever was 
taken of either of the murders.— 
A friend of mine who has resided 
here some time, told me that call- 
ing one morning on a most respect- 
able planter, a man of eminent- 
ly —_— and amiable manners, 
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he was surprised to see him sit- 
ting in his virandah with his gua 
in his hand, earnestly watching a 
slave in the court, who was looking 
up at him with great emotion, as if 
meditating an escape. By and by 
the overlooker came and took the 
slave away. My friend turned to 
the planter, and asked him what was 
the matter. He replied, “ While 
I was at breakfast, that Negro came 
and delivered himself up, telling 
me that he had run away from my 
plantation, to avoid a threatened 
flogging, but that, as he had return- 
ed voluntarily, he hoped I would 
intercede with the overseer and get 
him excused. I told him I seldom 
interfered with the overseer, but 
would send and inquire into the 
circumstances. I sent for him, but 
the Negro in the mean time, appre- 
hending the result, looked as if he 
would dart off into the woods. I 
ordered my gun, and if he had at- 
tempted to stir, I should have been 
obliged to shoot him dead ; for there 
is no other way of enforcing obedi- 
ence and subordination.” 

A very short time since, a cruel 
wealthy planter tried to work his 
slaves half the night as well as the 
whole of the day. They remon- 
strated with the overseer and be- 
came refractory, on which the plan- 
ter undertook to control them.— 
He took his seat on the trunk of a 
tree to inspect them, with his gun 
in his hand, to shoot the first who 
should shrink. About twelve o’clock 
at night he fell asleep. The slaves 
seized his gun, shot him, and burnt 
him to ashes on the fires which he 
was compelling them to make at 
midnight, of the wood they were 
employed in clearing. The case 
was so glaring, and the planter’s 
cruelty so notorious, that the mat- 
ter was hushed up as well as it could 
be, and the slaves were not punished ; 
though while at Charleston I saw an 
account of a young Negro woman 
being burnt to death in South Ca- 
rolina the week before, for murder- 
ing her master. An acquaintance 
of mine told me he was staying at 
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the time at an inn in the neighbour- 
hood, from which many of the com- 
pany went to see the horrid spec- 
tacle. On so serious a subject as 
this, I am particularly guarded in 
mentioning to you nothing for which 
I have not unquestionable authori- 
ty. The following fact rests on the 
evidence of my own senses. Ata 
dining party of five or six gentle- 
men, I heard one of the guests, who 
is reputed a respectable planter, 
say, in the course of conversation, 
that he shot at one of his slaves 
last year with intent to kill him for 
running away; that on another oc- 
casion, finding that two runaway 
slaves had taken refuge on his 
plantation, he invited some of his 
friends out of town to dinner and @ 
Srolic ; that after dinner they went 
out to hunt the slaves, and hearing 
a rustling in the reeds or canes in 
which they believed them to be 


concealed, “ they all fired at their 


game, but unfortunately missed.”— 
Does not your blood curdle? Yet 
he did not appear to be sensible 
that he was telling any thing ex- 
traordinary, nor to understand the 
silence of astonishment and horror. 
I could extend this sad recital; 
but why should [I harrow up your 
feelings? No incident could sup- 
ply, indeed imagination could 
scarcely conceive, a more striking 
and decisive proof than is afford- 
ed by the last anecdote, of the de- 
gree to which the Negro is de- 
graded in the public estimation.— 
If any place is allotted to him in 
the scale of humanity, it is so low, 
and so distant from that occupied 
by his White brethren, as for the 
most part to exclude him from their 
sympathy. Experience proves, what 
reason would anticipate, that it is 
impossible to regard the same ob- 
jects one moment as merchandise 
or cattle, and the next as fellow 
men. The planter whom example 
and habit have led to believe, that 
he must render the Negro industri- 
ous by the use of the lash, and obe- 
dient by shooting the refractory, 
acts as you and I should probably 
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have acted under similar circum- 
stances; but is not that a horrible 
system which can so eradicate from 
men of education and liberal at- 
tainments all fellow feeling for their 
kind ? Nothing but familiarity with 
the degradation and sufferings of 
the Negroes could induce their 
White masters, many of whom are 
respectable, liberal, and humane 
in the ordinary relations of life, to 
tolerate the constant use of the lash. 
You continually see the overseer 
stalking about with his long lash 
whip, while the poor slaves are toil- 
ing with little rest or respite from 
morn to night—for here I observe 
they seem to work many hours long- 
er than in Carolina. A friend told 
me, that while walking on the Levée 
at New-Orleans, he has distinctly 
heard the successive lashes on the 
back of a poor slave on the other 
side of the Mississippi, which is 
half a-mile across. Another friend, 
who was riding with me here, told 
me, that one evening lately, spend- 
ing a night at the house of a 
lanter who was from home, the 
planter’s wife said how glad she 
was to see him, as she was just 
going to flog one of her slaves, 
and he would be kind enough to 
save her the trouble. My friend, 
however, who was from the north, 
had not been accustomed to the 
office of executioner, and did not 
choose to take the hint, broad as it 
was. The lady resumed the sub- 
ject before supper, and again as 
soon as the cloth was drawn, when 
my friend told her he could not 
think of complying with her wishes. 
She was extremely offended, and 
evinced her displeasure so openly, 
that had there been another house 
withio a few miles, my friend would 
have withdrawn. Before bed time, 
however, another traveller arrived, 
to whom the lady complained aloud 
of the ungentlemanly conduct of 
her first guest, who in common 
courtesy undertook to  lacerate 
Cato’s back, without inquiring into 
his offence. You will not wonder, 
after these details, that a White man 
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considers it a degradation to eat 
with a Black one ; and that if you 
take a White servant to a planter’s 
or aninn, he is obliged to have se- 
parate meals ; and, where it is prac- 
ticable, an apartment separate from 
the Black servants. IL remember 
that as the mail stopped in Virginia 
and Carolina, I generally saw a little 
White boy stuffed in one corner; 
and: for a long time without being 
particularly struck with the circum- 
stance. At last, something leading 
me to inquire into the cause, | found 
there was a law prohibiting the mail 
bags being intrusted to a_ Black 
man. Now, as the coachmen were 
Negroes, this little lad was stuffed 
in, asa maiter of form, as the no- 
minal White guard of the United 
States mail bags. 

And who are these fellow crea- 
tures who are thus degraded below 
the level of their kind; and what 
is the crime which is visited with 
the atrocious cruelties | have detail- 
ed? Are they cannibals, who have 
invaded these peaceful regions to 
massacre and devour its inhabitants ? 
monsters whom no bonds of amity 
can restrain from rapine and devas- 
tation ; whose hand is against every 
man, and every man’s hand, there- 
fore, of necessity and in self-de- 
fence, against them? No, my friend : 
they are the simple, docile, unof- 
fending natives of a distant land, 
whose colour is their crime, and 
who have been torn from their 
kindred and their country by strata- 
gem and force. They are the people 
of whom Mungo Park observes, 
after alluding to those traces of our 
general depravity which are to be 
found among the Negroes as much 
as in every other branch of the 
human family; “ It is impossible 
for me to forget the disinterested 
charity and tender solicitude of 
many of these poor heathens, from 
the sovereign of Sego to the poor 
women who received me at different 
times into their cottages when I 
was perishing with hunger, sympa- 
thized with me in my sufferings, 
relieved my distresses, and contri- 
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buted to my safety. This acknow- 
ledgment, however, is more parti- 
cularly due to the female part of 
the nation. In all my wanderings 
and wretchedness, I have found them 
uniformly kind and compassionate ; 
and I can truly say, as my prede- 
cessor, Mr. Ledyard, has eloquently 
said before me, To a Negro wo- 
man I never addressed myself in 
the language of decency and friend- 
ship without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. If I was hungry 
and thirsty, wet or sick, they did 
not hesitate, like the men, to perform 
a generous action. In so free and 
kind a manner did they contribute 
to my relief, that if I was dry, I 
drank the sweetest draught, and 
if hungry, I eat the coarsest morsel, 
with a double relish.” 

These are the people whose pro- 
gressive improvement will, I hope, 
ere long, vindicate the prophetic 
strain of one of our most beautiful 
and devotional poets : 

—But his mother’s eye 
That gazes on him from her warmest sky, 
Sees in his flexile limbs untutored grace, 
Power on his forehead, beauty in his face; 
Sees in his breast where lawless passions rove, 
The heart of friendship, and the home of love ; 
Sees in his mind, where desolation reigns, 
Fierce as his clime, uncultured as his plains, 
A soil where virtue’s fairest flowers might shoot, 
And trees of science bend with clorious fruit; 
Sees in his soul, involved in thickest night, 
An emanation of eternal light, 


Ordained midst sinking worlds his dust to fire, 
And shine for ever when the stars expire. 


But I must lay down my pen for 
the present: though I have much 
more to say on the subject, and 
shall resume it before I leave this 
place.—I am, &c. 

(To be continued.) 


—_— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your readers were early apprized 
by your learned correspondent, 
T. Y. S., in your volume for 1820, 
p- 162, of the discovery made by 
Angelo Mai in the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at Milan, of various ancient 
classical fragments, particularly the 
principal part of the last work of 
Cicero de Republica, upon palim- 
pseste manuscripts,—manuscripts 
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of which the ancient writing had 
been obliterated, though not com- 
pletely, to furnish vellum for the 
transcription of other productions. 
Some further discoveries of a simi- 
lar kind in the Vatican Library 
were noticed inthe Christian Ob- 
server for 1820, p. 129. But the 
most interesting of these disco- 
veries are large portions of the 
Gothic version of the Scriptures. 
The particulars are detailed by Sig- 
nor Mai, and his colleague Signor 
Castillionzi, in a work lately pub- 
lished at Milan, entitled, “ Ulphi- 
le partium ineditarum, in Ambrosi- 
anis palimpsestis, repertarum, spe- 
cimen, &c.” This publication is in 
Latin, and necessarily expensive ; 
and very few copies have found 


their way to this country. Your 


readers, therefore, may not be dis- 
pleased to see the following abridged 
account of this part of its contents, 
taken from Mr. Horne’s valuable 
‘¢ Supplementary Pages” to the third 
edition of his “ Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Scriptures,” 
just published. Mr. Horne has ac- 
companied his description by a 
very interesting and well-executed 
fac-simile of one of these codices 
rescriptt. 

The researches of M. Mai and 
his colleague have been rewarded 
with the discovery of five Codices 
Rescripti, containing portions of 
the Gothic version. ‘They are as 
follow : 

1. The first of these Gothic ma- 
nuscripts consists of 204 pages, 
quarto, on vellum. The latter 
writing contains the Homilies of 
Gregory the Great on the prophe- 
cies of Ezekiel, and from the cha- 
racter must have been executed 
before the eighth century. Be- 
neath this, ina more ancient Gothic 
hand, are contained the following 
Epistles of St. Paul: Romans, 1st 
and 2d of Corinthians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Ist and 
2d of Timothy, Titus, and Phile- 
mon; with a fragment of the 
Gothic calendar. Several of these 
Epistles are entire; of others only 
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fragments remain. The manuscript 
is apparently written by two differ- 
ent copyists; one of whom wrote 
more beautifully and correctly than 
the other ; and various readings, in 
a smaller hand, may occasionally be 
traced in the margin. Entire leaves 
have been turned upside down by 
the re-transcriber. 

2. The second manuscript, also 
quarto vellum, contains 156 pages. 
The Latin writing on it is of the 
eighth or ninth century, and com- 
prises Jerome’s exposition of Isaiah. 
Under this has been discovered, 
though with difficulty, on account 
of the thickness of the Latin cha- 
racters and the blackness of the 
ink, the Gothic version of the Co- 
rinthians, 1st and 2d Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians (1st and 2d,) and 
Titus. 

3. The third manuscript is a 
quarto Latin volume, containing the 
comedies of Plautus, and Seneca’s 
tragedies of Medea and Cédipus. 
Under these Signor Mai has dis- 
covered fragments of the two books 
of the Kings, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
This discovery is the more valu- 
able, not only because not the 
smallest portion of the Gothic 
version of the Old Testament was 
known to be in existence ; but be- 
cause it refutes an idle tale repeated 
by Gibbon after preceding writers ; 
namely, that Ulphilas suppressed 
the four books of Kings, lest 
they should tend to excite the fierce 
and sanguinary temper of his coun- 
trymen. 

4. The fourth specimen is a sin- 
gle sheet, small quarto, containing 
four pages of St. John’s Gospel, in 
Latin; under which are found the 
very fragments of the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th chapters ef St. Matthew 
which are wanting in the celebra- 
ted manuscript of the Gothic Gos- 
pels preserved at Upsal, and usually 
known by the name of the Codex 
Argenteus. 

5. The fifth is a volume of the 
proceedings of a council of Chalce- 
don, under which have been dis- 


covered fragments of ancient au- 
thors, anda fragment of a Gothic 
Homily, in which several passages 
of the Gospels are cited, apparently 
in a translation from some of the 


Greek fathers. D. 
—_—— > 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tuat prudence is essential to the 
completeness of the Christian cha- 
racter, will not be denied. He who 
bestowed upon His people “ the 
spirit of power and of love,” was 
also mercifully pleased to endue 
them with “ a sound mind.” And, 
as the great Apostle was himself pre- 
eminently distinguished by “ sound 
wisdom and discretion,” so he suc- 
cessfully employed every instrument 
to conciliate the Jew, and to attract 
the Gentile. 

There is one department of reli- 
gious prudence, to which the atten- 
tion of your readers has not, to the 
best of my recollection, been called 
by your numerous correspondents. 
I allude to the recommendation i, 
religious books to persons avowedly 
hostile to the genuine spirit of Chris- 
tianity, or who may be said, like 
Gallio, to “care for none of these 
things.” Ihave myself perceived, 
in more than one instance, the un- 
happy effects of furnishing a friend 
or relation, with a “serious book,”’ 
without first considering how far it 
may be calculated, by the blessing 
of God, to engage his attention, to 
soften his prejudices, and to “ win” 
his mind to “the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” In the cases to which I 
allude, either the bluntness of the 
phraseology, the coarseness or 
extravagance of the _ illustration, 
or the frequent use of such “ expe- 
rimental” terms (not to mention 
those which partake of a contro- 
versial character) as are wholly un- 
intelligible to any but the esta- 
blished and advanced Christian, 
have at once repelled the reader, 
even before he could be said to 
have had the doctrine, which the 
well-meaning author intended to 
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maintain, fairly represented to him. 
So that it might, perhaps, be justly 
said, that it was not so much the 
essential princtples of Christianity, 
as the peculiar form which they 
assumed in an injudicious publica- 
tion, that proved offensive to the 
mind of the reader, and defeated the 
salutary intention of his friend. 

It may be replied, that “ the 
things of the Spirit of God are 
foolishness to the natural man,” 
and that this fact will sufficiently 
explain the circumstances which I 
have just stated. ‘This proposition 
I fully admit in its fair scriptural 
extent ; but I cannot assent to the 
conclusion intended to be derived 
from it. If of two treatises which 
develope with equal clearness and 
fidelity “the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
the one is better calculated than 
the other to remove prejudices and 
to excite attention, doubtless an 
irreligious friend should be pre- 
sented with that which is the more 
conciliatory and striking. In ge- 
neral, perhaps, those works which 
convey the doctrines of the Fall— 
the Crucifixion — Justification by 
grace through faith—the renova- 
tion of the soul by “the power of 
the Holy Spirit,”—and, ina word, 
all that may unite the heart in love 
and gratitude to the Redeemer— 
through the medium of a biogra- 
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phical memoir, an historical narra- 
tive—a book of travels, or inte- 
resting Christian poetry,—are more 
likely to gain admittance to the 
prejudiced or thoughtless mind, 
than publications which exhibit the 
same Divine truths in an express 
didactic form. For instance, the 
Christian Researches of a Buchanan 
or Jowett, or the Memoirs of Henry 
Martyn or Kirke White, are more 
likely, by the blessing of Him with- 
out whom nothing is strong or holy, 
to engage the affections of the 
youthful, or to soften the asperities 
of the prejudiced mind, than Law’s 
“ Serious Call,” or * Alleine’s 
Alarm,” or many excellent treatises 
which enter deeply into the spiritual 
life, warfare, and triumph of the ma- 
tured Christian. Nor should we 
forget that even the classical pre- 
dilections of an irreligious friend may 
very innocently guide our choice of 
a religious book to be presented to 
him. 

I will only, in conclusion, recom- 
mend to the consideration of your 
readers, in reference to their con- 
duct with worldly relatives and 
friends, that “He that winneth 
souls is wise ;” together with the 
practice of an Apostle, “I have 
fed you with milk, and not with 
meat.” 

Thisis. 
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The Conversation of our Saviour 
with Nicodemus illustrated; a 
Sermon, preached June 20, 1821, 


before the Annual Convention of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the State of Massachusetts ; 
with Notes, and an Appendix on 
Regeneration. by 8S. F. Jarvis, 
D. D. Rector of St. Paul’ s, Boston. 
Boston. 1822. pp. 76. 


We should scarcely perhaps be 
justified in reviewing the discourse 


of Dr. Jarvis, if it were not from 
the great importance of the ques- 
tion which it involves, and our de- 
sire of marking from time to time 
the progress of the controversy re- 
specting it. The sermon itself is not, 
we think, remarkably striking in its 
arguments, or clear in its arrange- 
ment; but it is followed by an ap- 
pendix which contains some truly 
valuable observations, and the whole 
publication assumes a higher im- 
portance from its expressing, as we 
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apprehend, the prevailing opinions 
of our brethren in the American 
Episcopal Church. It thus affords 
us the opportunity of observing the 
‘sentiments of a body of persons 
who, with a few unessential varia- 
tions, subscribe the same articles, 
use the same formularies, and are 
subject to the same ecclesiastical 
polity as ourselves; and who, be- 
ing unconnected with the parties 
which unhappily divide our English 
Church, may be considered in the 
light of umpires rather than of dis- 
putants. An impartial opinion from 
such a body must always be import- 
ant, and especially at the present 
juncture, when the reviving piety 
and zeal of the clergy of our church, 
and the growing prevalence of a spi- 
rit of charity and brotherly love, af- 
ford strong indications of the increas- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit of 
grace and truth among us. 

The sermon, as we have already 
intimated, is the least interesting 
part of the publication. It attempts 
to paraphrase the conversation of 
our Lord with Nicodemus, and then 
proceeds to offer some practical re- 
marks. ‘The most striking part of 
the illustrations of our Saviour’s dis- 
course, is the following. 


“ The wind,” said he, “ bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit. In 
our language, the illustration loses much 
of that beauty and force, which it has 
in the original, where the same word 
denotes both wind and spirit. The wind 
is invisible, and superior to our con- 
trol. We know nothing of its existence 
and its operations but by its effects. We 
see the clouds driven by its force; we 
hear it sighing among the leaves of the 
forest ; we feel its refreshing coolness, 
Sometimes it seems to be suspended, 
and we should almost doubt of its exist- 
ence, if we did not perceive the thistle’s 
down to be floating gently along its cur- 
rent. It is so with the operations of the 
Spirit of God upon the soul of man, We 
know its presence by its effects. We 
are told that ‘ the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
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perance.” When we feel these holy 
motions, we may be sure that the Spirit 
of God is breathing upon our hearts.” 
pp. 10, 11. 


But this passage is followed by 
a sentence which we fear may lead 
to a spiritual indifference and self- 
confidence, which the respected au- 
thor would without doubt be among 
the first to deprecate. 


“ And even,” says he, “ when the 
corrupting pleasures and occupations of 
the world have deadened its influence, 
and all that is holy seems to be expiring 
in the soul, there may still be some 
gentle, undulating motion, some solita- 
ry and some slight act of goodness, 
which will show that the divine princi- 
ple of life is not wholly spent, that the 
sinner may yet revive, and be saved 
from everlasting death.” p. 11. 


We now proceed to the Notes 
and Appendix, which mark a care- 
ful and diligent student, and con- 
tain several critical observations 
which throw much light on the great 
question to which they refer. 

The first note to which our ap- 
probation is drawn, is that which 
gives a summary (pp. 24—26) of 
the evidence for the practice of 
baptizing proselytes amongst the 
Jews. It is not original, but it is 
clear and perspicuous. ‘The fourth 
note (p. 27.) also, on the various 
senses in which the words flesh and 
spirit are used in the New Testa- 
ment, is learned, candid, and in the 
main satisfactory. 

The Appendix, which follows the 
Notes, forms the largest division of 
the pamphlet. It begins by a dis- 
cussion of the precise import of the 
word Regeneration: it then endea- 
vours to ascertain the meaning of 
the word Resurrection, and its con- 
nexion with the preceding ; and it 
lastly shows the affinity of several 
other expressions in the New Testa- 
ment which relate to this subject, 
with the two words previously illus- 
trated. 

1. The exact import of the word 
Tarhiyyincia, regeneration, is to be 
ascertained, according to our au- 
thor, by determining what was the 
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ordinary sense attached to it in the 
age and country in which the sacred 
writers lived; by examining the 
passages of the New Testament in 
which it occurs; and by consulting 
the ancient and modern commenta- 
tors. This course is pursued with 
much patience and accuracy. The 
result of the investigation we give in 
our author's words. 


“* We have now examined the meaning 
of the term raaryysnoim, regeneration, 
as used by the sacred writers, accord- 
ing to the three rules of interpretation 
mentioned at the beginning of this dis- 
sertation. We have seen that as a term 
of Grecian philosophy it denoted in its 
proper sense the re-union, or state of 
re-union, of the same soul and the same 
body, after they had been separated by 
death; that in like manner it was em- 
ployed by the Grecian Jews, according 
to their juster sentiments concerning 
the future state, to denote the final re- 
surrection of the body, and its re-union 
with the soul; that in a metaphorical 
sense it was used by them to denote the 
renewed existence of things in this 
world, such as the state of the world 
after the deluge, or the state of the 
Jewish nation after they had been re- 
stored, as a body politic, at the termi- 
nation of the Babylonish captivity. We 
have seen that there are two passages 
only in which the term occurs in the 
New Testament; that in one of these 
it appears, from the scope and design of 
the author, to be used in the metapho- 
rical sense ; that in the other, judging 
also from the context, it is somewhat 
doubtful whether it is in the metapho- 
rical or the proper sense ; but that in 
both, its general meaning is obviously 
the same as that in which it was under- 
stood by the Jews in general. And by 
an examination of many eminent com- 
mentators, ancient and modern, the 
learned of different nations, different 
ages, and different communions, we 
find that such has been the generally 
received interpretation of the universal 
church.” pp. 58, 59. 


It will be seen by this extract, 
that our author conceives the pro- 
per meaning of the word regenera- 
tion, to be the admission or trans- 
lation into the state of glory which 
will take place at the resurrection 
of the righteous; and its metapho- 
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rical sense to be the admission or 
translation into the state of grace 
which takes place, as he judges, at 
baptism, when rightly received. In 
each sense he limits the meaning to 
a change of state, and omits, or 
nearly so, that change of nature 
which our English divines have very 
generally included in their defini- 
tion of it. We confess we prefer, 
in this view, Dr. Hammond’s ob- 
servation, as quoted by our author. 


“The word rarvyysuea, Dr. Ham- 
mond maintains, properly signifies a 
new or second state, which he supports 
by reference to the definitions of the 
Greek grammarians, and the use of the 
term by the Pythagoreans, ‘ In sacred 
writers it is used,’ he observes, ‘ for the 
resurrection, whether that of the future 
being of body and soul, or that which 
Christ is pleased to make preparative 
to it, the spiritual proselytism expressed 
by that phrase, Titus iii. 5, the change 
and renovation of the soul and affec- 
tions inthis life,and as a token and sign 
of that work of Christ’s, it is used for 
baptism, that being born of water and 
the Holy Ghost, John iii.’ ” pp. 55, 56. 


This seems to us to embrace the 
whole range of this vast subject, 
without weakening what is in fact 
the foundation of the entire fabric, 
the spiritual change of the heart 
and affections from sin and the 
world, to God. It is with sincere 
pleasure that we proceed to state, 
that Dr. Jarvis does not consider 
the grace of the Holy Spirit as in- 
variably accompanying the outward 
act of baptism with water. His 
admissions on this point are so im- 
portant, as to have formed one of 
our chief motives for noticing his 
publication. 


“The question has been asked and 
discussed with considerable warmth, 
whether the Holy Spirit always accom- 
panies the outward act of baptism with 
water. But it is one of those unprofit- 
able questions, my brethren, which the 
Apostle cautions us to avoid, ‘ knowing 
that they do gender strifes.’ Is it not 
enough for us to know that in receiving 
the ‘ outward and visible sign,’ we re- 
ceive the promise of the ‘ inward and 
spiritual grace ; and that nothing will 
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make void that promise if we are not 
wanting on our part? Our Saviour has 
told us that ‘the wind bloweth where 
it listeth ;’ can we not be content then 
to let the Holy Spirit operate in his own 
way, and at his own times, but must we 
undertake to determine the mode, and 
the extent, and the period of that, con- 
cerning which we know nothing but by 
its effects? Christians! let us rather 
comply with his ordinances, and endea- 
vour to do our duty, and trust with un- 
limited confidence in his holy promises. 
Of this we may rest assured, that no un- 
righteous person will be admitted into 
the kingdom of Christ and of God ; and 
the declaration of our Saviour ought to 
make every one tremble, ‘ Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord,— 
not every member of my church on 
earth,—shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven—the kingdom of glory—but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven.’” pp. 15, 16. 


As we are on this point, we may 
as well finish all that relates to it, 
before we touch on other topics. In 
page 63, Dr. Jarvis, after quoting 
Rom. vi. 2—6, has the following 
observations: 


“ We are risen, says the Apostle, in 
baptism. Does the resurrection, in this 
metaphorical sense, mean only the ri- 
sing of the soul from the death of sin to 
the life of righteousness ? This would 
make the Apostle affirm that the inward 
and spiritual grace alwaysaccompanies 
the outward and visible sign: in which 
case, all dispute upon the subject of the 
efficacy of baptism would be at an end. 
Butthe great body of Christians will ad- 
mit the expressions in our Twenty-fifth 
Article to be correct, that the sacra- 
ments ‘have a wholesome effect or ope- 
ration in such only as worthily receive 
the same.’ And if this be admitted, then 
it must also be admitted that the bap- 
tismal resurrection is a complex term, 
involving the outward and visible sign, 
as wellas the inward and spiritual grace. 
In the largest acceptation of the word, 
all baptized persons are risen with 
Christ. They are made members of his 
body, the church. They have risen 
from an uncovenanted to a covenanted 
state. They are translated into God’s 
kingdom. From being aliens and fo- 
reigners, they are admitted to be fel- 
low citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God. They are allowed 
to partake of all the means of grace, 
Curist. OssEerv. No. 252. 
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and, if they have come with right mo- 
tives, all the hopes of glory. 

“In a less extensive sense, or rather 
in the most complete acceptation of 
the metaphor, they only are risen with 
Christ who are risen from the death of 
sin unto the liie of righteousness. This 
spiritual resurrection of our nature, 
through the powerful assistance afford- 
ed us under the new covenant, must 
take place in this life, or we shall ne- 
ver attain unto that final and proper 
resurrection, in which our souls shall be 
for ever united to bodies fashioned like 
unto the glorious body of our Redeem- 
er.” pp. 63, 64. 


These considerations appear to 
us so just, as greatly to lessen, in 
point of practical effect, the im- 
portance of the verbal part of the 
controversy respecting the precise 
sense of the single and much con- 
troverted term, Regeneration, as 
used in our public formularies. If 
the construction put upon the term 
be not such as in any measure to 
diminish the universal necessity for 
repentance, faith, conversion, and 
sanctification of heart, we are cer- 
tainly not disposed to argue, with 
any great warmth, points of mere 
grammatical precision. We must 
however state, that our fear has al- 
ways been, that, under the appear- 
ance of a technical controversy, the 
real dispute has been for essential 
principles closely connected with 
the doctrines of original and actual 
sin, justification by faith, and the 
necessity of a complete renovation 
of character by the grace and power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

2. The force of the word resur- 
rection, and its connexion with the 
one we have hitherto been consider- 
ing, form the second subject of Dr. 
Jarvis’s Appendix. ‘This discussion 
is closely allied with the preceding ; 
for our author, having endeavoured 
to show that regeneration, as used 
in the Grecian philosophy, and as 
borrowed by the Hellenistic Jews, 
denoted the final resurrection of the 
body, and its reunion with the soul, 
now infers with confidence, that 
regeneration is, in the sense of the 
sacred writers, either synonymous 
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with «a¢gaes, resurrection, or dif- 
fering from it only as a continued 
state of existence differs from its 
incipient moment. Thus he con- 
siders the two terms as properly re- 
lating to the eternal state of being 
in the future world, and as appli- 
cable only metaphorically to the 
present life. On this we merely 
stop to observe, that with regard to 
the word Resurrection, the remark 
is perfectly clear. Of course it re- 
lates properly to the future world, 
and only metaphorically to the pre- 
sent. But, with respect to the word 
Regeneration, we pause: we do not 
reject, but we hesitate. To proceed, 
however, with our author—He cites 
various passages in the New Testa- 
ment, where the word Resurrection 
is used, (such as Luke xx. 34—36; 
Acts xiii. 32,33; Rom. i. 1, 3, 4; 
Col. ii. 12; Col. iii. 1; Rom. vi. 
2—6.) in order to show that the 
word Regeneration may be employ- 
ed with the like latitude, and must 
be subjected to similar limitations. 
The tendency of this part of Dr. 
Jarvis’s argument is good, as our 
quotation above, from his 63d and 
64th pages, will have convinced the 
reader ; but its force, as respects the 
word Regeneration, must depend on 
the admission of the premises from 
which it is deduced. 

3. The last, and perhaps the most 
valuable, certainly the most spiritual 
and practical, part of the Appen- 
dix, contains an examination, as we 
have already intimated, of other ex- 
pressions in the New ‘Testament, 
which have an affinity to the terms 
Regeneration and Resurrection. In 
this review, (which is, however, 
very far from embracing all the pas- 
sages which might have been com- 
prehended,) Dr. Jarvis begins with 
John iii. 5; and Johni. 11,13. He 
then notices the several important 
passages in the First Epistle of St. 
John (1 John ii. 29; iii. 2, 3, 9,10; 
v. 1, 4, 18,) and makes the follow- 
ing judicious observations: 

“ In these remarkable expressions, the 
Apostle evidently uses the term ‘ sons 
of God.’ to denote those who are so in 


the highest sense in which it can be ap- 
plied to men in this world. His lan- 
guage amounts, in fact, to a description 
of the Christian character. He affirms 
that the true Christian doth righteous- 
ness; doth not commit sin; believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ; loveth God 
and all mankind, but more especially 
all who partake of the same renewed 
nature ; overcometh the world by his 
faith ; and guardeth himself from the 
temptations and assaults of his spiritual 
adversary. In a word, he who is rege- 
nerate in this world, in the most com- 
plete sense of the metaphor, is risen 
from the death of sin unto the life of 
righteousness.” pp. 66, 67. 


We have not space to dwell on 
the other passages which Dr. Jarvis 
endeavours to illustrate, but must 
hasten to a criticism of great mo- 
ment offered by him on the affinity 
of the words Renovation and Re- 
generation. He considers the dis- 
tinction which has been made of 
late years between these two ex- 
pressions as unfounded in fact, as 
unsupported by the usual language 
of the ancient fathers, and of the 
greatest divines of our own church ; 


and as narrowing the phraseology ' 


of the Scriptures, and leading to 
confusion and schism. He con- 
cludes by asserting that Resurrec- 
tion, Renovation, and Regeneration, 
were in a metaphorical sense used 
anciently as convertible terms. His 
remarks here are too important not 
to be cited. 


“If the renovation of our nature be 
but another term to express its resur- 
rection or regeneration from the death 
of sin to the life of righteousness, then 
it will be seen that our spiritual rege- 
neration is the process of our whole 
mortal life. It is begun when the Holy 
Spirit begins to operate upon our minds. 
It is promoted by the use of all the 
means of grace, by the preaching and 
reading of the word of God, by prayer, 
by the administration of the sacraments, 
by our very trials and afflictions. While 
the seeds of sin remain in our nature, 
our inner man must be renewed from 
day today. We must be for ever en- 
gaged in purifying our bodies and our 
souls, and continually becoming more 
and more perfect until this mortality 
shall be swallowed upof life.” pp.74,75. 
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On the whole, it is impossible for 

us not to observe with pleasure the 
inviting openings to a reconciliation 
of contending opinions which this 
respectable publication presents. 
The chief point of novelty in it is 
the import given to the word Rege- 
neration; on which topic we will 
only further say, that we think the 
arguments of our author highly de- 
serving of attention. Probably the 
sense given to the word by the 
Greek writers, the Jews, and the 
early fathers, has not had sufficient 
weight with many modern divines. 
This part, however, of the question 
is really of less moment, if we are 
allowed, with Dr. Jarvis, to con- 
sider the grace of the Holy Spirit 
as not necessarily and invariably 
accompanying the outward admi- 
nistration of baptism; if we are 
further at liberty to expound and 
illustrate regeneration by the nu- 
merous other passages in holy 
Scripture, which describe an en- 
.tire change of heart and life; and 
if we are likewise free to distinguish 
‘the liturgical and charitable use 
‘of the term, as connected with the 
sacrament, from the ordinary and 
practical consideration of it, as sy- 
nonymous with all those various 
figurative expressions by which the 
New Testament enforces on us the 
indispensable necessity of a new 
creation in Christ Jesus. 

We need scarcely remark how 
widely distant is all this from the 
dangerous notions which appeared 
in the well-known tract of Dr., now 
Bishop, Mant, which gave rise to 
the baptismal controversy ; a tract 
in which, as it originally stood, the 
public were taught that baptism 
“ rightly administered,” that is, by 
an authorized clergyman, and irre- 
spective of its being “ rightly re- 
ceived,” always conveys those spirit- 
ual benefits of which the outward sa- 
crament is a sign and a seal, but, 
as experience too plainly proves, is 
by no means invariably an instru- 
ment of conveyance. 

Still, it is comparatively a smal! 
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matter that, owing to the late contro- 
versy, most important concessions 
have been made, unless the better 
information which has been elicited 
on this subject lead to correspond- 
ing results. The practical use which 
the clergy of the episcopal churches 
of England and America make of 
this doctrine in their ministry, is 
the great question. If infinitely 
more than a baptismal investiture, 
if a deep, pervading, abiding, spi- 
ritual change of heart is indispen- 
sably necessary in every descend- 
ant of our fallen parents, then the 
doctrine of conversion, or renova- 
tion, or regeneration, call it what 
we will, is of prime moment, and 
should appear both from the press 
and the pulpit in broad distinction 
from all questions of mere outward 
privilege. We would suggest to the 
respected author’s consideration, 
whether the manner in which this 
doctrine is displayed in the sermon 
before us is adequate to the in- 
finite importance of the souls of 
men, and the extreme danger of a 
formal, worldly, and lifeless Christi- 
anity. We are aware, indeed, that 
conciones ad clerum have been 
allowed to expatiate very widely on 
points of learned criticism, as if 
taking for granted that all is right 
in matters of faith and practice ; 
and we do not deny that the chief 
questions involved in the baptismal 
controversy are of quite sufficient 
importance to become the subject 
of discourse and erudite inquiry on 
such an oceasion asa convention 
or visitation sermon. Still, matters 
should not be left thus. All human 
beings, young and old, rich and 
poor, cleric or laic, are rapidly has- 
tening to eternity ; points of infinite 
moment, points to which all sub- 
jects of form and ritual are far 
subordinate, press for instant and 
paramount attention. We entreat 
the episcopal clergy on both sides 
of the Atlantic, to consider whether 
spiritual religion, the religion of the 
heart, the religion which springs 
from the grace of the Holy Spirit— 
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the religion which flows forth in 
contrition for sin, which clings 
with affectionate and holy faith to 
the atoning death of the Saviour, 


and which produces the fruit of 


divine love to God and man— 
whether this religion is not in fact 
EVERY THING—whether it is not 
the remedy of human misery, the 
characteristic of the Gospel, the 
glory of the Son of God, the source 
of every good word and work. It 
is the persuasion that this view of 
true religion is gaining ground ra- 
pidly amongst us, that has induced 
us to notice the present publication 
as holding out a prospect of in- 
creasing harmony of sentiment and 
feeling. The rest is to be learned 
upon our knees, in the closet, in 
communion with our own hearts, 
by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, by the study of the Bible. 
In proportion as religion, thus ac- 
quired by Divine teaching, is super- 
added to an orthodox creed and 
the attainments of sound theologi- 
cal knowledge, will our episcopal 
churches flourish under the Divine 
blessing and grace. We take our 
leave of Dr. Jarvis—of whose zeal- 
ous labours, missionary spirit, and 
earnest contention for the faith 
against those Socinian principles 
which so fearfully prevail in the site 
and vicinity of his pastoral ministra- 
tions, we have heard not without 
much pleasure and _ satisfaction— 
with a sincere respect for the talent 
and industry manifested in this work, 
with an entire approbation of many 
of his sentiments, and with a fervent 
desire and prayer that the inter- 
changes of Christian affection and 
esteem with our American brethren 
may not only cement our sister 
churches in harmony and good will, 
but may likewise centribute to the 
general good understanding and ami- 
ty of two nations, already united by 
so many ties of kindred and lan- 
guage and common interests, and 
called, therefore, in an especial man- 
ner, to the cultivation of that peace 
and charity which are the elements 
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of all social and national felicity, 
and are attendants and handmaids 


of religion. 
—>— 


The Nature and Obligations of Per- 
sonal and Family Religion ; with 
a Variety of Prayers, for Indivi- 
duals and Families. By Danie. 
Dewar, LL.D., late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity and King’s College of 
Aberdeen, and now Minister of 
the Tron Church, Glasgow. Se- 
cond Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Glasgow : Chalmers and Collins. 
8vo. pp. 426. price Ss. 


“ We are setting up,’ said Dr. 
Paley, in his Charge to the Clergy 
of the Diocess of Carlisle in the 
year 1790, “a kind of philosophi- 
cal morality, detached from religion, 
and independent of its influence, 
which may be cultivated, it is said, 
as well without Christianity as with 
it: and which, if cultivated, renders 
religion and religious institutions 
superfluous.” We fear that in Scot- 
land as well.as in England there 
has been too much truth in this 
observation. The “ philosophy of 
morals” has been too often taught 
on principles either adverse to 
Christianity, or at variance with its 
spirit, or altogether independent of 
it; and the consequence has been, 
that many young men have entered 
on the study of theology with tem- 
pers and principles far remote from 
the humble simplicity and intellec- 
tual diffidence of Christian disci- 
ples. The great and essential arti- 
cles of religion have in such cases 
been either wholly overlooked, or 
at least have not received that pro- 
minence to which they are entitled. 
Erroneous views of the moral cha- 
racter of God and man have been 
cherished and promulgated. The 
revealed will of the Creator has not 
been openly and decidedly appealed 
to as the supreme standard of right 
and wrong ; and the obligations of 
virtue have been deduced rather 
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from considerations of feeling, of 
honour, or of interest, than from 
those nobler and purer motives 
which God himself has been pleased 
to address to us. 

Weare gratified, however, to find, 
that notwithstanding the evil results 
which have been so frequently at- 
tributed to the manner in which 
morals and metaphysics are studied 
in the Scotch universities, there are 
some, we would hope many, “ pro- 
fessors of moral philosophy,” who, 
like the author of the valuable work 
before us, have formed more correct 
sentiments of what ought to be the 
ethical system of Christians; who 
have founded the science of morals 
on the solid basis of Christian prin- 
ciple ; who have availed themselves 
of the sacred lights of revelation, 
in exploring the dark and intricate 
mazes of the human character ; and 
instead of explocing the Christian 
graces, as Hume has done, under 
the designation of “ Monkish vir- 
tues,’ have elevated them to their 
justly exalted place in the code of 
moral obligation. And, indeed, of 
what avail are speculations on 
morality, when unaccompanied by 
practical principle? And what is 
the value of that virtue which ter- 
minates in theory or in feeling? 
It may figure in the pages of a 
philosophical system ; it may 
smooth the rugged surface of hu- 
man society; it may please the 
lovers of theory and the sentimental 
subjects of feeling; but it will 
leave the diseases of human nature 
exactly where it found them, and 
oppose a very contemptible barrier 
to the march of profligacy and vice. 
That morality alone is profitable, 
and suited to the state of man as a 
fallen and sinful creature, which 
looks to the will of God as its rule, 
and the glory of God as its end; 
and which appeals to such sublime 
and purifying principles as those 
which are inculcated and exempli- 
fied in the valuable, work before 
us, on The Naturé and Obliga- 
tions of Personal and Family Re- 
ligion.” 
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Dr. Dewar is already known 
to the public as the author of two 
treatises ; the one, on “ the Cha- 
racter and Customs of the Irish ;’’ 
and the other, on * the Internal 
Evidences and Designs of Chris- 
tianity.” ‘The present work will 
not detract from his reputation. 
It may not indeed enlarge his 
fame among merely literary men; 
and we should pity the writer 
who would make this his main or 
ultimate end. But it will be re- 
ceived with gratitude by those who 
value evangelical truth as the true 
foundation of morals, and the only 
effectual safeguard of human _ so- 
ciety ; and will be hailed as a valu- 
able gift at the altar of domestic 
piety. 

The work consists of eight chap- 
ters on the following subjects :— 
The importance of personal religion 
to all, but particularly to heads of 
families ;—The necessity of family 
religion to personal religion ;—The 
nature of the duties of family reli- 
gion ;—The manner in which they 
ought to be discharged ;— Motives 
to the practice of them ;—The im- 
provement of family afflictions ;— 
The duties of young persons ;—and 
the dangers and duties more pecu- 
liar to young Christians. These 
varied topics are severally illus- 
trated with ability, with distinct- 
ness of apprehension, and with be- 
coming seriousness of mind and 
manner. On some of the topics 
the author is rather prolix; and 
this tendency to spread out has the 
effect of frequently enfeebling his 
statements, which would gain much 
by being exhibited in a more con- 
densed form. The style of Tacitus 
is perhaps one of the best models 
for works of didactic instruction ; 
that of Sallust or Livy seems better 
adapted to oral communications, 
particularly from the pulpit. The 
manner of Paley, though deficient 
as respects feeling and “ unction,” 
is, from its simplicity and perspi- 
culty, admirably suited to the con- 
veyance of religious and moral 
truth from the press. But the 
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literary defect to which we have 
now adverted in the work before us, 
is more than supplied by the spirit 
of warm affection, of deep serious- 
ness, and impassioned earnestness, 
which pervade its pages, and 
which can hardly fail to interest 
and to please the reflecting and 
serious reader. As specimens of 
Dr. Dewar’s manner, we must con- 
tent ourselves with éwo passages, 
which we select on account of the 
important remarks which they con- 
vey. The first passage is from the 
section, entitled, “ Catechetical In- 
struction.” 


“TI long to see the inhabitants of 
Scotland to be again that which the in- 
habitants of Scotland once were. Our 
forefathers made it their business not 
only to instruct their families, on the 
evening of the Sabbath, but to instruct 
themselves: to obtain by reading, and 
meditation, and prayer, clearer and 
more impressive views of Christian 
truth ; to acquire accurate knowledge 
of the grounds of their faith, and the 
Nature of its doctrines and its designs ; 
and to reach the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. Hence it was 
that they had deep as well as just views 
of ductrine and of duty ; and that in 
place of being children, tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, by the sleight of men and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive, they spake the truth in 
love, and grew up unto Him in all 
things, which is the Head, even Christ. 
They read the Bible diligently, and the 
books of practical divinity which might 
enable them more fully to understand 
it. They did not rest in the notion that 
they were already Christians; but stu- 
died to grow in grace, and in the krow- 
ledge of their Lord and Saviour, and 
used every means for attaining the end 
of their faith, even the salvation of 
their souls. There were, in their per- 
sonal and family religion, not the fee- 
blenessand the fickieness of childhood, 
but the vigorous effort, and the sound 
understanding, characteristic of perfect 
men in Christ Jesus. 

“ [T need not say that their descend- 
ants, generally speaking, with all their 
zeal for public usefulness, do not in this 
respect imitate their example. There 
isa flimsiness and a superficiality in 
almost all that they do connected with 
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religion. Our public discourses have 
been polished down into the form of 
short and common-place essays on some 
ethical truism ; and the bold and manly 
eloquence of our fathers, so full of unc- 
tion, and so full of faithfulness, and de- 
riving its strength from the doctrines 
of the Gospel, which is so constantly 
embodied, has, I fear, in many instan- 
ces, given place to a strain of preach- 
ing, which awakens no anxiety, and 
which produces no interest. And is it 
any wonder that a people who are but 
imperfectly acquainted with the ele- 
ments of Christian doctrines, should 
like to have itso? Or what more wo- 
ful proof of the growing decline of true 
religion in our land than that patrons 
of churches, during more than the last 
half century, have been so regardless of 
the voice of a people, not yet become 
thoroughly indifferent to the great 
truths which they were taught by their 
fathers to regard as divine, and which 
they were anxious that their ministers 
should teach ? Is it not in the land that 
Knox and Melville, and the other great 
and good men of our church, succeeded 
in reforming and in evangelizing, that 
those who have walked in their foot- 
steps, and who have so conscientiously 
held forth the great doctrines which 
rendered their ministry a blessing to so 
many generations, have been systema- 
tically opposed and discountenanced, 
and represented as wild and fanatical in 
their notions ? And the religion of the 
times, so alarmingly prevalent, and so 
boldly directed in hostile array against 
constituted authorities, is but the fruit 
of that system of indifference to the 
spiritual wants of the people, and of 
that substitution of cold and heartless 
speculation, in room of, the doctrines 
of the word of God, which were at one 
time, and with certain classes, so 
much in vogue. I shall never cease 
to avow what in my conscience I most 
firmly believe, that it is by the faithful 
preaching of these doctrines alone, 
as they are contained in the Confes- 
sion of Faith and Catechisms of our 
church, that the interests of true mo- 
rality, as well as of enlightened and 
steady loyalty, are promoted,” &c. pp. 
126—129. 


Our author then proceeds to 
oint out the importance of atten- 
tion to the diferent parts of family 
religion, and particularly the duty 
of catechising children and servants. 
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He offers some very important re- 
marks on * Sabbath Schools,” with 
the view of guarding ministers and 
heads of families against the abuse 
of these institutions. Without low- 
ering their value, or questioning 
their utility, he states that they 
are designed, properly speaking, as 
substitutes for the want of family 
instruction ; that in no case should 
they be made an apology for the 
neglect of this; and that whatever 
tends to weaken the authority of 
parents, or to encourage them in 
the neglect of a divinely commanded 
duty, should be strictly watched 
and guarded against as dangerous 
to the best interests of practical 
godliness. Were every parent able 
and willing to do his duty, Sunday 
schools would be useless, and 
might even be hurtful; and it is 
only because parents do not or can- 
not fulfil their proper duties, that 
these helps become necessary. But 
in this light they are truly valuable, 
and deserve far greater countenance 
and patronage than they have ever 
yet received from the Christian com- 
munity. 

In the sections on the “ Duties of 
Masters and Servants,’ we could 
have wished that our author had 
noticed a very prevalent but most 
pernicious custom, particularly in 
large towns, both in England and 
Scotland, of servants claiming, and 
masters and mistresses allowing 
them, the Sunday to themselves ; 
in other words, to be spent in idle- 
ness, worldly conversation, and 
amusement; in place of being de- 
voted to the public and private ex- 
ercises of Divine worship, except 
so much as is exempted for works of 
necessity and mercy. We have 
reason to believe that this habit or 
custom prevails to a great extent 
in Glasgow and its vicinity, the 
scene of our author’s pastoral la- 
bours; and we might adduce many 
flagrant and affecting illustrations 
of its demoralizing and unchristian- 
izing tendency. Christian masters 
and mistresses should remember 
that the Sabbath is not theirs to 
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give; and servants should be re- 
minded of the high command of 
Him with whom there is no respect 
of persons—“* Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.” If ever 
religion shall flourish in Scotland 
or elsewhere, one of the principal 
means must assuredly be an exem- 
plary attention to that infinitely 
important, but every where much 
neglected, duty of keeping holy the 
Sabbath-day. 

Our next quotation shall be from 
the section entitled, “ Address to 
those who now are, or who intend 
becoming, Students of Divinity.” 


** Before any one should devote him- 
self, or be devoted by another, to this 
work, he should be sure that he hasa 
deep sense of religion on his heart; 
that he has a tender conscience, effec- 
tually convinced of the evil of sin, and 
the necessity of holiness; that he feels 
powerfully the worth of a Saviour’s sa- 
crifice, and the divine excellency of 
his knowledge; and that he regards it 
as his highest honour to be the humble 
instrument of opening the blind eyes, 
and of turning men from darkness unto 
light, and from the power of satan unto 
God. These essential qualifications of 
personal religion he should possess be- 
fore he resolves on devoting himself 
to the arduous work of saving souls. 
Should he proceed without them, he 
will probably become the enemy of 
those who have a serious concern for 
their salvation ; he will, perhaps, repre- 
sent them, even in his preaching, as self- 
conceited hypocrites, as wild and fana- 
tical; his state of heart will disincline 
him, and perhaps his ignorance will dis- 
able him, from declaring to the people 
the whole counsel of God; and thus, 
from bis own want of religion, he will be 
careless about his work, and deepen the 
sleep of spiritual death on the souls un- 
der his ministrations and around him. 

“ When you are satisfied as to your 
personal religion, see that your views of 
the doctrines of the Saviour be sound. 
It is not to be expected that these views 
should, in the first instance, be either 
deep or comprehensive. But it is of 
essential importance, that in so far as 
they go, they should be scriptural. It 
is the duty of all the disciples of Christ 
to grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of their Lord and Saviour ; but no one 
should devote himself to the work of 
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the Christian ministry, whose views of 
the elements, at least of the doctrine 
of Christ, are not correct. Study these 
elements much, as they are contained 
in the Catechism, and the other spiri- 
tual and practical books which, while 
they explain them, enforce them with 
sacred unction on the heart. Be well 
grounded in these, before entering 
much on the study of human sciences ; 
and keep them constantly in view while 
acquiring a knowledge of these sci- 
ences ; and thus you will be likely to 
derive from learning, all the good it can 
afford, without being corrupted or per- 
verted by it from the simplicity that is 
in Christ.” pp. 253, 254. 


We have not space for remarks 
upon, or citations from, other parts 
of the volume, except to add, that 
the “ prayers for individuals and 
families,” twenty-eight in number, 
are truly scriptural. Some of those 
for family worship are rather long; 
and, by a new arrangement, the 
number might, out of the same ma- 
terials, be considerably increased. 
The work is characterised by cor- 
rect judgment, and Christian senti- 
ments, and it would delight us to 
find this work, or something like 
it—for instance, Mr. Bickersteth’s 
invaluable Treatise on Prayer—on 
the tables of every family in the 
land. We do not indeed suppose 
that individuals or families are, ge- 
nerally speaking, ignorant that 
prayer is a duty ; but they often need 
both incitements to its discharge, and 
helps for discharging it. And even 
this is not all; for as Mr. Bicker- 
steth remarks, in the justly popu- 
lar work above meationed, “ The 
grace of prayer is a Divine gift of 
far more importance than the mere 
knowledge of the various parts of 
this duty, or the ability to perform 
it before man.” The object of Dr. 
Dewar, as well as of Mr. Bicker- 
steth, (whose work we have the 
rather introduced on the present 
occasion, as its rapid sale rendered 
a formal review of it on its publi- 
cation superfluous,) is to induce 
individuals to pray with the heart 
and with the understanding also; a 
duty necessary at all times, but 
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which never required to be more 
strongly pressed than in the present 
day, when, to adopt again the words 
of Mr. Bickersteth, “ men are so 
apt to gain knowledge without cor- 
responding feelings; and are tempt- 
ed to make a profession of religion, 
and to talk about it, while, it is to be 
feared, the more retired, and all-im- 
portant duties of devout prayer, me- 
ditation, self-examination, and read- 
ing the Scriptures, are neglected.” 

We shall only add, that though 
Dr. Dewar’s work is generally free 
from a controversial spirit, there is 
here and there a remark which some 
of his readers will think might have 
been spared; as, for instance, at 
page 260, where he alludes to the 
use of the term priest, &c. under 
the Christian dispensation. In the 
Church of England such words no 
more convey superstitious notions, 
than the names of the days of the 
week or of the months, which the 
Society of Friends so strongly re- 
probate. The word priest is, in 
truth, only a corruption or curtail- 
ment of the word presbyter ; as bi- 
shop is of ‘swxores: but, were it 
otherwise, we might say with 
Hooker : “ The fathers of the church 
call usually the ministry of the 
Gospel priesthood, in regard to that 
which the Gospel hath proportion- 
able |corresponding] to ancient sa- 
crifices; namely, the communion 
of the blessed body and blood of 
Christ, although it hath properly 
now no sacrifice. As for the peo- 
ple, when they hear the name, it 
draweth no more their minds to any 
cogitation of sacrifice, than the 
name of a senator or alderman 
causeth them to think upon old age, 
or to imagine that every one so term- 
ed must needs be ancient, because 
years were respected in the first no- 
mination of both. Wherefore, to 
pass by the name, let them use what 
dialect they will, whether we call it 
a priesthood, a presbytership, or a 
ministry, it skilleth [matters] not; 
although in truth the word presbyter 
doth seem more fit.” Eccles. Pol. 
Book V. 
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Sermons. By the Rev. J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, A. M. Vicar of Har- 
row; Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Northwick ; 
and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. London: 
Hatchard and Son, and T. Ca- 
dell. 1822. pp. xvi. and 433. 


We have had the sincere gratifica- 
tion of introducing Mr. Cunning- 
ham to our readers on several for- 
mer occasions. Not only has he 
appeared before the public as the 
avowed author of a valuable Essay 
on Christianity in India, of a Reply 
to the Thoughts of Dr. Maltby 
on the Danger of circulating the 
Scriptures, and of some seasonable 
Cautions to Continental Travellers, 
but also as the anonymous writer 
of three very interesting publica- 
tions, which, though founded in 
fable, were intended, and are cal- 
culated, to convey and to recom- 
mend important religious truths to 
those who might not feel disposed 
to receive them under a severer 
garb. In our review of “A world 
without Souls,” (a work of which 
it is but justice to the author to re- 
mark, that in the latter editions he 
has “ rubbed off” some improprie- 
ties in the first, and added many 
useful and excellent passages,) we 
had occasion to observe, that the 
assumption of the mask of fiction 
was, in his case, the reverse of 
what it might be in some other in- 
stances, a proof that he preferred 
usefulness to display. Of the man- 
ner in which the story of “the Vel- 
vet Cushion” is detailed—though 
we are by no means extravagant 
admirers of this style of writing— 
we spoke in terms of warm com- 
mendation. In reviewing “ San- 
cho, the Proverbialist,” while we 
declared our belief that the first 
part of it especially might be high- 
ly useful in suggesting some valu- 
able hints on the conduct of educa- 
tion, we yet added the expression 
of our final hope, that a pen, which, 
in its lighter mood and occasional 
Curist. Osserv. No. 252. 


exercise, was capable of appeal- 
ing so powerfully to the understand- 
ing and the feelings of the reader, 
might soon be wielded more serious- 
ly, on some occasion which should 
be no less worthy of its powers than 
of that holy faith which it appeared 
evidently well qualified to defend 
and enforce. This hope has not 
been disappointed; and we are 
now happy in again presenting Mr. 
Cunningham to our readers, in his 
still more appropriate character as 
a Christian minister, and the avow- 
ed author of a volume of sermons. 
We were prepared to think highly 
of his merits in this department of 
sacred literature, from the perusal 
of several occasional discourses from 
his pen, particularly one of great va- 
lue, on the ‘Trials and Encourage- 
ments of the Christian Missionary, 
preached before the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and printed at their re- 
quest. As a writer of instructive 
fiction, he interested us: but a mi- 
nister of the gospel never appears to 
so much advantage in any borrowed 
character, as in his own ; or is quae 
lified to do so much good to socie- 
ty, as when he stands forth in the 
performance of his proper and ac- 
knowledged office, as an accredit- 
ed “ambassador for Christ,” a 
“ steward of the mysteries of God.” 
There may indeed occasionally be 
some advantage in concealing the 
professional garb and wand of the 
physician, or in laying aside for a 
time the solemn countenance which 
might alarm the tender nerves of an 
inexperienced patient. It is per- 
haps on this principle that the un- 
professional services of laymen and 
of females, in the cause of religion, 
have often been productive of such 
very extensive benefits. ~And it is 
perhaps in consequence of this, that 
clergymen have been induced, in 
some instances, to write anonymous- 
ly, or to make use of playful expe- 
dients, or fictitious narrative, ia the 
hope of thus arresting the attention 
of those who would have recoiled 
from the perusal of a direct pastoral 
address. Mr. Cunningham, among 
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others, adopted this expedient ; and 
if we were not backward in offer- 
ing our commendation to his mo- 
tives and achievements on these 
lighter occasions, it will readily 
be inferred that it is with no slight 
satisfaction that we hail him now 
vested in his own robes, and as- 
suming the station and character 
which he is so well qualified to oc- 
cupy andadorn. The advantages 
of concealment are occasional, tem- 
porary, perhaps equivocal; and the 
good effected by it relates only or 
chiefly to those who are not already 
enlisted in the ranks of genuine 
Christianity. And even these be- 
nefits may be in a great degree 
counterbalanced by the want of 
that confidence which the presence 
and countenance of a leader be- 
stow upon his friends. The in- 
fluence of an anonymous writer is 
that of an individual; whereas the 
authority of an experienced minister, 
who comes forward in his proper 
character, is that of a chief, and 
carries with it a weight proportion- 
ed both to his personal respecta- 
bility, and to the experience he has 
already had, or is believed to have 
had, in the Christian warfare. When 
he unfurls his standard, or rather 
the standard of the common Cap- 
tain of our salvation, we naturally 
gall to mind his circie of friends, 
gonnexions, and parishioners—or, 
as we may say, his clansmen—who 
are accustomed to march under 
it, and are ready to support their 
Jeader, in union with the ge- 
neral church militant, in the com- 
bat with the prince of darkness. 
And hence, among other reasons, 
we are disposed to congratulate our 
readers on the increasing number 
of parochial sermons which issue 
from the press. In every such vo- 
lume, the author stands forward as 
the leader of a small band; and we 
are thus enabled to see, as it were 
successively developed before us, 
some of the scattered forces of the 
army of our Redeemer, each in its 
appointed station, and ready to add 
its weight in the general cause. For 
every zealous clergyman may be 
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presumed to be supported by some 
individuals, who have been won by 
his exhortations, and who exempli- 
fy in their lives the influence of the 
doctrines which he inculcates. In 
this view, the publication of the 
same truths, by different clergy- 
men, has a multiplied effect, and 
raises before the eye of Faith a 
cloud of witnesses in defence of the 
Gospel. ; 

The volume before us consists of 
twenty-three sermons on miscella- 
neous subjects, having no other very 
close tie of connexion, than that they 
were delivered by a faithful pastor, 
from the same pulpit, to his flock, 
during the course of two years. ‘The 
author remarks, that 


“ He has been led to this undertaking 
partly by perceiving the general thirst 
for this species of publication—partly 
by an ardent desire, before he is called 
tc his great account, to bequeath to his 
family, his parish, and his friends, some 
slight memorial of his ?oterest in their 
temporal and spiritual welfare ; and 
some less fugitive record, than a mere 
address from the pulpit, of the princi- 
ples in which he has found, through 
the great mercy of God, his own con- 
solation and joy. 

* Perhaps, however, the wish he had 
for some time entertained of endea- 
vouring to prepare a volume of Ser- 
mons for the press might not have been 
realized, if he had not felt the impor- 
tance, during a season of comparative 
retirement, of labouring to withdraw 
the mind from mournful contempla- 
tions by occupying it with useful pur- 
suits. And he hopes to be pardoned 
for so far obtruding the facts of hisown 
history on the attention of others, as to 
state, that he has never felt his trials so 
little as when thus striving to minister 
to the wants of a suffering world—as 
when, having nothing but a ‘ mite’ to 
offer, he has been endeavouring to cast 
that mite into the ‘treasury’ of God.” 


pp. iii, iv. 


Perhaps in this last sentence, 
though written simply to account 
for the circumstance of publishing 
a volume of sermons—a circum- 
stance now too common to require 
much explanation—the reader may 
trace something of the character- 
istic style of the author of the se- 
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veral works already adverted to; 
a style lively, impressive, and dis- 
tinguished by many beauties, but 
with a mixture of epigrammatic 
point more usual in works of fancy 
than in discourses from the pulpit. 
A single example of what we mean 
may be given in the following sen- 
tence : 


“ Crown a man to-day, and he may 
be a corpse to-morrow. The flowers on 
our brows at one inoment, may be scat- 
tered over our tomb at another.” p. 409. 


There is also something of the 
same preference of point to perspicu- 
ity, in the following remark, which, 
being one of the heads of a discourse, 
demanded that perspicuity should be 
particularly studied. 


* A second cause of indecision is the 
too high or too low regard for the au- 
thority of human teachers.” p. 10. 


We will only cite one more in- 
stance, in which an important senti- 
ment is inculcated in a manner _per- 
haps somewhat too poetical. 


“There sleeps in many a grave, by 
which you pass coldly or dejectedly, 
a brother spirit, who, when all merely 
worldly friendships are forgotten, or re- 
membered only as the alliances of de- 
lusion and ruin, shall rise to claim you 
at the bar of God as a friend of his bo- 
som, as his glad associate and partner 
through the ages of eternity.” p. 387. 


We have inadvertently stumbled 
at the threshold on these slight 
criticisms ; but, on the whole, the 
volume, 2s compared with the au- 
thor’s lighter productions, is mark- 
ed by an increasing gravity and 
simplicity of manner and language ; 
suited to the greater solemnity of 
the occasion, and to the serious oc- 
cupation of one who is striving, as 
he himself expresses it, to minister 
to the wants of a suffering world.— 
We are happy, in this view, in pre- 
senting to our readers a very power- 
ful and solemn appeal, grounded on 
Heb. xii. 22—24. 


“ Suppose yourselves already intro- 
duced into the august assembly we have 
been contemplating to-day. Could yon, 
if you had seen its glories, if vou had 
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trodden the golden streets of the ‘ hea- 
venly city,’ or breathed the air of the 
‘ mount’ of God ; or had been enthron- 
ed amidst the powers and principalities 
of heaven; or had held deep converse 
with those happy spirits whom death 
hath snatched away ; or had rejoiced in 
the light of the Divine presence; or 
had surveyed the glorified body of the 
Redeemer seated on the Throne of bis 
Father, and dispensing the blessings ot 
the everlasting covenant, the crowns of 
pure gold, and the jewels of the sanc- 
tuary ;—could you turn from all this, 
and go back with the same zest to the 
follies and vices of life? Conld you 
again satisfy yourself with the lean ce- 
remonia! of a worldly life, with society 
without love, with habits of intercourse 
which go nigh to exclude God from his 
own world, which ‘ crucify his Son 
afresh,’ which ‘ do despite to the Spi- 
rit of Grace,’ which magnify this mo- 
ment of existence into ages, and reduce 
eternity toa shadow ? Could you abanj 
don heaven, and all its glories, for the 
doubtful pleasures and certain miseries 
of a worldly life ? Would you not ex- 
claim, if solicited to make this world 
your main pursuit, *‘ This is not our 
home—we have here no abiding city— 
we seek the city whose builder and 
maker is God.’ Then, my Christian 
brethren, let your life, and spirit, and 
conversation prove to the world that 
such is the present conviction and reso- 
lution of your mind. For these things 
are as sure as though you had stood in 
the midst of the splendid assembly 
which the text presents to you. A sin- 
gle day may put you in possession of 
these joys for ever.” pp. 394—396. 


The subjects of the Sermons (it 
has been already stated) are mis- 
cellaneous. They are evidently se- 
lected with a view to practical ef- 
fect, and exhibit an able and pleas- 
ing pattern of that reciprocal de- 
pendence between doctrine and pre- 
cept which appears in Scripture, 
and the inculcation of which is the 
only method of instruction calcu- 
lated at once to arouse a sinner, and 
yet to cheer him, if he desires to re- 
pent and to turn to God, by the 
merciful promises of the Gospel. 

Some readers may perhaps con- 
sider it a defect in this volume, 
that few of the more prominent 
doctrines of the Gospel are parfi- 
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cularly and formally discussed and 
explained ; a defect, if it be such, 
which the promise of a second vo- 
lume excites the hope of seeing 
speedily supplied. One important 
doctrine indeed is discussed at 
length; and we are tempted to ex- 
tract the heads under which it is 
treated, as conveying a luminous and 
instructive epitome of the whole 


subject. 


*“ We are to consider what progress 
may be made in the study and use of 
Scripture without the special influences 
of the Holy Spirit. 

“ 1, In the first place, then, it is ob- 
vious that, without such special influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, it is possible 
to arrive at a bare belief in the truth of 
Scripture.—It has been affirmed, by 
one of the most distinguished judicial 
characters of this country, that the evi- 

‘dence for the truth of the Gospel was 
stronger to his mind than that for any 
fact ever brought for judgment into a 
court of justice. But if this be true, no 
special influence can be necessary to 
enable us to perceive the strength of 
this evidence. Men of keen faculties 
in other pursuits, do not forfeit them on 
approaching the word of God. And, 
accordingly, the mere truth of Scrip- 
ture has been admitted by thousands 
whose lives have sufficiently indicated 
the absence of all spiritual influence on 
their hearts. ‘ Believest thou the pro- 
phets ?’ said Pzu! to Agrippa; and he 
adds, ‘1 know that thou believest,’ al- 
though the habits of Agrippa at the mo- 
ment plainly proclaimed the absence of 
all sanctifying influence on the mind. 
And, in like manner, it is said, even of 
those miserable spirits who are farthest 
removed from all spiritual influence, 
that they ‘ believe, and tremble.’ 

“2. Again: itis possible for an in- 
dividual, without the special] influence 
of the Holy Spirit, to become acquaint- 
ed with the contents of the Sacred Vo- 
lame.—The same faculties which ena- 
ble him to collect the contents of any 
other book, do not forsake him in the 
examination of this.” pp. 42, 43. 

“In the third place, it is possible, 
without the special influence of the 
Holy Spirit, to fee! the highest admira- 
tion for parts of the Sacred Volume.— 
The examiner of Scripture, especially 
ifa man of fine taste, may be charmed 
with its literary beauties, with the force 
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of its reasonings, the power of its Jan- 
guage, and the splendour of its image- 
ry.” p. 43. 

“* Once more: such an individual 
may proceed clearly and strikingly to 
display the contents of the Sacred Vo- 
lume to others.” p. 44. 

* But I come new, secondly, to in- 
quire what is that knowledge and use 
of Scripture of which the Holy Ghost 
must be considered as the exclusive 
author.” 

“In the first place, it is by the Holy 
Spirit we are led to make a personal 
application of the holy Scripture to 
our own case. The individuals whom 
we have been hitherto contemplating, 
may become, as we have seen, in a 
measure acquainted with the contents 
of the Scriptures. But, then, they 
know them rather for others than them- 
selves. The truths of that Gospel, which 
is ‘the power of God unto salvation in 
them that believe,’ instead of entering 
their minds, lie uselessly on the surface, 
Nothing but the power of the Holy 
Spirit can carry the holy seed to its pro- 
per destination in the soul. * Paul may 
plant, Apollos may water, but God 
giveth the increase.’ Nothing can be 
more appalling than the deadness of the 
conscience, till the Spirit of the Lord 
thus quicken it into sensibility and 
life—nothing more delightful than its 
tenderness when this change is wrought. 
Then it is, that, with the jailor, the man 
thus visited of God exclaims, ‘ What 
must I do to be saved ?’ Then it is, that, 
with the disciples, he asks, ‘Is it I? 
Am I the guilty man described in the 
Gospel, and for whom the Great Shep- 
herd lived and died 2’? Then it is, that, 
however indifferent before, he exclaims 
with Job, when admitted to personal 
intercourse with God, ‘ I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear; but 
now mine eye seeth thee, and I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.’ 

“3. It is the Spirit of God alone 
who endears the promises of Scripture 
to the heart.” pp. 47, 48. 

“Inthe third place: It is the Holy 
Spirit alone who brings the word of 
God effectually to bear upon the temper 
and conduct.—It is possible,as we have 
stated, without any special influence of 
the Holy Spirit, to admit the truth of 
Scripture. But without His aid, we 
cannot obey the Scripture. It isthelan- 
guage of God himself, ‘I will put my 
Spirit within thee, and cause thee to 
obey my statutes.’ * Walk in the Spirit, 
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and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh.’ Man, till brought under this new 
dominion, is always represented as a 
captive of satan—the world as his pri- 
son—and his lusts and appetites as the 
chains of his terrible bondage. But it 
is said, ‘ where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.” As soon as this new 
influence is feit on the soul, our chains 
begin to drop from us. Like the Apos- 
tle, in the dungeon, we find that some 
powerful hand is at work for our deli- 
verance. Some angry temper is gra- 
dually quieted, some lust is quenched, 
some passion is bridled. Our powers 
are gradually enlarged; until at length, 
loosened from the bands which held us 
so long and so disgracefully, we * walk 
abroad in all the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.’?” pp. 49, 50. 

“With a reference to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit onthe character and 
conduct,” (p. 41.) 

“ Tt is intended to examine, 

“J. What useful or attractive quali- 
ties a man may possess by nature. 

“TT. Whatare the qualities which the 
Spirit of God alone can impart to him.” 

“Inthe first place, then, he may, 
without the special influence ofthe Holy 
Spirit, be an honest man.—He maywish 
to rob no man of hisearthly rights. He 
may scorn and detest a lie. He may, 
if poor, refuse to eke out his scanty pit- 
tance by depredation upon the proper- 
ty of others. He may, if a tradesman, 
hold false weights and measures, and 
the thousand shifts and evasions too 
common in the traffic of the world, in 
utter abhorrence. He may thus act 
and feel, and yet be a stranger to the 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit. For he may possess all these qua- 
lities in common with the heathen who 
never heard of the true God; or with 


the multitudes who, having heard of 


Him, neglect or despise Him. He may 
have all these qualities without the 
smallest sense of his own sinfulness, 
and of his need of a Saviour ; or the 
slightest value for the word of God, for 
his church, his Sabbath, or his sacra- 
ments—without offering a single sup- 
plication for mercy, or a single tribute 
of praise and gratitude to the God and 
Saviour of a guilty world. 

‘In the next place, a man may be 
mild and gentle in his temper, without 
the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Nothing indeed can be more 
obvious, than that such a temper may 
prevail in the man, without the opera- 


> 
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tion of any principle whatever. [ndivi- 
duals notorious for the absence of piety, 
and for an addiction to gross immagali- 
ties, have been thus gifted. Whole na- 
tions have been discovered, remarkable 
at once for the absence of religion and 
the gentleness of their demeanour.” 
pp. 99, 60. 

“Inthe third place, great benevo- 
lence or kindness may exist in the mind 
without the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit.—In some cases, it will at 
once be admitted that this feeling ot 
kindness and tenderness is merely in- 
stinctive, and therefore independent 
of all principle ; as, for example, in the 
case of a parentto a child. In other 
cases, it is little more than enlarged 
self-love—a love of others for our own 
sake. And this is certain, that it is 
frequently found in minds wholly des- 
titute of the love of God and of our 
gracious Redeemer.”  p. 61. 

“Tu the fourth place, a man may be 
the ardent lover of his country, or of 
the public good, without the sanctify- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit.—I 
name this quality on account of the 
high value attached to it in society. 
But surely nothing can be more obvi- 
ous than that a man may thus live for 
the glory of his country ; may sacrifice 
his lifeon the altar of her liberties ; 
may, at the foot of the throne, glorious- 
ly assert the rightsof the people against 
a tyrant, or discharge the less popular, 
and therefore more difficult, duty of 
maintaining the rights of a sovereign 
against a deluded and murmuring peo- 
ple ;—he may do all this, and yet be 
without genuine religion.” pp. 62, 63. 

“ Tn the fifth place, a man may pos- 
sess much merely formal religion, with- 
out the sanctifving influences of the 
Holy Spirit.— Many of the Jews, forin- 
stance, thus sacrificed the substance of 
religion to its mere forms, the ‘ spirit’ 
to the ‘letter.’ The profligate Herod 
even ‘heard John gladly,’and was wil- 
ling to ‘do many things,’ although not 
to make the great sacrifice which God 
required. And such chardcters are by 
no means rare in society. Sometimes 
their religion is purely mechanical ; the 
result of early custom, or example, or 
accident. Sometimes it is nothing bet- 
ter than the homage of hypocrisy tothe 
world around them. Sometimes, espe- 
cially what may be called public and 
congregational religion, is mere sympa- 
thy with the feelings and affections of 
others, attachment to a particular mi- 











nister, the love of excitement, the taste 
for eloquence, or fine reasoning, or 
profound speculation.” pp. 63, 64. 

“ We are to consider, secondly, for 
what qualities we must be indebted to 
the Spirit of God alone. 

“Tn the first place, those very quali- 


ties which may exist independently of 


the sanctifying influence of the Spirit 
of God, will, without it, be defective in 
their motive and character. 

“ Take, for example, one of the most 
valuable of those qualities we have 
already named, as sometimes discover- 
ing itself in the character of a mere 
man of the world; | mean benevolence, 
or a disposition of kindness to others. 
To what does it amount in the bosom 
of such anindividual? It has noright 
principle, no pure motive, no fixedrule, 
no adequate object. It is liable to bend 
to interest, to be wearied by use or 
disappointment, and to be warped or 
extinguished by passion. It regards 
the bodies but neglects the souls of our 
suffering fellow creatures. It supplies 
some of their wants, but is little occu- 
pied with the cure of those moral evils 
which are the grand source of their 
misery. It labours perhaps to nourish 
the perishing tenement of clay, in which 

‘the immortal spirit dwells, and blindly 
leaves that very spirit under the influ- 
ence of that ignorance and those un- 
sanctified lusts and passions which shut 
men out from the kingdom of God, and 
prepare them for the society of the 
devil and his angels.” pp. 65, 66. 

“ But, secondly, some qualities can 

- have no existence in the mind except 
by the saving influence of the Holy 
Spirit.”—“ There exists not, in the soul 
unvisited by the Holy Spirit, any really 
spiritual and heavenly affections, any 
desire toturn to God—the God of holi- 
ness and purity ; to seek after Him who 
isthe Father, the Governor, the Sa- 
viour, the Sanctifier, the Judge of the 
world. It is the exclusive office of the 
Holy Spirit first to kindle these desires 
in the soul ; and, when kindled, to lead 
us on to a course of action correspond- 
ing with them. Without this sacred in- 
fluence, we have neither the will nor 
the power to turn to God, and to yield 
ourselves to his service. In the language 
of our church, ‘ we have no power to 
do good works pleasant and acceptable 
to God, without the grace of God, by 
Christ, preventing us, that we may 
have a good will, and working with us 

when we have that good will.’” p. 63. 
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“ In bringing these observations to a 
close ...let me guard you against any 
such abuse of the subject we have 
been considering, as to conceive that 
because certain mora] or benevolent 
dispositions and practices are not ne- 
cessarily the fruits of the Spirit ; there- 
fore a man under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit may want these qualities.—- 
Consider, my Christian brethren, 
amongst a multitude of other passages, 
the language of the text; ‘the fruit of 
the Spirit is in all goodness, and righte- 
ousness, and truth.’ Wherever, there- 
fore, the Holy Ghost is in possession 
of the heart, as infallibly as the effect 
will follow the cause, will these dispo- 
sitions, and the acts which flow from 
them, display themselves in the temper 
and life.” p. 72. 

“In the last place, let me add, that 
the proper use of the preceding obser- 
vations is evidently this, to set vour- 
selves to the task of earnest and devout 
supplication to God for the sanctifying 
influence of his Spirit on your own 
souls, and that of all in whom you are 
interested.” p. 73. 

But though, except in the ex- 
ample just quoted, there is in 
this publication little formal dis- 
cussion of specific doctrines, the 
reader will find every distinguish- 
ing truth of the Gospel recognised 
in its place, and generally stated 
with ability, precision, and effect. 
What the author regards as the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
are enumerated by him in one sen- 
tence. 

“ The records of eternal truth, as far 
as the grand fundamentals of religion 
are concerned,—for example, the being 
of a God, the Divinity and Atonement 
of Christ, the sacred influence of the 
Holy Spirit, the fall of man by his own 
misconduct, his justification by faith in 
Christ, his conversion by the Holy 
Ghost, the absolute necessity of good 
works and amiable tempers,—leave no 
room for rational doubt or disputation.” 
pp. 364, 365. 

But some of these truths are oc- 
casionally introduced with greater 
prominence. Witness the correct 
delineation of human corruption, 
which follows. 

“ As to the qualities of benevolence, 
or justice, or gratitude, of which the 
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relics are still discernible in the mind ; 

in what small quantities do they gene- 
rally exist even in the most favoured 
natures! and in how many, not at all! 
And then, as to spiritual qualities, how 
absolutely extinct are they in the un- 
converted mind! Where do we find in 
‘ the natural man’ the faith, the zeal, 
the self-devotion, the holy obedience 
which we owe to a God and Saviour ? 
And should not the want of these qua- 
lities, and the display of their opposites 
towards the Father and Saviour of the 
world, be deemed the strongest evi- 
dences of corruption? Would you not 
admit a man to be corrupt, who, though 
he had many pleasant and attractive 
qualities, was guilty of the crime of 
the blackest ingratitude and rebellion 
against a kind and tender Father ? And 
is not he therefore to be considered as 
depraved, be his powers of pleasing 
and attraction what they may, who in- 
sults or even neglects the tender Father 
of the universe, and the bleeding Sa- 
viour of a guilty world ?” pp. 265, 266. 


The following is a rapid sketch 
of the defective theology which, 
we trust, is gradually giving way 
to a sounder view of Christian 
truth. 


*¢ In many cases, even the great fun- 
damental principles of the Gospel,—the 
fall and corruption of human nature, the 
Divinity and atonement of Christ, the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, justification 
by faith in the Redeemer, the conver- 
sion and renewal of the heart by a 
Divine influence, salvation by the free 
and unmerited grace of God, acomplete 
surrender of our will, taste, and affec- 
tions to the holy law of God,—are calied 
in question, and a lean and spiritless 
morality put in their place?” p. 103. 


There are also statements in this 
volume, addressed very forcibly to 
the consciences of those unde- 
cided Christians who now abound 
in society. The first sermon in 
the series is addressed to persons 
of this character; and though we 
are doubtful whether the author 
may not have overlooked some of 
the topics that are the best cal- 
culated to correct the evil which is 
there so ably exposed, we yet re- 
gard it asa highly useful discourse, 
ad judiciously placed*at the very 
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entrance of the collection. One 
of the subjects discussed in it, 
which might perhaps be advan- 
tageously spared with a view to 
the general effect, is a question, 
parenthetically agitated, concern- 
ing the possibility of coming to a 
decision in matters of religion. 
Of the causes that are very just- 
ly assigned for the unhappy in- 
decision which so generally pre- 
vails, the following is perhaps a 
more natural, and therefore a more 
luminous order, than that which the 
author has adopted. First, neglect 
of the holy Scriptures; secondly, 


neglect of prayer; thirdly, at- 
tachment to the principles and 
habits of the world; fourthly, 


blind deference to the judgment 
of our contemporaries; fifthly, dis- 
regard of the examples and authori- 
ty of those who have gone before 
us. Of these causes, the first three 
will probably be found universally 
applicable, wherever there is an in- 
decision, while the remaining two 
are incidental and subsidiary, and 
prevail more or less according to 
the difference of character, dispo- 
sition, or temperament of mind. 

Five of the sermons are on as 
many of the apocalyptic epistles, 
They contain very powerful and 
impressive statements, but are not 
intended to remove the difficulties 
with which the sacred text is there 
charged. Indeed, all the author’s ad- 
dresses are uniformly selected, not 
with a critical but witha spiritual 
and practical view. They evidently 
speak the heart and mind of the 
writer, and are testimonies, doubt- 
less, not only of his own convictions, 
but of his personal experience, espe- 
cially under those trials which often 
overwhelm the spirit of a worldly 
man, while the true Christian takes 
comfort and rises under their pres- 
sure, encouraging himself in the 
Lord his God. 

The miscellaneous character of 
this volume prevents our attempt- 
ing to give an analysis of its con- 
tents; and the general sobriety and 
scriptural complexion of its state- 
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ments spare us that necessity for 
discussion or reprehension, which 
often swells the review of a small 
volume to an article of considerable 
bulk. In the way of extract, in- 
deed, we might, with much ease to 
ourselves and profit to our readers, 
draw largely on these interesting 
pages; but as the volume will, we 
trust, receive a wide and speedy 
circulation, this does not seem ne- 
cessary; and we might only blunt 
the edge of curiosity and appetite 
by an over abundance of quotation. 
We shall therefore indulge our- 
selves and our readers with but a 
single extract more; selecting one of 
considerable length, from the con- 
cluding discourse, as a fair specimen 
of the work. The passage exhi- 
bits, in a very pleasing light, the 
author’s interesting and affecting 
manner of commenting on_ the 
sacred text. 

“ Let us proceed to consider, se- 
condly, the promises addressed in the 
text to the victorious servants of the 
Redeemer. ‘ Him that overcometh,’ 
says our Lord, ‘ will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall go 
no more out ; and I will write upon him 
the name of my God, and the name of 
the city of my God, which is New Jeru- 
salem, which cometh down out of hea- 
ven from my God ; and will write upon 
him my new name.’ 

“1.In the first place, it is here said 
that the successful Christian shall be 
‘ made a pillarin the temple of his God.’ 
—The whole of the imagery in the text 
is probably borrowed from the practice, 
in ancient times, of erecting pillars, in 
honour of the achievements of distin- 
guished individuals, in or near the tem- 
ples of their false gods. In like man- 
ner, itis here said that the Christian 
shall be erected as a pillar of triumph 
in the temple of the trne and living 
God. In tbis world the servant of the 
Redeemer may bea mere outcast in 
society. He may toil, and want, and 
suffer ; may ‘rise early’ to ‘ eat the 
bread of carefylness,’ and sink to rest 
upon the hard and rugged bed of po- 
verty. Or he may wander with the poor 
Arab of the desert ; or tremble amidst 
the snows of the Pole; or linger outa 
dreary existence in the cheerless and 
sunless hut of the western savage. The 
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Gospel may, in short, find him in the 
lowest depths of want and suffering. 
Nevertheless, ‘ he that overcometh shall 
be made a pillar in the temple of God.’ 
That poor outcast, if a true servant of 
Christ, shal] be stripped of bis rags and 
wretchedness, and be raised as a pillar 
of ornament in the temple of the Lord. 
Great, my Christian brethren, will be 
the changes and reverses of the last 
solemn day ; ‘ the first shall be last, and 
the last first.” ‘The wicked shall at once 
shrink to their proper nothingness ; but 
the contrite and believing shall partici- 
pate in the glories of their Lord. They 
shall be planted in the temple of God. 
The ‘ one thing they desired upon earth’ 
shall be granted them; ‘ they shall be- 
hold the fair beauty of the Lord, and 
dwell in his temple.’ They shall live in 
his presence—they shall hear his voice 
—they shall mingle their songs with the 
redeemed—-they shall proclaim the glory 
of ‘ the Crucified’ for ever and ever— 
they shall ‘ see the King in his beauty, 
and the land that is very far off.’ 

“2. Again: it is said of the tri- 
umphant Christian in the text, ‘ he 
shall go no more out.’—In this world, 
my brethren, change and decay are 
stamped upon every thing around us. 
Our choicest blessings are suspended 
on the slenderest threads. The man 
this morning lifting to heaven a head 
lofty as the cedar, and spreading forth 
his green branches on every side, may 
ere night be struck by the fires of hea- 
ven, and lie blasted and lifeless on the 
plain. And even our spiritual joys 
partake in some measure of the same 
fluctuating character. How great, for 
instance, are apt to be the ebb and flow 
of the religious affections! How soon 
is the ardour of devotion chilled! How 
difficult is it to sustain the vigour of our 
first love! How does the body seem to 
hang upon the soul, and to chain it to 
earth when it is soaring to heaven! 
But the Christian, exalted to be a 
‘ pillar in the temple of his God,’ shall 
‘go no more out.’ The sun of his joys 
shall never go down. The well-spring 
of his comforts shall never fail. The 
joys of one moment shall be the joys of 
eternity. Once lodged in the bosom of 
his Father, no force shalidrag him from 
it. Inseparably united to God, he 
shall eternally participate in the plea- 
sures which are at His right hand. He 
shall ‘ s‘ine as a star in the firmament 
for ever and ever.’ 

“3, Again: itis said, ‘1 will write 
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on him the name of my God.’—It was 
customary to write on the pillars of vic- 
tory,to which we have already referred, 
the name of the false god in whose 
temple the pillar was erected. And 
thus, in the case of the Christian, the 
naine of Jehovah, so dear to him on 
earth, shall be stamped on his forehead 
in heaven: ‘* Ye shall see his face, and 
his name shall be on your foreheads.’ 
In this world, it is possible that the sin- 
cere Christian should be perplexed, ei- 
ther by his own doubts of acceptance 
with God, or by the doubts and insinu- 
ations of others ; but, in heaven, his ac- 
ceptance and adoption will be no lon- 
ger a disputable point. He shall be 
recognised by Him who has stamped 
him with hisown name. He shall be 
owned also by myriads of happy spi- 
rits, who, beholding that sacred name, 
shall at once hail him as their brother, 
and associate in all the occupations 
and joys of the region of light, and life, 
and glory. 

“4, Again: it is said of the triumph- 
ant Christian, ‘I will write on him the 
name of the city of my God, which is 
New Jerusalem, which cometh down 
out of heaven from my God.’—As it 
was usual to write on these pillars of 
triumph the name of the city of the 
conqueror ; so on the pillars erected in 
heaven shall be engraved the name of 
that celestial city which afterwards de- 
scended in vision before St. John, or 
which is here called ‘ the New Jerusa- 
lem, which came down out of heaven 
from God.’ Even here, in this state of 
being, my brethren, it is ‘ the city not 
made with hands’ the Christian seeks: 
‘we have here no continuing city ; but 
we seek one to come,’—‘ the city that 
hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.’ And to that city he 
shall be exalted in heaven. Lift up 
your eyes, ye dejected children of God, 
and behold for a moment your future 
habitation, as it is displayed in the 
glowing picture of one who was per- 
mitted to gaze uponit. Behold ‘ its 
walls of jasper,’ and its ‘ foundations of 
precious stones; ‘the glory of the 
Lord to lighten it, and the Lamb to be 
the light thereof,’ its * river of life ;’ its 
‘tree, whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations.’ Behold it without any 
‘curse,’ or ‘night,’ or ‘sorrow,’ or 
‘crying,’ or ‘death.’ The life of this 
world, says the Apostle to true servants 
of the Redeemer, ‘ is not your life, for 
your life is hid with Christ in God.’— 
Curist. Osserv. No, 252. 
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In like manuer it may be said to the 
true Christian, The heritage of this 
world is not your heritage: you are 

born to a loftier destiny, you are citi- 

zens of a heavenly country: you are 
sent among us for a time, to take a 

transient view of our prison-house, to 
benefit us, and to learn more effectual- 

ly yourselves, by contrast, the supe- 

riority of the world to come. The lan- 
guage of your Lord is, ‘ In my Father’s 
house are many mansions: I go to pre- 
pare a place for yeu.’ Aad O what 
motives for patience, and gratitude, 
and love, does such a promise supply ! 
What is it, my Christian brethren, to 
be straitened for a time by the narrow- 
ness of our mansion on earth, if such 
is the habitation prepared for us in 
heaven? Wait but a little moment, 
and, though it shall not be granted to 
you, as to St. John, to see in the flesh 
the descending vision of the ‘ heavenly 
city,’ it shall be granted to you to be- 
hold it in still more favourable circum- 
stances. He saw it indeed; but it was 
in a trance, and but for a moment ; and 
he awoke to find himself a prisoner in 
the flesh, and an exilein Patmos. But 
in your case, sight will be possession. 
You shall behold the city of God, to 
lose sight of it no more: you shall see 
it, to be welcomed as its citizen and its 
inhabitant for ever. You shall no 
sooner plant your foot in its golden 
streets, than your exile shall either be 
remembered no longer, or remembered 
merely to enhance the joys of deliver- 
ance. Your chains shall drop from 
you ; and you shall walk abroad in all 
the ‘ glorious liberty of the children of 
God.’ 

“5, But it is added, finally, ‘I will 
write upon him my new Name.’—In 
other words, the same Divine hand will 
stamp upon the triumphant servant of 
the Cross the ‘ new name’ by which 
God hath last revealed himself to his 
creatures ; that is, the name of Jesus— 
the Messiah—the Anointed One—‘ the 
Lord our Righteousness’—or, as he is 
called in that magnificent descsiption of 
the Sonof God, in the nineteenth chap- 
ter of this book, the ‘ King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.’ Yes, my Christian 
brethren, as it was customary to en- 
grave on the pillar of worldly triumph 
the name of the leader under whom the 
soldier fought and conquered ; so the 
Captain of your salvation, your Guide 
through all the intricacies of this valley 
of tears, your Leader in the great con- 
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flict against the corruptions of the heart, 
the vanity of the world, and the assaults 
of the powers of darkness, shall stamp 
his own name on your forehead, and 
designate you as his children for ever. 
The Name which has been your 
* strength and your joy’ upon earth, 
shall be your shield and your glory for 
ever. Aud should the same spirit who 
communicated with St. John in that 
world of light, be asked by some new 
apostle, admitted, like his predecessor, 
to catch a glimpse of the glories to be 
revealed, ‘ Whoarethese stamped with 
the name of the Redeemer ?’ he shall 
once more reply, ‘ These are they who 
have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb: 
therefore are they before the Throne of 
God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple ; and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them: they 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat: for the Lamb, 
which is in the midst of the throne, 
shall lead them unto living fountains of 
water, and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.’” pp. 423—429. 


In our review of Mr. Sumner’s 
“Sermons on the Christian Faith 
and Character,” we remarked, that 
they possessed the greater interest 
from the circumstance of having 
been preached before one of our 
Jarge national seminaries of educa- 
tion—the College of Eton—where 
they had doubtless tended in their 
degree to the formation of the cha- 
racter and principles of the youth 
under instruction in that  institu- 
tion. We feel peculiarly disposed 
to contemplate the volume before 
us in the same interesting point of 
view; and we cannot but congra- 
tulate most warmly the friends of 
the youth of Harrow School, on the 
sound doctrines and faithful ex- 
hortations which appear from this 
volume to have been delivered be- 
tore the members of that establish- 
ment by their affectionate and in- 
defatigable pastor. The labours 


of Mr. Cunningham in the cause of 
religion, and for the extension of 
all its attendant blessings, are far 
too great and numerous to be easily 
Tergetten, 


But even were we to set 
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aside the benefits which have been 
conferred upon society by his former 
publications, and the not less im- 
portant benefits which have resulted 
from his well-known and highly esti- 
mated exertions in the service of 
our leading religious and charitable 
institutions—exertions which this 
volume amply testifies have not 
withdrawn him from the diligent 
care of an extensive parish—we 
should still have in the work before 
us a powerful claim to the grati- 
tude of the public, and should be 
inclined to value the author’s la- 
bours by a very high standard of 
utility. For who can calculate the 
beneficial impressions which dis- 
courses like these—discourses as 
striking and attractive as they are 
scriptural and practical—may have 
left in many a youthful bosom ; or 
how much valuabie seed may have 
been sown, which in after-life may 
spring up and bear fruit abundantly 
to the glory of God and the benefit 
of mankind? It is no slight cause 
of thankfulness that some hundreds 
of young men, now embarked, or 
embarking, on the voyage of life— 
many of them destined to fill im- 
portant stations in society, some of 
them to be admitted into the hal- 
lowed rang of the priesthood, others 
to be enrolled among the mem- 
bers of our hereditary or representa- 
tive legislature—should, in addi- 
tion to the instructions they may 
have enjoyed in their usual acade- 
mical course, have had the privilege 
from week to week of listening to 
such truly scriptural admonitions 
as those which have called forth 
these remarks. If they have only 
so far profited by them as to be 
able with a clear judgment to de- 
vest religion of that preposterous 
garb in which some men ignorantly, 
and others wilfully, disguise her ; 
even this will not bea useless ac- 
quisition. We shall not at least 
expect to hear from sensible men, 
accustomed in their youth to listen 
to such scriptural. doctrines and 
precepts as those delivered from 
the pulpit.of Harrow church, the 
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strange, the almost incredible, mis- 
conceptions which, even in stations 
of high authority, have sometimes 
prevailed against whatever is ear- 
nest and valuable in religion, and of 
which the opposition to our Bible, 
and Missionary, and other Christian 
institutions, are among the common 
symptoms. But, if to this merely 
intellectual reformation higher at- 
tainments have in any instance been 
added: if, as we would trust has 
been the case, many a youthful 
mind has been prepared to receive 
the truth in love, as well as in 
knowledge, and to imbibe those 
principles which are the best guide 
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through life, and the only true so- 
lace in death; and if among these 
should be found many of the friends 
of all that is good, and the sup- 
porters of all that is charitable, in 
another generation, then indeed will 
the respected author have infinite 
reason to rejoice that he has consci- 
entiously chosen, if not that line of 
doctrine and conduct which most 
directly leads to temporal prefer- 
ment, yet that which will be found 
of the greatest moment in the su- 
premely important day, when “ they 
that have turned souls to righteous- 
ness shall shine as stars in the king- 
dom of God for ever and ever.” 





Literary and pilosophical Lntelligence, &c. &c. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Preparine for publication :—Ser- 
mons by the Rev. S. Clift ;—T'ravels in 
the Holy Land; by W. R. Wilson ;— 
History of London, &c.; by J. Bay- 
ley ;—Progresses of King James; by 
Mr. Nichols ;—The Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities; by Mr. Fosbrooke ;— 
Views of Interesting Churches; by J. 
P. Neale ;—Details of the North Ame- 
rican Land Expedition;« by Captain 
Franklyn ;—Memoirs of Mary Queen 
of Scots; by Miss Benger ;—Journey 
through India, Egypt, and Palestine ; 
by a Field Officer. 

In the press:—History of Roman 
Literature ; by J. Dunlop ;—The Chro- 
nology of the Last Fifty Years ;—Den- 
drologica Britannica; by Mr. Watson; 
—Mr. Benson’s Hulsean Lectures for 
1822 ;—The Shipwrecked Lascar, a 
narrative ; illustrated in verse by Miss 
Jane Taylor. 


Oxford.—The following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor's Prizes 
for the ensuing year:—For Latin 
Verse :—* Ars Geologica.” For an 
English Essay :—“ On public Spirit 
amongst the Ancients.” For a Latin 
Essay: “ Conditio Servorum apud 
Antiquos.” Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
Prize: “ Stonehenge.” 

On the last of January, 1823, (to be 
continued on the last day of each suc- 
ceeding month.) will be published, price 


fourpence, the Religious Instructor, 
or Church of England Sunday-school 
Teacher’s Magazine, to be conduct- 
ed by Clergymen of the Established 
Church. The Editors remark in their 
Prospectus :—“ The expediency of 
educating the poor has been long ad- 
mitted by the public voice; but the 
grand aim should be te impart to them 
that religious knowledge which alone 
is able to make them wise unto salva- 
tion. Upon this principle the Church 
of England has always acted ; and the 
utility of the Sunday Schools in her 
communion, in promoting this valuable 
end, is becoming every day more appa- 
rent ; while the benevolent exertions of 
gratuitous teachers afford the means of 
infusing into the minds of the young 
the principles of religion, as they are 
able to bear them. The post which 
these teachers occupy is so important, 
that some publication, mainly devoted 
to their use, seems necessary. ‘To en- 
able them effectually to impart instrue- 
tion to their scholars, and to train them 
up in conscientious communion with 
the Established Church, it is essential 
that they competently understand its 
doctrine and discipline, and the Scrip- 
ture foundation of its creeds and for- 
mularies ; and the present work is un- 
dertaken with the view of aiding them 
in acquiring this knowledge. The plan 
will embrace ‘original essays upon the 
importance of religious education to 
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the poor, the economy of Sunday 
Schools, the moral, religious, and men- 
tal qualifications of teachers; ecclesi- 
astical biography and history ; illustra- 
tions of Holy Writ; expianation of the 
Liturgy ; familiar Sermons ; forms of 
prayer; progress of education ; anec- 
dotes ; brief review of books proper for 
the perusal of teachers, &c.” 


FRANCE. 

The celebrated Faculty of Medicine 
in Paris, lately suppressed and disper- 
sed by order of the government, is 
stated to have contained, at the time of 
its dispersion, nearly 4000 students, at- 
tracted from all parts of Europe by the 
celebrity of the professors and the con- 
venience of hospitals, &c. It is most 
deeply to be lamented that either angry 
politics, or the deistical, not to say athe- 
istical, notions of the French physiolo- 
gical school, should ever have penetra- 
ted what ought to be a peaceful abode 
of science. There are but two other 
medical faculties, those of Strasburg 
and Montpelier, at which degrees and 
diplomas can be obtained. 


EGYPT. 

A roll of papyrus of great curiosity 
is stated to have been discovered in the 
island of Elephantina. It contains a 
portion of the latter part of the Iliad, 
with scholea fairly written in large ca- 
pitals, such as were in use during the 
time of the Ptolemys, and under the 
earlier Roman emperors. 

In a paper communicated to the 
Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, September 27, 1822, 
occur the following curious remarks on 
Egyptian inscriptions. It appears that 
the Egyptians had three kinds of wri- 
ting:—1. The Hieroglyphic writing, 
which directly painted ideas, by means 
of characters that represented the forms 
of sensible objects, sometiines in a pro- 
per, sometimes in a figurative, sense.— 
2. The Hieratic or Sacerdotal writing, 
the characters of which are for the 
most part arbitrary, and retain in their 
forms but very faint traces of sensible 
objects. This second system is merely 
a short-hand of the first. Most of the 
inscriptions found on Egyptian tombs 
are in the hieratic writing.—3. The 
Demotic (popular) writing, which was 
employed in civil affairs and private 
concerns. It was composed of signs 
borrowed without alteration from the 
hieratic writing ; but it often combined 
them according to rules pecujiar to 
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itself. These three systems of writing 
represented ideas, and not sounds or 
pronunciation. Their general process 
was, however, modelled on the spoken 
Egyptian language.—But since the 
three systems of Egyptian writing did 
not express the sounds of words, by 
what means could the Egyptians insert 
proper names and words belonging to 
foreign languages? In reply to this it 
has been recently ascertained, from 
various inscriptions, that they had an 
auxiliary series of signs to express the 
sounds of proper names, and of words 
foreign to the Egyptian language. For 
example: the hieroglyphic text of the 
celebrated Rosetta inscription, contains 
the name of Ptolemy, represented by 
seven or eight hieroglyphical charac- 
ters. Now, the Egyptian Obelisk 
brought to London by M. Belzoni, 
from the island of Phile#, was con- 
nected with a base, bearing a petition, 
in the Greek language, addressed by 
the priests of Isis, at Phile, to Pto- 
lemy Euergetus [I]. to Queen Cleo- 
patra his wife, and to Queen Cleopatra 
his sister. In the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions which cover the four faces of this 
obelisk, occurs the hieroglyphic name 
of Ptolemy, precisely similar to that in 
the hieroglyphic text of Rosetta, and 
likewise the name of Cleopatra. These 
two hieroglyphic names, which in the 
Greek have some letters in common, it 
was considered would serve to institute 
a comparison between the hieroglyphic 
signs which compose them both ; and if 
the corresponding letters in the two 
Greek names were found expressed in 
both the Egyptian scrolls by the same 
hieroglyphics, it was to be concluded, 
that in the hieroglyphic writing there 
existed, as in the demotic, a series of 
signs representing sounds or pronun- 
ciations. ‘This hypothesis is stated to 
be verified by the comparison of these 
two hieroglyphic names. From fur- 
ther researches, a whole alphabet of 
characters has been discovered, 
UNITED STATES. 

An academical institution on a large 
scale, entitled “ Columbian College,” 
has been lately established in the dis- 
trict from which it takes its name.— 
About fifty acres of land have been pur- 
chased, on the northern boundary of the 
city of Washington, on which site a sub- 
stantial edifice has been erected, cal- 
culated for the accommodation of one 
hundred students, with dwelling-houses 
for professors. It is the intention of 
the trustees, as soon as practicable, to 
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proceed to the erection of the main col- 
lege edifice, large enough to accom- 
modate three or four hundred students. 
The College was incorporated by an 
Act of Congress in February, 1821 ; 
and its operations commenced in Janu- 
ary, 1822, under the care of the Rev. 
W. Staughton, D. D. president, with 
six professors, two tutors, and thirty 
students. The number of students has 
since been considerably augmented. 
This institution, though promising to 
have an extensive national influence, 
relies solely on individual liberality for 
support; and the trustees hope that 
their friends in Great Britain will cheer- 
fully assist them in their undertaking. 
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One of the Professors, the Rev. Mr. 
Woods, has been in London, collecting 
for the object ; and to him communi- 
cations may be addressed, at No. 8, 
Wardrobe Place, Doctor’s Commons. 
The Columbian College will afford 
fresh facilities for the instruction, of 
missionaries to the heathen. Most of 
the missionaries who have been hither- 
to sent out from the United States, 
have studied in the Theological Insti- 
tution at Andover, in Massachusetts ; 
and the Columbian College will sup- 
ply similar advantages to missionary 
students in the Middle and Southern 
States of the Union. 


Hist of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 

Twenty-four Sermons on Practical Sub- 
jects, translated from the Works of the 
most eminent French and Dutch Protes- 
tant Ministers in Holland; by J. Wer- 
ninck, D. D. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of the 
Narratives contained in the two first chap- 
ters of the Gospel of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke; being an investigation of objections 
urged by the Unitarian Editors of the Imn- 
proved Version of the New Testament; 
by a Layman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Orton’s Sacramental 
abridged, for young Persons. 
3s. 6d. 

Gleanings and Recollections on Moral 
and Religious Subjects; by a Parent. 
18mo. Is. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Derby; by J. But- 
ler, D. D. S8vo. Is. 6d. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical; by 
the Rev. H. G. White, A. M. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1. 1s. 

The Christian’s Monitor; by W. Schaw. 
12mo. 5s. 

Exposition of the Book of Proverbs ; by 
the late Rev. George Lawson, D. D. 
2 vols. 12ino. 5s. 

Sermons, in which such words are ex- 
plained in the margin as are likely not to 
be understood by the uninformed; by the 
Rev. B. Post, LL. B. 12mo. 4s. 

Biblia Hebraica, Editio longé accura- 
tissima, ab Everardo Van der Hooght, 
V.D.M. 8vo. 1. 5s. 

Asaph; or the Hernhutters: a Rhyth- 
mical Sketch of the Church of the Unitas 
Fratrum. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

The whole Works of the Rev. T. Adam, 
of Wintringham, now first collected; 3 
vols.; by the Rev. W. Smith. 8vo. 1/, 7s. 


Meditations, 
12mo. 


The Second Advent; by the Rey. J. 
Fry, Bb. A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible; to 
which is added, a Geographical Index, 
with the Calendar and Table ef Lessons; 
by J. W. Bellamy, M.A. 4to. 4s. Royal 
vo. Ss. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cicero de Republica, e codice Vaticano, 
descripsit Angelus Maius, 1 vol. 8vo. 

The History of Henry Milner, a little 
Boy, who was not brought up according 
to the Fashions of this World; by Mrs. 
Sherwood. 12mo. 3s. 6d. : 

Part I. of Portraits of the Sovereigns of 
England; by W.H Worthington. Royal 
8vo. 12s. 

Gems, etched by R. Dagley; with Hl- 
lustrations in Verse; by the Rey. G. Cro- 
ly, A.M. 8s. 6d. 

Lithographic Prints, illustrative of 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, by Ma- 
rianne Colstow. 8vo. 

Engravings from Antiquarian Subjects, 
2s. 6d. 

Military Memoirs of the great Civil 
War. 4to. Il. 16s. 

Epitome of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries; by V. Wanostrocht, LL. D. 12mo. 
12s. 

Time’s Telescope, for 1823. 9s, 

Influence; a Moral Tale for Young 
People ; by a Lady; 2vols. 12mo. 12s. 

History of the English Government and 
Constitution, from Henry VII. to the pre- 
sent time; by Lord John Russell. 8vo. 
14s. 

The Importance of Educating the In- 
fant Poor; showing how 300 Children, 
from 18 months to 7 years, may be mana- 
ged by one Master and Mistress; by Sa- 
muel Wilderspin. 5s. 











CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


We hope in our Appendix to present 
our readers with an outline of the Soci- 
ety’s last and very inter®sting Report, 
which will shortly issue from the press; 
in the mean time,we are desirous of de- 
voting a few pages to a selection of ex- 
tracts from the Society’s correspond- 
ence during the last few months. As 
our limits require us to confine our- 
selves at present to a small portion of 
the Society’s labours, we shall select 
our extracts from the documents rela- 
tive to two stations only ;—New Zea- 
land and Sierra Leone. From the 
former of these, the intelligence has of 
late been deeply afflicting ; the Jatter 
continues to afford abundant cause for 
gratitude to Him who alone can render 
the efforts of bis servants conducive to 
the promotion of his glory and the sal- 
vatiomof mankind. 

New Zealand. 

The ferocious wars at present raging 
among the native chiefs, instigated by 
Shunghee, a poweriul native who visit- 
ed this country some time since, have 
not only seriously impeded the opera- 
tions of the mission, but may even, it is 
feared, render a temporary suspension 
of it necessary. The following passages 
from the journal of the Rev. Mr. Mars- 
den, during his late visits to New Zea- 
land, will illustrate the character and 
customs of these uncivilized but not 
hopeless islanders; and we trust will 
lead every reader to pray earnestly to 
the “ Lord of the harvest,” on behalf of 
this benighted region, that he would 
dispel its delusions by the introduction 
of his Gospel, and bring its hitherto 
wild and heathen inhabitants to a prac- 
tical and saving knowledge of “the 
truth as it is in Jesus.” 

“ While we remained here, we had 
long conversations on the advantages of 
education, agriculture, navigation, &c. 
The chiefs are, in general, very sensible 
men, and wish for information on all 
subjects. They are accustomed tc pub- 
lic discussions from their infancy. The 
chiefs take their chilaven, from their 
mother’s breasts, to al] their public as- 
seiblies ; where they hear all] that is 
said on politics, war, religion, &c. by 
the oldest men. Children will frequent- 
ly ask questions in public conversation, 
and are answered by the chiefs. Ihave 
often been surprised to see the sons of 
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chiefs, at the age of four or five years, 
sitting among the chiefs, and paying the 
closest attention to what was said. The 
children never appear under any embar- 
rassment when they address a stranger. 

“In every village, the children, as 
soon as they learned any of our names, 
came up to us and spake to us with the 
createst familiarity. At the age of 
eight or ten years, they appear to be 
initiated into all the customs and man- 
ners of their ancestors, by being the 
constant companions of their fathers, 
and attending them in all their public 
councils, and in the field of military 
glory. 

“ The power of their chiefs, the rites 
and ceremonies of their religion, and 
the glory of war, are the grand subjects 
of their conversation. Their memories 
are very strong, and they show much 
anxiety to increase their knowledge. 
They are great and enterprising travel- 
lers in their own country. Many of 
them are absent on their journeys ten 
and twelve months at a time. 

“In walking through the village of 
Rangheehoo, one morning, I observed 
Towhee tattooing the son of the late 
Tippahee. The operation was very 
painful. It was performed with a small 
chisel made of the wing-bone of a pi- 
geon or wild fowl. ‘This chisel was 
about a quarter of an inch broad ; and 
was fixed in a handle, four inches 
long, so as to form an acute angle at 
the head ; something like a little pick, 
with one end. With this chisel he cut 
all the straight and spiral lines, by 
striking the head with a stick about 
one foot long, in the same manner asa 
farrier opens the vein of a horse with 
a fleam. One end of this stick was 
cut flat like a knife, to scrape off the 
blood as it gushed from the cuts. The 
chisel appeared to pass through the 
skin at every stroke, and cut it asa 
carver cuts a piece of wood. The chi- 
sel was constantly dipt in a liquid made 
from a particular tree, and afterward 
mixed with water; which communi- 
cates the blackness, or, as they call it, 
the ‘amoko.’ [observed proud-flesh 
rising in some parts, which had been 
cut almost a month before. The ope- 
ration is so painful, that the whole tat- 
tooing cannot be‘ borne at one time ; 
and it appears to be several years be- 
fore the chiefs are perfectly tattooed. 
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“ When a chief is killed in a regular 
battle, the victors cry aloud, as soon as 
he falls, ‘ Throw us the man,’ if he falls 
within the lines of his own party. If 
the party, whose chief is dead, are in- 
timidated, they immediately comply 
with the command. As soon as the vic- 
tim is received, his head is immediate- 
ly cut off: and a proclamation is issued 
for all the chiefs who belong to the vic- 
torious party to attend to assist in per- 
forming the accustomed religious cere- 
mony, in order to ascertain, by augury, 
whether their god will prosper them in 
the present battle. If the priest, after 
the performance of the ceremony, says 
that their god is propitious, they are 
inspired with fresh courage to attack 
the enemy ; but if the priest returns 
answer, that their god will not be pro- 
pitious, they quit the field of battle in 
sullen silence. The head already in 
possession, is preserved for the chiefon 
whose account the war was under- 
taken, as a satisfaction for the injury 
which he, or some one of his tribe, had 
received from the enemy. 

“ When the war isover, and the head 
properly cured, it is sent round to all 
the chief’s friends, as a gratification to 
them, and to show them that justice had 
been obtained fromthe offending party. 

“ With respect to the body of the 
chief, itis cut up into small portions, and 
dressed for those who are in the battle, 
under the immediate direction of the 
chief who retains the head: and if he 
wishes to gratify any of his friends who 
are not present, small portions are re- 
served for them; on the receipt of 
which they give thanks to their god for 
the victory obtained over the enemy. 
If the flesh should be so putrid, from 
the length of time before it is received, 
that it cannot be eaten, a substitute is 
eaten insiead. 

“ They not only eat the flesh of the 
chiefs, but are wont to take their bones, 
and distribute them among their friends, 
who make whistles of some of them, 
and fish-hooks of others. These they 
value and preserve with care, as me- 
morials of the death of their enemies. 

“ It is also customary with them, for 
a man, when he kills another in battle, 
to taste the blood of the slain. He ima- 
gines that he shall then be safe from the 
wrath of the god of him that is fallen; 
believing, that, from the moment he 
tastes the blood of the man whom he 
has killed, the dead man becomes a 
part of himself, and places him under 
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the protection of the Atua, or god, of 
the departed spirit. 

“ As these people have no regular 
established government, it appears that 
all crimes are punished, either by an 
appeal to the sword, or by plundering 
the offender of his little property, and 
laying waste his potato-grounds. ~ 

“ The people of a village between 
Whangarooa and the North Cape had 
taken the bones of the father of Shung- 
hee’s wife from the sepulchre, and had 
made fish-hooksof them. Having satis- 
fied himself of the fact, Shunghee pro- 
ceeded to the village, where the people 
lived who had committed the sacrilege ; 
and, going up within gun-shot of them, 
in the open day, informed them that 
he was come to punish them for spoil- 
ing the sepulchre where his wife’s fa- 
ther’s bones had been deposited, and 
for making his bones into fish-hooks. 
They admitted his charge, and the jus- 
tice of his conduct: he then, withoyt 
entering the village, fired upon them 
and killed five men ; whereupon the 
party attacked requested him to fire no 
more ; for the death of those who were 
shot was a sufficient atonement for the 
offence committed. Shunghee answer- 
ed, that he was satisfied ; and the bu- 
siness was thus decided, with the mu- 
tual consent of both parties. 

“ The death of a chief may be re- 


venged by his children’s children, if 


the tribe to which he belonged should 
ever have strength to retaliate. Hence 
a foundation is continually laid for 
new acts of cruelty and blood, from 
generation to generation; as the re- 
membrance of these injuries seems ne- 
ver to be forgotten by them. 

“ We now took our leave of Shung- 
hee’s family, and went to see the Atua, 
the lamentations still continuing. On 


our arrival, we found a dead chief 


seated in great state. His hair was 
dressed according to their custom, and 
ornamented with feathers and a gar- 
land of green leaves. His countenance 
was bright and clear, having been re- 
cently anointed with oil ; and retained 
its natural colour. Whether there was 
a body or not we could not tell : for the 
mats covered the whole up to the chin. 
He had the appearance of a livin 
man, sitting upright in his chair. 
had seen one, some time before, whose 
head was dressed ina similar way ; 
and the body had been preserved and 


dried as well as the head. This chiei 


Was a young man when he died, appa- 
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rently about thirty years old. Hismo- 
ther, wife, and children, were seated 
before him; and the skulls and bones 
of, his family and ancestors were pla- 
ced in a row on his Jeft hand. Tinqui- 
red where he died, and was told that he 
was killed in battle, beyond the River 
Thames, some months ago. 

“ This chief was called the Atua, of 
whom we had heard so much the pre- 
ceding day. The New Zealanders ap- 
pear to entertain an idea that the Dei- 
ty resides in the head of a chief; as 
they always pay the most sacred vene- 
ration to the head. Jf they worship 
any idol, it is the head of their chief, 
so far as I am able to form an opinion 
of their worship.” 

Yet, amidst all these superstitions 
and barbarities, there are various traces 
of better feelings among them; and the 
inission has not been unsuccessful in 
creating many favourable impressions, 
which, it may be confidently hoped, 
will eventually lead to iinportant bene- 
fits. The education of the children of 
the natives, which has been the chief 
immediate object of the missionary 
settlers, though attended with many 
difficulties, has not been unrewarded ; 
and to this quarter must we chiefly 
look, in the ordinary course of Divine 
Providence, for the ultimate success of 
their benevolent labours. That we may 
not leave the foregoing extracts whol- 
lv unrelieved, we subjoin the follow- 
ing, in which the natives appear under 
a fairer aspect. 

“ We told them, that Pomare, King 
of Otaheite, thought, some time ago, 
as they did. He tabooed his houses 
and provisions, and was constantly un- 
der fear lest his god should kill him 
and his people: but, since the Mission- 
aries have lived at Otaheite, and he 
and his. people had been taught the 
meaning of God’s Book, he had abolish- 
ed all tabooing ; and had eaten any pro- 
per food, and had slept any where, like 
the Europeans ; and was under no fear 
of being killed by his former gods. 
They were much surprised at this in- 
formation, and inquired how long it was 
since Pomare had ceased to taboo. 
We told them that it was more than 
three years ago since Pomare had em- 
braced our religion. The chiefs then 
replied, that if we would send mission- 
aries to instruct them, and to convince 
them that their religion was wrong, and 
to prevent their gods from killing them, 
they would think and act as we did. 
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* Tooi conducted himself with great 
propriety: he suppressed all the wild 
feelings of an uncultivated mind, and 
yet showed all the soft and tender feel- 
ings of nature toward his sister. I 
could not but view his conduct with 
admiration ; and told him to indulge 
his affection for his sister, without any 
respect to my being present. I saw 
that he was anxious, Jest the warmth 
of his sister’s affection, and the strong 
manner in which she manifested it, 
should overcome his manly fortitude, 
and cause him to imitate her example ; 
as he had done on a former occasion, 
when I first visited New Zealand. 

“ At day-break this morning, we 
heard the lamentations of a poor wi- 
dow, on the summit of the hill, weep- 
ing for her children. Her affliction of 
mind was very heavy. She was left 
wholly to the feelings of nature, which 
appeared to be intolerable. The con- 
solations of religion could not pour the 
oil of joy into her wounded spirit. She 
knew not God, and evidently had no 
refuge to fly to for relief. In the ful- 
lest sense of the Apostle’s meaning, she 
was without hope, and without God in 
the world; and this is the situation of 
the whole of her countrymen, when 
under affliction. They will sit for 
months, night and day, mourning ina 
similar manner, for the loss of their 
dearest relatives. 

* It was very gratifying to our feel- 
ings, and afforded us a pleasing pros- 
pect, to be able to perform the wor- 
ship of the True God in the open air, 
without any sensations of fear or dan- 
ger, though surrounded by cannibals 
with their spears stuck in the ground, 
and their pattoo-pattoos and daggers 
concealed under their mats. We could 
not doubt but that the time was at hand, 
for gathering to the fold of Christ this 
noble race of men, whose temporal and 
spiritual wants are inconceivably great, 
and call loudly on the Christian world 
for relief. Their misery is extreme. 

“When I have conversed with the 
parents of our deceased youths, I have 
been much struck with the patient resig- 
nation of some of them to the afflictive 
dispensation. One of the principal 
chiefs, when he heard that his son was 
dead at Parramatta, came on board the 
Dromedary»with his wife. They both 
wept much.’ He was a fine youth, and 
their only son. He requested me not to 
fret for his son, observing that, as he was 
dead, he was happy that he had died at 
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Parramatta: for he was sure that he 
would want for nothing in his sickness 
that would do him good. His wife said 
that she was childless now; that they 
had large possessions of land, but no 
heir ; and requested me to send them 
one of my children, whom they would 
adopt as their own, and who should 
succeed to their lands. They both 
ardently wished to have their son’s 
bones conveyed to New Zealand, that 
they might be deposited in their family 
sepulchre ; and requested that one or 
both of them might be allowed to go to 
New South Wales for them. 


Sierra Leone. 

From these scenes of barbarism and 
temporary disappointment, we turn 
with humble thanksgiving to God, to 
the contrast presented by the progress 
of Christianity, and its attendant bless- 
ings, among the liberated Negroes in 
the colony of Sierra Leone. We offer 
no apology for the simplicity of some 
of the following particulars, which ap- 
peal to the heart far more powerfully 
than more elaborate statements. 

In examining some candidates for 
baptism, Mr. Johnston was so much 
struck by the intelligent piety of one 
of the women, that he wrote down the 
examination. The following is part of 
the conclusion: the whole was equally 
satisfactory. 

“ Q. What does God the Holy Ghost 
teach you ? 

A. He show me my sin. 

. Does he teach any thing else ? 

A. Yes: He show people that they 
can be saved by Jesus Christ. 

Q. When He has shown them that, 
does He teach them any thing else ? 

A. He make them heart feel glad : 
He give them peace. 

Q. You said that the Son of God re- 
deemed you; what did he redeem or 
save you with ? 

A. He pay His own blood for sin- 
ners. 

Q. Why don’t you say for me ? 

A. Me ’fraid, Massa: me so bad, 
me can’t say ‘ for me’ yet. 

Q. Tell me, did not you know any 
thing before you felt your sins? 

A. No, Massa; me know nothing 
before: me careless: me no hear : but 
when I see all the bad things I do be- 
fore, then I glad to hear something. 

Q. Do you think you shall do good 
now ? : 

A. O Massa! if God help me, I want 
to do good ; but I cannot do any thing 
Curist. Opserv. No. 252. 
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by myself. I hope the Lord will help 


me—me bad too much—l sorry for . 


myself, 
Q. Do you pray ? 


A. Yes,I pray ; but I am afraid God 


no hear my prayer. 

Q. Do not you feel glad sometimes 
when you pray ? 

A. Yes, sir; 1 feel sometimes glad 
and sometimes sorry. 

Q. Do you believe that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is able to save you ? 

A. Sometimes I am afraid, because 
my sins too much ; but He is God, and 
can do all things; that make me glad.” 

The following remarks of one of the 
Christian Negroes form a simple but 
forcible illustration of the Apostle’s 
words—* I was alive, without the law, 
once; but, when the commandment 
caine, sin revived, and I died :"— 

“ Yesterday morning, when you 
preach, you show me that the Law be 
our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. 
You talk about the Ten Command- 


ments. You begin at the first, and me — 


say to myself, ‘ Me guilty ’'—the se- 
cond, ‘ Me guilty !'"—the third, ‘ Me 
guilty ’'—the fourth, ‘Me guilty !— 
the fifth, ‘ Me guilty !’—'Then you say 
the sixth, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ Me 
say, ‘Ah! me no guilty! me never 


kill some person.’ You say, ‘I sup- © 


pose plenty people live here, who say— 
Me no guilty of that!” Me say again 
in my heart, ‘Ah! me no guilty.”’— 
Then you say, ‘ Did you never hate 
any person? Did you never wish that 
such a person, such a man, or sucha 
woman, was dead?’ Massa, you talk 
plenty about that ; and what I feel that 
time I can’t tell you. Italk in my 
heart, and say, ‘ Me the same person !’ 
My heart begin to beat—me want to 
cry—my heart heave so much me don’t 
know whatto do. Massa, me think me 
kill ten people before breakfast! I 
never think I sobad. Afterwards you 
talk about the Lord Jesus Christ, how 
He take all our sin. I think I stand 
the same like a person that have a big 
stone upon him head, and can’t walk— 
want to falldown. O Massa! I have 
trouble too much—I no sleep all night. 
(Wept much.) I hope the Lord Jesus 
Christ will take my sins from me!— 
Suppose He no save me, I shall go to 
hell for ever.” 

The liberated Negroes continue to 
subscribe with great promptitude and 
affection, to the Church Missionary As- 
sociations established in Sierra Leone. 
We . a passage or two fram their 
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addresses at the anniversary meetings, 
indicative of their zeal for the salvation 
of their countrymen. One of them thus 
appealed to the meeting :— 

“] am-very aaxious that my country 
people may hear the Gospel. J heard 
when my brother came to this country, 
that my father was still alive: this 
made me glad very much; but still I 
am sorry for them, that they never 
‘heard the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I pray that the happy time 
may soon come, when the knowledge 
of the Redeemer shall cover the earth, 
as the waters do the mighty deep. I 

:hope that you will do all that you can; 
and those of you who cannot give cop- 
pers, [ hope you will give your prayers, 
and do all with a willing mind.” 


Another Negro thus took up the sub- 
ject :— 

“ Now, my dear friends, whatever 
you give, give all with your heart, and 
with a willing heart. If you done give 
all, and grudge it, you better keep it: 
ne one will take it from you. Now, 
do you think that Missionary can go to 
Our country people, suppose you no 
give them something to eat and some- 

ething for drink. All these things cost 
«plenty money : therefore you must give 
all the coppers you can spare, and give 
them with a praying heart for God to 
bless them and make them useful.— 
Now, suppose one man die for another 
man, don’t you think that man what 
die love t’other one ? Well—God send 
Him dear Son to die for we sinners: 
now God Almighty love we dearly !” 


Another native spoke as follows :— 

** My good friends, I thank the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he brought me to this 
country. My country people sold me 
for slave. That time they sell me, I 
don’t think I could come to this place, 
I been walk from my country to an- 
other, without any clothes. My coun- 
try, the people make big cap with por- 
cupine’s quills and polly’s feathers: 
they then cut stick in bush, and make 
him head, and eyes, and mouth; but he 
can’t speak ;—and they sav he god, he 
can save them ; and they make woman 
fool very much. That headman say 
every body must bring one copper to 
that god, and knee! down and pray to 
him to save them. Every man when he 
is going to eat, he goes there to eat in 
presence of the idol. But now, my 
friends, let us hear what White man tell 
us. He come sit down in this bush to 


reach us. Let us, my countrymen, hear 
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what White man tell us, and give our 
coppers that our country people may 
hear about Jesus Christ.” 

“ The change in the character of 
those men is testified by many impar- 
tial witnesses. The captain, in whose 
vesse] the governor went oul, was 
struck with astonishment. He had seen 
much of Negroes in Jamaica, and ask- 
ed how long this settlement had been 
formed. When told at the end of 1816, 
he smiled, and said to the governor, 
‘ Sir Charles, if I knew not your Ex- 
cellency to be a man of honour, I 
should think myself greatly imposed 
upon ; and I must candidly confess, [ 
can hardly believe it now. But,’ said 
he, ‘ what sort of people were they, 
with whom it was commenced?’ I 
pointed out some to him who were 
sent here in the beginning of Novem- 
ber last, that, looking at their emacia- 
ted condition, he might form some 
idea of those with whom I began this 
settlement. He then inquired what 
method we had pursued to bring them 
to such a state, in so short atime. *‘ No 
other,’ said his Excellency, ‘ than 
teaching them the truths of Christiani- 
ty; which these gentlemen were sent 
to propagate by the Church Missionary 
Society: by this alone they have ruled 
them, and have raised them to a com- 
mon level with other civilized nations : 
and, believe me,’ added his Excellency, 
‘if you admit Christian teachers into 
your island, you will find your Negroes 
soon become affectionate and faithful 
servants.’ ” 

If any thing be wanting to render 
these details (to which a multitude of 
similar passages might be added) more 
deeply affecting, it would be the con- 
sideration of what these now converted, 
civilized, and contented natiyes were 
on their arrival at the colony. The 
following passage, from a communica- 
tion by Mr. Johnston, describes a scene 
which will not, we are persuaded, be 
read without deep emotion, especially 
when contrasted with the past, and we 
must add the present, wrongs of Afri- 
ca, and the brighter prospects that we 
trust are opening on her yet clouded 
hemisphere. 

**T received a note a few days since 
from Joseph Reffell, Esq. chief super- 
intendent of captured Negroes, in which 
I was informed that a s!ave vessel had 
been brought in, with 238 of our un- 
fortunate fellow ‘creatures ; and that he 
and the acting governor had agreed to 
send them all to Regent’s Town; and 
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begged me therefore toge down to Free- 
town the following morning, with some 
confidential people, to receive them. 
Our people soon heard the news ; and 
great joy was expressed every where, 
from the hopes that some of their rela- 
tives might be among the liberated. 

“The next morning I went, with some 
of my people, down to Freetown.— 
Those who remained at home prepared 
food for their poor country-people. We 
were, however, all disappointed, as the 
Court of Mixed Commission had not 
condemned the vessel. Mr. Reffell 
(whose humanity deserves grateful 
mention) had disembarked the Ne- 
groes, and had, no doubt, thereby saved 
many lives; asthe vessel was a small 
schooner, and many of the poor crea- 
tures were ill and reduced to skeletons. 
As the court sat that day, I sent the 
people home again; and stayed in 
Freetown, to wait tie result. 

“T was informed, the next morning, 
that the slaves and vessel had been con- 
demned by the court. Of these people, 
217 were delivered to me ; the rest, be- 
ing sick, were carried to Leicester 
Mountain to the hospital. I was obli- 
ged to have them surrounded by our 
people, and so march them out of Free- 
town, as the soldiers of the fort were on 
the look-out to get some of them for 
wives. Mr. Reffell accompanied us 
some distance, to prevent any intru- 
sion; and when we had reached the 
mountains in safety, he returned. 

“*T cannot describe the scene which 
occurred when we arrived at Regent’s 
Town. I have seen many landed, but 
never beheld such an affecting sight as 
J now witnessed. As soonas we came 
in view, all the people ran out of their 
houses toward the road, to meet us, 
with loud acclamations. When they 
beheld the new people, weak and faint, 
they caught hold of them, carried them 
on their backs, and led them up toward 
my house. As they lay there exhaust- 
ed on the ground, many of our people 
recognised their friends and relatives ; 
and there was a general cry of ‘O 
Massa! my Sister !’—‘ My Brother !— 
* My Sister !"—* My Countryman! he 
live in the same town!’—‘ My Coun- 
trywoman !’ &c. 

“ The poor creatures, who were very 
faint, having just come out of the hold 
of a slave vessel, did not ‘kuow what 
had befallenthem; nor whether they 
should laugh or cry, when they beheld 
the countenances of those whom they 
had supposed to have been long dead ; 
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and whom they now saw clothed, clean, 
and perhaps with healthy children in 
their arms. 

“ In short, I cannot do justice to the 
scene: It was beyond description.— 
None of us gould refrain from shedding 
tears, and lifting. up Ome-hearts in pray- 
er and praise t@ the wonder-working 
God, whose ways are in the deep, 

“The school boys and girls brought 
the victuals which they had prepared ; 
and all the people, following their ex- 
ample, ran to their houses and brought 
what they had got ready; and, ina 
short time, their unfortunate country 
people were overpowered with messes 
of every description, and made such a 
dinner as they had not been accustom- 
ed to fora long time. Pine apples, 
ground nuts, and oranges, were also 
brought in great abundance. 

“ After all had been gratified, as it 
was getting late, I begged the people to 
withdraw, in order that their weary 
country people might have rest: which 
being done, I lodged the men and boys 
in the boys’ school, and the women and 
girls in the girls’ school. The two per- 
manent school-houses which we have 
built, I now find of great service ; as 
each of them being seventy-three feet 
by thirty, and having two floors, will 
contain a great number. , 


“The next morning, at family pray- 
er, the church was crowded. After 


prayer, the people visited the schools 
with many messes. I then picked out 
sixty-eight boys and sixty-one girls for 
the schools: the remainder, men and 
women, I distributed among the peo- 
ple. Several had the joy to take a 
brother ora sister home. One boy, 
who is in the seminary, found a sister, 
younger than himself, among them : 
she remains in the girls’ school. 

“In the evening, the church was 
crowded again. A school girl put some 
of her own clothing on one of the new 
girls, in order to take her to church. 
When the poor girl came before the 
church, and saw the quantity of people, 
she ran back crying: on being asked 
her reason, she said that she had been 
sold too much, and did not want to be 
sold any more. The poor creature 
thought she was going to a market to 
be sold again. The girls had some 


trouble to persuade her otherwise. 
“On the following Sunday, when the 
bell rang at ten, 1 went and placed the 
people as close as possible. The church 
was instantly filled, and many people 
had to remain outside. It is now again 
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far too smal] ; and the number of hearers 
will continue to increase from the new 
people. I have planned another addition, 
which we shall begin as soon as permission 
is granted, at least at the close of the pre- 
sentrains. I intend to take the north side 
out, and throw the whole into a double 
roof, substituting pillars for the present 
nerth wall. It will then be as large again. 
May the Lord bless all our feeble endea- 


"9 


vours . 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

“An interesting address on the subject of 
female education in India, has been late- 
ly circulated in Calcutta and its depen- 
dencies, by the Corresponding Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society. From 
it we extract the following important 
statements : 

‘* The importance of education for the 
improvement of the state of society among 
the natives of India is now very generally 
acknowledged ; and the eagerness of the 
natives themselves for instruction begins 
to exceed the opportunities hitherto affoid- 
edihem. But, to render education effec- 
tua! to the improvement of society, it must, 
obviously, be extended to both sexes. Man 
requires a ‘help-meet;’ and, in every 
country, the infant mind receives its ear- 
liest impressions from the female sex.— 
Wherever, therefore, this sex is left in a 
state of ignorance and degradation, the 
eadearing and important duties of wife 
and mother cannot be duly discharged; 
and no great progress in civilization and 
morals can, in such a state of things, be 
reasonably hoped for. Such, however, 
with few exceptions, has hitherto been the 
state of the female sex in this country ; 
but a happy change, in this respect, seems, 
at length, to be gradually taking place: a 
most pleasing proof of this occurved, in the 
interesting fact, that thirty-five girls were 
among the number of scholars at the last 
examination of the schools of the School 
Society, in the house of one of the most 
respectable natives in Calcutta. The ar- 
rival of a lady of judgment and experi- 
ence (Miss Cooke) at such a crisis, for the 
purpose of devoting herself to the work of 
native female education, could not but be 
regarded as a most favourable event; and 
the Corresponding Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society have cordially 
undertaken to promote, as they may be 
enabled, the object of Miss Cooke’s mis- 
sion. Miss Cooke will afford instruction 
at home to the female children of the 
higher classes of natives ; and, at the sug- 
gestion of an enlightened native gentle- 
man, a separate school will be attempted, 
for poor female children of high caste, with 
a view to their becoming hereafter teach- 
ers in the families of their wealthy coun- 
try-women. Thus three schools are al- 


ready established under Miss Cooke's im- 
mediate care, containing about sixty girls; 
and the dispositien manifested toward 
these schools by the natives, affords reason 
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to expect that a wish to have female schools 
will, in time, become general.” 

In consequence of the appeal annexed 
to these statements, 3000 rupees were in 
a few weeks contributed. The governor- 
generai and his lady, the lady of the now 
deceased and much lamented bishop, and 
other persons of distinction, have contri- 
buted to the fund.—A very interesting in- 
tercourse is beginning by means of these 
schools to take place between European 
ladies and the native women, which we 
trust will prove a lasting blessing to India. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


Among the extracts from the Society's 
domestic documents, we had marked for 
insertion the following testimony to the 
memory of its deceased Secretary, Mr. 
Owen; but our limits precluded its ap- 
pearing in our last Number. 

‘© As no one,” remark the Committee, 
‘was more deeply impressed with a sense 
of the great importance of the institution 
to the best interests of mankind, no one 
laboured more strenuously and effectually 
to promote its influence and prosperity. 
To this object, which was ever near to his 
heart, his time, his talents, and his per- 
sonal labours, were unremittingly devoted. 
The correspondence which his official si- 
tuation imposed on him, was alone suffi- 
cient to occupy the time which he could 
spare from his professional duties ; but the 
energies of a superior mind enabled him 
to extend his care and attention to every 
branch of the multifarious concerns of the 
Society, and to accomplish more than could 
have been expected from individual efforts. 
His pen and his voice were incessantly 
employed in its cause. The former was 
frequently and vigorously exercised in elu- 
cidating the principles of the institution, 
or in defending its character and conduct 
against misrepresentation Or aggression. 
To his pen the world is indebted for a lu- 
minous and authentic History of the Ori- 
gin of the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty, and its Progress during the first fifteen 
years of its existence ; in which the cha- 
racters of truth and impartiality are 
throughout conspicuous: while his elo- 
quence, so often and successfully display- 
ed in advocating the cause of the institu- 
tion, impressed on his audiences that con- 
viction of its utility, which he himself so 
strongly felt, and which the progressive 
experience of eighteen years has now so 
amply confirmed. 

** But his eloquence was entitled to a 
higher praise ; it was the effusion of a 
heart in which candour and liberality ever 
predominated ; it was characterised by 
that suavity of disposition, which had en- 
deared him to the affectionate esteem, not 
only of his colleagues and the committee, 
but of all who were in any way associated 

with him in transacting the business of the 
Society ; while his great and diversified ta- 
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lents commanded general respect and ad- 
miration, and never failed to produce in 
public meetings, an harmonious feeling 
of mutual regard among all who had the 
privilege of attending them.” 

The following are extracts from the 
Society’s foreign correspondence. 

Letter from Professor Kieffer, dated 

Paris, April 14, 1822. 

‘¢ Our third anniversary was celebrated 
on Tuesday the 16th inst. The president 
was surrounded by al] his vice-presidents, 
among whom were Count Boissy d’Anglas, 
Count Verhuell, admiral of France, Baron 
Cuvier; by several members of the corps 
diplomatique—among the rest Count Lov- 
enhielm, son of the president of the Ladies’ 
Bible Society of Stockholm ; by several Ca- 
tholics of distinction, among whom were 
the Dukes de Caze, de la Rochefoucauld, 
de Broglie, peers of France; Mr. Jordan, 
head of the division for public worship ; 
Mr. Laget, head of the office for the public 
worship which is not Catholic, belonging 
to the department of the minister for the in- 
terior ; the major of the 10th district, &c. 
We had never had sucha brilliant audi- 
ence, and the Marquis de Jaucourt never 
presided with more dignity and firmness. 
During the reading of the Report, tears of 
emotion were several times peiceived flow- 
ing, and all present seemed to take the live- 
liest interest in the different instances 
of piety, zeal, charity, and success, which 
were recited. The generous aid of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society was men- 
tioned with all that gratitude which it de- 
serves. 

From the Rev. Dr. Pinkerton, dated 

St. Petersburg, 2d May, 1822. 
‘“The Moscow Bible Society solemniz- 


FOREIGN. 

Congress at VERonA.—The Con- 
gress has not as yet issued any document 
explanatory of its views and proceed- 
ings, or of the objects of its assem- 
bling. One of those objects was pro- 
bably the settlement of the affairs of 
Italy and the neighbouring states ; to 
which would naturally be added the 
still more momentous and perplexing 
topics arising out of the circumstances 
of Spain and Turkey. In the absence 
of official disclosures, we can only 
conjecture what may have been the 
subjects of deliberation in the Con- 
gress, and what its determinations. 
On one point indeed we are left in no 
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ed its ninth anniyersary ov the 26th of 
February last. The Aichbishop of Mes- 
cow, Philaret ; the Bishop of Dimitroff, 
Athanasius; the Governor-General of 
Moscow, Prince Deaytgeus Galitzin ; the 
Marshal of the Nobilityy General Oheli- 
anenoft, Vice-Presidents of the Society, 
with many otheggene:als, nobles, and clet- 
gy: together with many ladies qh the figst 
families, graced this assembly, w&ich was 
more splendid than any preceding, and 
consisted of about 1600 individuals. The 
solemnity commenced with a vocaP*ton- 
cert of sacred music; after which hig‘emi- 
nence the Archbishop of Moscow, Philaret, 
delivered an impressive address, of which: 
the following is the conclusion. 

‘* Are you desirous of secing the spripg- 
ing up of part of the seed sown by the Ba- 
ble Society’? Behold !—In all our semi- 
naries and schools the word of God is now 
read; people, who formerly never read 
any thing, or read only what was useless 
and hurtful, now read the word of God t+ 
in prisons, where the convicts used to teach 
each other new crimes, they begin to read 
the word of God, and to recognize their 
Saviour : nations, that hardly | new. the 
naine of Jesus Christ, or were entirely ig- 
norant of him, begin also to read the word 
of God, and to know their Saviour.” 

From the Report it appears, that the 
receipts during the year 1821 amoumted 
to 30,560 rubles; the expenditure 32,637 
rubles. The number of copies prised 
since the foundation of the Society is 
57,000, in five languages, including 7000 
Polish Bibles for Catholics, and 5000 Russ 
Testaments, that are nearly printed off. 
The number of members and benefactors 
is 1092. 


doubt. The situation of Spain, and 
the conduct which it became the 
members of the holy alliance to pur- 
sue with respect to that power, were 
unquestionably brought under discus- 
sion. We learn this from a kind of 
official statement in the Moniteur of 
France ; in which we are told that the 
Congress, after mature deliberation, 
had left the government of France to 
act, with respect to interference in the 
affairs of Spain, as it might think ex- 
pedient; with a pledge, it is added, 
of concurring to give effect to whatever 
resolutions the French cabinet may 
adopt. Such an unqualified engage- 
ment as this, however, seems scarcely 
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probable. Great Britain is alleged 
pot only to bave declined sanctioning 
any invasion of Spain, but to have 
strongly protested against it on every 
ground of policy, justice, and huina- 
nity. She has even given sometiing 
like an indirect pledge to resist such 
an alieémpt. She has intimated to 
Portugal that she considers herself 
bound to fulfil the termis of her de- 
fensive alliance, in case the safety of 
that kingdom should be compromised 
by foreign aggression; and it is not 
very obvious how Spain can be attack- 
ed without endangering Portugal. In- 
deed, in such an event, these two 
countries have determined to make 
common cause with each other. The 
French government has evidently been 
vacillating between the wishes of the 
ultra-royalist party, in whose hands 
it is now placed, and their fears of 
a growing opposition at hoine, which 
would be exceedingly strengthened 
by discomfiture abroad, and of being 
eventually involved perhaps in hosti- 
lity with England. The prevailing 
reports (for mere reports are at pre- 
sent our only sources of information) 
are, that the Russian and French ca- 
binets were exceedingly eager for in- 
terfering by force of arms in the af- 
fairs of Spain; but that the reluctance 
of Austria to concur in such a measure, 
and above all the firm and strenuous 
tone adopted by the duke of Welling- 
ton in opposing it, prevented a deter- 
mination to that effect on the part of 
Congress, and led to that reference of 
the matter to the decision of the French 
cabinet which has been already re- 
ferred to. Since then, the pacific re- 
presentations of our great commander 
are said to have made a strong impres- 
sion on the mind of the king of France, 
and of the more moderate members 
of his administration. And certainly 
there has of late been a visible altera- 
tion in the warlike tone that had been 
assumed by the government writers of 
that country, with regard to Spain. 
Prepared as we have been for proceed- 
ings of the most imprudent, head- 
strong, and infatuated character, en the 
part of the present ultra-royalist go- 
vernment of France, we nevertheless 
have been unable to persuade ourselves 
that they would carry their infatuation 
so far as actually to plunge into a war 
of this description ; a war so uncalled 
for by any assignable interests of their 
country, and which, while it could not 
fail again te light up a flame through- 
out Europe, would give new vigour 


and concentration to revolutionary 
principles, and perhaps render it im- 
possible, without another army of oc- 
cupation, to keep the Bourbons on the 
throne. To any new combined effort 
for this purpose, we feel the strongest 
moral assurance that Great Britain 
would be no party. The base and 
faithless conduct of France, with re- 
spect to the Slave Trade, has alienated 
many a heart in this country from the 
Bourbons, which once beat high in 
their favour, The moral interest they 
once excited is wholly extinguished. 
We see now in that government, the 
enemy of humanity and justice, the 
cruel devastator of innocent Africa, 
the grand hindrance to her repose and 
improvement. We cannot hope, nay, 
we cannot even wish for the prolon- 
gation of power thus cruelly and re- 
morselessly employed. Those who 
compose it have already themselves 


been made to taste the miseries of 


exile in a foreign land; but they have 
not learnt from that impressive dispen- 
sation, the lessons of sympathy and 
benevolence it was so well fitted to 
teach. What can we expect from re- 
tributive justice, but that, having har- 
dened their hearts against such reproof, 
they should, in the emphatic language 
of Scripture, “ suddenly be destroyed, 
and that without remedy?” But, to 
return to our subject: There certainly 
seems at present to be no immediate 
prospect of war; and all the accounts 
we have from various quarters decided- 
ly speak an opposite language. Still 
the bare hazard of hostilities continues 
to agitate the public mind throughout 
Europe, and no where more than in 
France, where commerce, and with it 
agriculture and manufactures, have 
suffered considerably even from the 
state of doubt and uncertainty which 
has existed on that subject. And, in 
case of actual war, France may lay 
her account with having her commerce 
completely destroyed in a very few 
weeks, by the system of privateering 
which would infallibly and instantane- 
ously spring up under the Spanish flag, 
without the possibility of any adequate 
reprisals, 

France.—In consequence of some 
tumultuous proceedings among the 
pupils of the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris,,the government has proceeded 
to the decided step of suppressing 
that celebrated school of science, in 
which were found students from all 
parts of Europe. The number of stu- 
dents, this year, is stated to have been 
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about 4000. It is very probable that 
both revolutionary and anti-Christian 
principles may have been widely pre- 
valent among the members of that bo- 
dy ; but we doubt whether the French 
governmnent has best consulted its own 
interests by the above harsh and in- 
discriminating measure. What might 
pass with little censure in Austria, will 
be severely canvassed in France ; and, 
unless the government could by force 
suppress the popular feeling, which 
seems impossible, it would surely be 
much wiser to adopt preventive and 
remedial measures for conciliating 
public opinion, and training the rising 
generation in Christian and constitu- 
tional principles, teaching them, with- 
out superstition or bigotry, to fear God 
and to honour the king, than fruitless- 
ly to irritate large masses of the intel- 
ligence of the country without any ade- 
quate benefit, or to give occasion, how- 
ever unjustly, to the outcry that the 
dominant party wish to suppress sci- 
ence as well as liberty, and to establish 
the reign of despotism and Jesuitism 
in their place. 

Searn.—Amidst the contradictory 
statements of the contending parties 
in Spain respecting the details of the 
campaign in the north, the general 
fact seems very clearly ascertained, 
that the Constitutionalists have scat- 
tered their opponents, and driven them 
not only to the very verge of the Py- 
renees, but across the French frontier, 
without foreign aid. The cause of the 
latter seems almost desperate. The 
Spanish regency, as it calls itself, had 
retreated to Toulouse. On the other 
hand, the conduct of General Mina 
and his troops is stated to have been 
ferocious and sanguinary ; and num- 
bers of monks, priests, and others, are 
said to have been massacred by them. 
This account, though probably exag- 
gerated, seems in some measure cor- 
roborated by a proclamation issued in 
the name of that general, threatening 
with destruction not only all indivi- 
duals who are found in arms against 
the constitution, but even neutral towns 
and villages, and all magistrates and 
clergymen within three leagues of the 
general’s head-quarters, by whose non- 
resistance, or “ by whose failure to 
furnish infoimation, any disadvantage 
shall befall the constitutional army.”— 
How forcibly do scenes like these call 
upon every Christian to redouble his 
supplications to Him who is “ the Au- 
thor of peace and lover of ‘concord,” 
that he would “ give to all nations uni+ 
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ty, peace, and concord,” and favoura- 
bly dispose the hearts of those who may 
have it in their power every where to 
assuage the tumults of contending 
parties. 

Spain and Portugal have entered 
into a league of offensive and defensive 
alliance; and a body of Portuguese 
troops is said to be already on its way 
to join the Spanish armies in the north. 

Turkey.—Constantinople has been 
in a state of almost entire lawlessness. 
The Janissaries and the populace have 
vied in open contention with the go- 
vernment, and have succeeded in for- 
cing the Sultan to change his minis- 
ters and to accept the popular favour- 
ites. It is impossible for a Christian 
mind not to commiserate the miseries 
of the inhabitants of this distracted 
empire, entailed as they certainly are 
by the crimes of its governors and peo- 
ple, and especially by the barbarous 
oppression which has marked the con- 
duct of the Turks in all their dealings 
with their unfortunate Christian sub- 
jects No intelligence of much mo- 
ment has been received from the im- 
mediate scenes of war ; but the general 
complexion of the accounts continues 
favourable to the Greeks. The Turks 
seem in no condition, at the present 
moment, to resume extensive opera- 
tions either by sea or Jand ; and the ac- 
counts before received relative to the 
reverses which were stated to have 
overtaken both their fleet and army, 
derive strong concurrent probability 
from the otherwise inexplicable su- 
pineness which has of late been visible 
in all their measures. We sincerely 
rejoice to add, that the conduct of the 
British authorities in the Ionian isles 
has begun to wear a more favourable 
aspect towards the Greeks; a circum- 
stance which is stated to have diffused 
great consolation and _ satisfaction 
among that suffering people. 


DOMESTIC. 

The meeting of Parliament is fixed 
for the 4th of February. 

The Cambridge election closed in 
favour of Mr. Bankes. The other can- 
didates who stood the poll were Lord 
Harvey and Mr. Scarlett. 

The usual monotony of the month 
of December has been varied by the 
painful and affecting solemnities of a 
special assize commission and gaol 
delivery for the home circuit, intended 
partly as an experiment, and with a 
view, we trust, to the general intro- 
duction of quarterly assizes. The hu- 
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manity and moral duty of adopting 


“some such measure have been often 


and forcibly proved. ‘ There are two 
points,” remarked one of the judges 
commissioned on this occasion, (Mr. 
Justice Bayley, in his charge to the 
grand jury at Maidstone)—* There 
are two points, in the justice and ne- 
cessity of which all must agree; first, 
that prisoners against whom the evi- 
dence may be deficient may be as 
speedily as possible temoved from the 
dangerous tendency of prison associa- 
tions, and restored to that liberty to 
which they are by right entitled ; and 
secondly, that those whose guilt shall 
be proved may be removed from pri- 
son inactivity to that beneficial indus- 
try to which their sentence may con- 
sign them.” His lordship justly es- 
teemed it “ a most grateful sight to 
witness gentlemen of rank, considera- 
tion, and influence, coming forward in 
a full attendance, gratuitously and with 
great readiness, to discharge the office 
of grand jurors ;’ and he strongly re- 
commended that the experiment of a 
winter’s assize should be regarded with 
the most impartial consideration.—His 
lordship’s learned colleague, Mr. Jus- 
tice Graham, we lament to state, has 
expressed himself very differently on 
this subject. At the Hertford special 
assizes, his lordship remarked, that 
though a lengthened imprisonment an- 
terior to trial is a great hardship to the 
really innocent, yet, that of those de- 
clared innocent at the assizes many 
are in fact guilty, though not convicted ; 
and that the number of innocent suf- 
ferers is therefore very limited. But 
why, we would ask, should even one 
thus suffer undeservedly, if the injus- 
tice can be reasonably avoided? The 
speech of that learned judge has been 
read, we feel persuaded, with almost 
universal surprise and regret. His 
lordship himself found at these very 
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assizes no less than 92 prisoners at 
Chelmsford, (78 of whom were com- 
mitted for felony, burglary, and high- 
way robbery,)and a proportionate num- 
ber at the other assize towns. These 
numbers had accumulated in four 
months: was there then no necessity 
for a gaol delivery? His lordship 
alludes to the inconvenience to the 
judges; but especially dwells on that 
of the grand jurors, who could not, he 
thinks, be fairly expected to leave their 
homes “ at a season of the year devo- 
ted to domestic comfort and repose.” 
We trust, however, that there is suffi- 
cient public spirit and humanity in our 
gentry to make this sacrifice, great as 
it may be; though, after all, it is but 
for a few days at most; and we are 
very sure that it would not conduce 
to their peace of mind, amidst the 
friendly intercourse of the domestic 
circle, to reflect that there were lan- 
guishing, in the wintry inclemencies 
of a prison, many whom a small] sa- 
crifice on their part would rescue, not 
only from their bodily confinement, 
but what is far worse, from the moral 
contamination which too often accom- 
panies imprisonment in crowded and 
unclassified gaols. We cannot quit the 
subject without again adverting to Sir 
J. Bayley’s charge, in order to men- 
tion, with great satisfaction, a sugges- 
tion in it, not only applicable to winter 
assizes, but to a variety of similar cases ; 
namely, that both policy and humanity 
require that when persons are liberated 
from confinement, attention should be 
given, as far as practicable, to prevent 
their being reduced to the temptation 
of falling into dishonest practices, by 
affording them such temporary relief 
as their case requires and Christian 
charity suggests even to the guilty, and, 
where practicable, procuring them the 
means of obtaining an honest subsist- 
ence in future. 
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A ConsTANT READER; PRESBYTER;Y. Z.;D. R. N.; D.; and THEOPHILUS ; are 


under consideration. 


Any intelligent bookseller will give CoRNUBIA the information required. 

Much literary and religious information arrived too late. 

It is incompatible with our limits to announce new editions of works. 

The question agitated by C. does not appear to us of any great practical importance. 
Surely the sacred Scriptures are “ the word of God,” in one very clear scriptural! 


sense, as much as the Second Person in the TYinity is in another. 


Nor are we 


aware that any mistake or inconvenience is found Iu-practice to arise from the dou- 


ble use of the expression. 


Our correspondent, however, may be assured that we at- 


tribute to the Society of Friends no intention of disparaging the Scriptures when they 
decline to make use of this expression.—C.’s paper is left at the Publisher’s; and 
also that of L. T. N. 
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THE following is the substance 
of the Society’s Sixteenth Report, 
read at the last annual meeting, 
of which we presented some ac- 
count in our Number for Septem- 
ber. Some subsequent occurrences 
might be added; but we give the 
facts at present as they stood at 
the date of this Report. 

An Address to his Majesty, found- 
ed on authentic parliamentary do- 
cuments, exhibiting a most afflicting 
view of the extent to which the Slave 
Trade was still carried on by the 
subjects of several European powers, 
and of the enormities which at- 
tended its continuance, was moved 
in the House of Lords by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, imploring his Majesty to 
represent in the most urgent man- 
ner, to the diflerent governments 
whose subjects were engaged in 
this nefarious. commerce, the ne- 
cessity of their adopting stronger 
and more effectual measures of re- 
pression, in order to discharge their 
plainest and most incumbent obli- 
gations, and to redeem the solemn 
pledges they had given to this 
country aud to Europe, respecting 
the entire Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. These addresses should 
seem not to have been" officially 
communicated to any’ of the fo- 
reign governments, and therefore 
can hardly be supposed to have 
Curtst. Opserv. App. 
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produced any material effect in di- 
minishing the Slave Trade. On 
the contrary, the Directors of the. 
Atrican Institution state, that the 
extent of that trade appeared ra- 
ther to have increased. ‘The whole 
line of Western Africa, from the 
river Senegal to Benguela; that is 
to say, from latitude 15° north, to 
latitude 13° south, had swarmed 
with slave vessels; and an active 
and increasing Slave ‘T'rade has also 
been carried on upon the eastern 
shores of that continent, partieu- 
larly from the island of Zanzebar. 
From July, 1820, to October, 1821, 
190 slave-ships had entered the 
river Bonny, and 162 the river 
Calabar, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing slaves. 

Portugal.—“In_ this work. of 
iniquity and devastation,’ remark 
the Directors, “ Portugal still takes 
a prominent part;—the only Euro- 
pean power that has refused entire- 
ly to prohibit her subjects from 
trading in slaves. She retains the 
guilty distinction of still legalizing 
a traffic which she acknowledges, 
at the same time, to be a crime of 
the worst description. She engag- 
ed, it is true, at the Congress of, 
Vienna, to limit her Slave ‘Trade to 
her own possessions south of the 
Equator; and she held out a qua- 
lified expectation, that in the year 
1823, it should cease every where, 
and for ever. Her restrictive sti- 
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pulations, however, have been at- 
tended with little benefit to Nor- 
thern Africa, for they have conti- 
nued to be most grossly and exten- 
sively violated by her subjects: 
some even of her public function- 
aries, governors of African colo- 
nies, have not scrupled by their 
own practice, openly to sanction 
the violation, and to set at nought 


the laws they were bound to exe- 


cute.” 
An active Slave Trade had been 


unceasingly carried on between the 
islands of Bissao and Cape de 
Verd, and the adjoining continent. 
These islands are used as depots 
for the Slaves taken thither in ca- 
noes and small vessels, by French 
and other slave-traders, with the 
view of being afterwards removed 
tothe Havannah, or to the French 
West-India Islands. But it is to 
the rivers which run into the Bight 
of Benin, and into that of Biafra, 
that the Portuguese  slave-ships 
chiefly resort. Many such vessels, 
in the course of the last year, have 
been found there by his Majesty’s 
ships completely furnished with all 
the implements of their criminal 
traffic, and in a state of readiness 
to embark their human cargo. The 
traffic, however, has been but in 
a slight degree checked by these 
discoveries. 

The Directors are happy to per- 
ceive that Portugal, as well as Spain 
and the Netherlands, has acceded 
to an important amendment in the 
terms of the convention for. re- 
pressing the Slave Trade. It is 
agreed, that if there shall be clear 
proof that a slave or slaves have 
been put on board, fors the pur- 
pose of illegal traffic, the vessel 
may be lawfully detained and con- 
demned. 

The Directors express a hope 
that the Portuguese nation, in 
vigorously asserting its own rights, 
as it has lately done, will not be 
jergetful of the equally sacred 
rights of their Afri¢an brethren, 
and that they will allow the voice 
of jastice and humanity to be 


? 
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heard among them. Much is an- 
ticipated from that diffusion of in- 
formation on the subject, which 
the liberty of the Portuguese Press 
will now facilitate. “ While the 
provinces,” observe the Directors, 
“‘ which formerly belonged to Spain 
on the American continent, and 
which almost surround Brazil, have 
proclaimed with one voice the 
emancipation of their bondsmen— 
and while the political agitations 
which prevail in Brazil itself must 
in a greater or less degree produce 
a fermentation in the minds of its 
Black and Coloured population— 
Portugal cannot be so infatuated 
as to believe that she may continue 
with impunity annually to import 
into that colony tens of thousands 
of enslaved Africans, smarting un- 
der the sense of recent injury, and 
eager to break the chains to which 
they are still unaccustomed.” Our 
readers are aware, that the recent 
revolutions in South America have 
extended to the Portuguese colo- 
nies, and that neither Spain nor 
Portugal has at present any real 
contro] over the settlements on that 
continent. These and other cir- 
cumstances will have modified some 
of the views under which the sub- 
ject appeared a year or two since. 
We forbear, however, to enter 
upon the many important consi- 
derations which present themselves 
in reference to this new order of af- 
fairs, till further information shall 
have been laid before the public. 
Spoin.—Until a recent period, 
the communications between our 
Government and that of Spain con- 
sisted of a succession of unavailing 
remonstrances on the part of the 
former, met with apparent indiffer- 
ence on the part of the latter. So 
lately as the month of April, 1821, 
Spain appeared still so attached to 
the Slave. Trade, that not only was 
a law for_its more effectual repres- 
sion, proposed by the Count de 
Torreno,: rejected by the Cortes, 
but an intimation was given of their 
intending to apply for two years’ 
farther extension of the term fixed 
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by treaty for its abolition. ‘To this 
intimation Lord Londonderry re- 
plied in the most peremptory terms, 
that his Majesty neither would nor 
could lend himself to such a propo- 
Sition. 

A tew months later, however, a 
much better spirit began to mani- 
fest itself. On the 27th of August 
the Spanish Minister declared, that 
orders had been given for the punc- 
tual enforcement of the treaty on 
this subject ; and in January last, 
an article was introduced into the 
criminal code, enacting that all own- 
ers, fitters out, captains, masters, 
and officers of Spanish vessels, who 
shall purchase Negroes on the coast 
of Africa, or introduce them into 
any part of the Spanish dominions, 
or be captured with Siaves on board, 
shall forfeit their vessel; and the 
offending persons shall be condemn- 
ed to ten years’ hard labour on the 
public works. The same penalties 


attach to all owners, proprietors, 
captains, masters, and officers of 


all foreign vessels, who shall ille- 
gally introduce Slaves into any of 
the ports of the monarchy. All 
Negroes found on board, or intro- 
duced by any of the above men- 
tioned means, are declared free ; 
and of the produce arising from 
the sale of the slave-ships, one 
part is to be distributed among the 
Negroes, that they may be recon- 
veyed to their own country, or be 
enabled to form establishments in 
the country where they are intro- 
duced. 

At the period, however, of this 
Report, there had been no relaxa- 
tion of the trade in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 

Our readers are already apprized 
of the gratifying circumstance, that 
throughout the whole range of 
Spanish America, now become in- 
dependent, not only has the Slave 
Trade been effectually prohibited, 
but the very incentive to this crime 
has been removed, by pfoviding 
for the early and gradual abolition 
of slavery itself. All persons of 
every colour, born subjects of the 
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Independent States, have been de- 
clared free from their birth. And 
whatever other variations may ap- 
pear in the plan of the Constitu- 
tions to be adopted by the several 
independent governments, all have 
agreed, that difference of colour 
shall not produce any difference 
in the civil condition of their sub- 
jects. Even in Mexico, the Indians 
and Africans are entitled to the 
same civil and political privileges 
as the Whites. 

Netherlands.—It appears that no 
effectual legal check had been put 
to the importation of Slaves into 
the Dutch colonies. It is stated, 
that ‘thousands of new Negroes 
have been imported into Surinam, 
since the Mixed Commission has 
been sitting there; and that there 
was no doubt the  importations 
would be continued, unless very 
strong and decisive measures were 
adopted. 

France.—The Slave Trade under 
the flag of France maintains its guil- 
ty pre-eminence. Almost every part 
of the African coast, whether on its 
western or eastern shores, is crowd- 
ed with French contrabandists. Al- 
though a French squadron had for 
some time been stationed on the 
coast of Africa, for the express pur- 
pose of suppressing the Slave Trade, 
no useful effort appeared to have 
been made by it. ‘The French cruis- 
ers had not, as far as was known, 
made a single capture. They had 
even met with ships trading for 
Slaves under the flag of France, 
and, after exchanging civilities with 
them, had left them unmolested 
to pursue their illegal and crimi- 
nal traffic. At Senegal and Goree, 
which form the head-quarters of 
the squadron, the merchants, and 
even some public functionaries, were 
still deeply engaged in this traf- 
fic. ‘ 

But the ravages of the Frencli 
Slave-traders are not confined to 
the western shores of that devoted 
continent. The eastern coast, and 
especially the island of Zanzebar, 
have attracted the cupidity of #hese 
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lawless adventurers and an exten- 
sive traffic has been carried on thence 
for the supply not only of the Isle 
of Bourbon, but even of the island 
of Cuba. A vessel, with 344 Slaves 
on board, named Le Succes, was 
detained in April, 1821, by his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Menai, Captain Mores- 


by, and carried into the Isle of 


France, where, no claim of posses- 
sion or property being preferred, 
she was condemned, and the Slaves 
were liberated. This very vessel 
had already made a successful slave- 
voyage from Zanzebar to the Isle of 
Bourbon, where she had safely land- 
ed 248 Slaves; and the Governor, 
M. Mylius, having been informed of 
the transaction, had instituted judi- 
cial proceedings against her; but 
the judges whose otiice it was to 
try the cause, having themselves 
participated in the crime by pur- 
chasing some of her Slaves, concur- 
red in acquitting her ; and, encou- 
raged by this impunity, she was im- 
mediately despatched for another 
cargo of Africans, and was return- 
ing with them tothe Isle of Bour- 
bon, when she was detained by the 
Menai. Governor Mylius has since 
unfortunately been recalled, as_ it 
would appear because he was deter- 
mined conscientiously to fulfil the 
duties of his office, and was alive 
to the calls of humanity and jus- 
tice. 

This state of things may be con- 
sidered as arising in part from a 
want of due vigilance in the pub- 
lic functionaries; but it is mainly 
to be attributed to the defective- 
ness of the Jaws abolishing the 
Slave Trade. Even if the pe- 
nalty of confiscation, the only one 


which attaches to the violation of 


the French Abolition Laws, were 
more frequently enforced than it 
is, it would do little to arrest the 
progress of the Slave Trade; the 
gains being large, and the risk of 
capture and condemnation so small, 
as to be easily insurable: besides 
which, in the case of a_ judicial 


conviction, followed only by con- 
fiscation of the property, no pub- 
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lic discredit attaches to the offen- 
der. The Directors, therefore, feel 
fully persuaded, that until the laws 
of France shall be so far altered, as 
to place the slave-trader in the list 
of criminals whose offence is to be 
visited with a disgraceful punish- 
ment, little hope can be entertain- 
ed of any material diminution in 
the existing Slave Trade of France. 
The same view of the subject has 
happily been adopted by the friends 
of humanity in France itself. in 
the sessions of 1821 and 1822, va- 
rious important discussions took 
place on this subject in the legisla- 
tive chambers; and although the 
French government appears to have 
become more reluctant than ever 
to adopt the measures required for 
its repression, yet good may be 
expected to arise from the frequent 
agitation of the question. Informa- 
tion will be extensively difiused, 
and a direction given to public 
opinion, which camnot fail to pro- 
duce, in no Jong time, important 
results. 

After these painful details, it is 
with no small satisfaction that the 
Directors state the formation, at 
Paris, of a Committee, under high- 
ly respectable patronage, for the 
express purpose of promoting the 
entire Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
The Society will use every effort to 
diffuse just information on the sub- 


ject of this base traffic : it will also 


co-operate with benevolent persons 
in other countries in promoting the 
civilization of Africa, and the ge- 
neral welfare of its unfortunate na- 
tives. 

Diffusion of Information in Fo- 

reign Countries. 

The Directors in their last Re- 
port stated, that, with the view 
of promoting the universal aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, they had 
turned their attention to the diffu- 
sion, in foreign countries, of infor- 
mation respecting the real nature 
of that traffic. Several highly inte- 
resting and appropriate publications 
have, in consequence, been widely 
circulated in Francé, Spain, Portugal, 
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and the Netherlands. In France 
especially, these have excited con- 
siderable aitention; and fresh edi- 
tions of some of them have been un- 
dertaken by booksellers in Paris, 
With a view to the profit to be de- 
rived from the sale. A pamphlet 
by M. Gregoire, and the excellent 
spee ch of the Duc de Broglie, have 
been read with avidity. Mr. Wil- 
berforce also has pubiished, in the 
French language, a letter, addressed 
to the emperor of Russia ; in which, 
with all the fervour of his elo- 


quence, he paints the atrocities of 


the existing Slave Trade, and urges 
his Imperial Majesty to fulfil the 
vbligations so sole ‘mnly contracted 
by himself aud the other powers, 
assembled in congress at Vienna, 
to put an end to this enormous 
evil. It would have been impos- 
sible to make these eflorts but for 
ihe silent and unostentatious, yet 
effectual, liberality of many of the 
members of the Society of Friends, 
who have contributed largely to the 
diffusion of information on the con- 
tinent. Further aid, however, is 
needed ; and the Directors add, that 
“they are persuaded that the Bri- 
tish public will never suffer such 
a cause to fail for want of Support : 
and it is in this confidence that 
they make their appeal to its tried 
benevolence.” 

United States.—The Government 
and Legislature of the United States, 
have continued to-manifest the same 
anxious desire to put an end to the 
Slave ‘Trade which has always dis- 
tinguished them. 

Their cruisers on the African 
coast have well seconded their 
wishes; and five slave ships de- 
tained on suspicion of being Ame- 
rican property, though disguised 
under foreign flags, had already 
been condemned in their Vice-Ad- 
miralty Courts, previously to the 
month of January, 1821. 

The pertinacity with which some 
of the subjects of the United States 
still adhered to this infamous com- 
merce, induced the American Legis- 
lature, as was stated in the intro- 
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duction to the Supplementary Re- 
port of last year, to goa step be- 
yond any other nation, even beyond 
Great Britain herself, in its mea- 
sures of repression. An Act was 
passed, declaring the crime of Slave- 
trading by American ships, or Ame- 
rican subjects, to be piracy, and, 
as such, aflixing to it the punishment 
of death. 

Another important document had 
reached the Directors from the 
United States; the Report of a 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the session of 1820 
and 182], relative to the mutual ex- 
ercise of the right of search by 
Great Britain and America, with a 
view to the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. This Report contains 
aclear and decided opinion in fa- 
vour of the exercise of such a right, 
as the only effectual means of sup- 
pressing the Slave ‘Trade; while it 
demonstrates that its use involves 
no sacrifice of national interest, 
nor any compromise of national 
honour. <A correspondence which 
followed on this subject, between 
Mr. Stratford Canning, our ambas- 
sador at Washington, and the Se- 
cretary of State of the American 
Government, manifested a strong re- 
pugnance, on the part of that Go- 
vernment, to the measure recom- 
mended by the Committee. ‘This 
sentiment, however, appeared to 
be confined to the Executive ; for, 
notwithstanding the arguments so 
recently urged by the American 
Secretary of State, a Report of the 
Senate of the United States, pre- 
sented during the session of 1821— 
1822, concurred entirely in_ the 
view taken the year before, by the 
House of Representatives, and 
earnestly urged the adoption of the 
proposed expedient of a reciprocal 
right of search, as a most desirable 
measure. 

The Report goes on to allude to 
various other topics, to a few only 
of which we can advert. Several 
of them, indeed, have appeared be- 
fore our readers in other shapes. 

\ treaty between Radama, King of 
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Madagascar, and Mr. Farquhar, for 
the suppression of the Slave ‘Trade 
in that island, had been carried in- 
to effect, and every attempt to elude 
its beveficent provisions had been 
defeated. 

In the Isle of France, Governor 
Farquhar had exerted himself with 
great zeal, in endeavouring to sup- 
press the Slave Trade within the 
limits of his own government; and 
the measures he has adopted, it was 
trusted, would prove effectual. 

An Act had been passed, giving 
to the captors of slave-ships, a 
moiety of his Majesty’s share of the 
prize, and a bounty of 10/. per 
head, on all Slaves liberated under 
the treaties with Spain, Portugal, 
and the Netherlands, and granting 
also the same bounties in some 
other cases not previously pro- 
vided for by Act of Parliament.— 
This salutary provision will both 
stimulate and reward the exertions 
of our cruizers. 

The Directors express their con- 
cern, that when an important change 
was about to take place in the 
navigation laws of this country, 
as they aflect the intercourse of the 
West Indian Colonies with foreign 
nations, it should not have been 
made a substantive part of the 
measure, that an efficient and ope- 
rative Register Act should be 
adopted by every colony to which 
the boon was to be extended.— 
While the sugars of the West Indies 
are protected in their monopoly of 
the home market, by a high duty, 
not merely on foreign sugars, but on 
the sugars grown in our own East- 
Indian possessions,—thus giving a 
decided and exclusive preference 
to the produce of cultivation by 
slave labour, over that by free la- 
bour,—the least that could be de- 
sired seemed to be, that no means 
should have been omitted of effec- 
tually preventing both the clandes- 
tine introduction of Slaves into our 
own colonies, and their clandestine 
removal to the more productive 
colonies of foreign nations, accord- 
ing as temptations to the one or 
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the other course might arise out of 
the train of events. 

No less do the Directors regret 
the tardy progress of general im- 
provement in the state of colonial 
bondage. More than fifteen years 
have elapsed since the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade was enacted 
by the British Parliament; but 
during that long period, no effec- 
tive measures have been adopt- 
ed, either by the Imperial Le- 
gislature, or by the Colonial 
Assemblies, for ameliorating the 
condition of the Slave, or paving the 
way to his future emancipation.—. 
In many of the colonies, voluntary 
manumissions by the master still 
continue to be loaded with heavy 
imposts; and this cruel tax upon 
private benevolence, prevails even 
in colonies where the crown is the 
sole legislator. In all, the Slave 
continues absolutely inadmissible 
as a witness in any cause, whether 
civil or criminal, which concerns 
persons of free condition ; and even 
in questions affecting his own per- 
sonal freedom, and that of his pos- 
terity for ever, the onus still rests 
on him to prove that he is free, and 
not, as in all justice it ought to 
do, upon the person denying his 
freedom, to prove that he isa slave. 
In none is the marriage of the slave 
made legal, or guarded by any 
legal sanctions ; and with partial ex- 
ceptions, his instruction in Chris- 
tianity is left to the fortuitous efforts 
of voluntary missionaries. These 
are some of the opprobrious circum- 
stances which continue to attach, 
with undiminished force, to our co- 
lonial system, and for which it is 
clearly the duty of this country to 
provide a remedy. 

In urging upon the British pub- 
lic the duty of assisting by their 
efforts and pecuniary liberality in 
this great work of mercy and of jus- 
tice, the Directors thus energetically 
remark : “ For centuries we were 
foremost in carrying on this guilty 
traffic. Other nations may plead 
that they are but treading in our 
steps, and committing a crime into 
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which they were seduced by our 
example. If we have been 
in the guilt, let us be as prominent 
in our repentance. If ours have 
been, most largely, the profits, let 
our liberality be proportionate ; 
for the sincerity of that repentance 
may justly be suspected, which sa- 
tisfies itself merely with acknow- 
ledging its fault, but does not en- 
deavour to repair the injuries fairly 
to be placed to its account. Never, 
alas! can we make to Africa any 
thing like an adequate compensa- 
tion; but let us atleast do all we 
can, ‘though with a tardy, yet witha 
liberal beneficence, to check the 
progress of that wasteful destruc- 
tion which, in all the varied forms 
of human suffering, is desolating 
the African continent; and, by re- 
moving the barrier which hitherto 
has obstructed the entrance Of re- 
ligious light, and of moral and so- 
cial improvement, to open a way 
for their admission into those be- 
nighted regions.” 

To these exertions the colony 
of Sierra Leone furnishes a strong 
encouragement ; for, from the tes- 
timony of numerous and impartial 
witnesses, it appears that the poor 
uninstructed natives who were res- 
cued from the holds of Slave-ships, 
and planted in-that land of light 
and truth and liberty, are prompt- 
ly and amply rewarding the bene- 
volent labours of their instructors,— 
and in the enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of a British constitution both 
in church and state, transplanted 
for the first time into the soil and 
climate of Africa, are, from the 
root of Christian principle, bring- 
iug forth the blessed fruits of ho- 
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Tne last Report states, that the 
number of subscribing members 
now amounts to 14,650; of whom 
635 were elected during the year. 
Within the same period an acces- 
sion of twenty Diocesan and Dis- 
trict Committees has been made. 
The circulation of Bibles, Praver- 
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nest industry, and of social and 
domestic comfort. For the trial 
and success of this grand experi- 
ment on human nature, as it may 
be truly termed, mankind are great- 
ly indebted to the discernment and 
Christian benevolence of the Church 
Missionary Society. ‘The sumsthey 
have expended have been con- 
siderable; but large and delight- 
ful has been their reward. It may 
be boldly declared, that, perhaps 
with the single exception of the 
Moravian converts, never before 
did any new colony manifest, in 
any thing like an equal degree, the 
happy influence of Christian prin- 
ciple, in civilizing and improving 
the rude and uninstructed, and in 
imparting to them the multiplied en- 
joyments of civil and social life. 

How different, or rather how 
opposite, in all particulars, is the 
scene exhibited to the world in al! 
the provinces of Africa that are 
under the dominion of the crown 
of France! While we cannot but 
feel confident, that what has been 
accomplished at Sierra Leone will 
have the effect of vindicating the 
much injured natives of Africa, 
from those imputations of inferior- 
ity tothe rest of the species which 
have been so unjustly cast on them, 
we cannot also but indulge the 
hope, that, if our neighbours of 
France will not be influenced by 
a higher motive, we shall surely 
shame them out of holding forth 
such a humiliating and disgraceful 
contrast to the example of this 
country, as will be aflorded by 
their still continuing to diffuse de- 
solation and misery throughout that 
unhappy land. 
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books, and religious Tracts, has con- 
tinued without abatement; and the 
general operations of the Society 
have been progressively enlarged. 
One of the earliest transactions 
of the past year, was a resolution of 
the Board to reprint Bishop Bedell’s 
translation of the Bible, and 


also 
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to republish the Common Prayer 
Book in the Irish tongue and 
character. Some measure of this 
kind appeared necessary, not only 
for the benefit of the Irish poor re- 
‘siding in the metropolis, but with a 
view of supplying the demands of 
« the Trish clergy. One volume‘ of 
the Bible, comprising: about half 
rof the Old Testament, is already 
printed; and the work is rapidly 
advancing towards completion. 

A supply of books, not exceed- 
ing the value of 1000/. has also 
been granted for the use of gaols, 
schools, hospitals, and workhouses 
in Ireland. The distribution of 
these books was intrusted to the 
Irish Association for discourag- 
ing Vice and promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; and special instructions 
were given to the Committee for 
Correspondence to improve _ this 
favourable opportunity of  esta- 

* blishing a connexion with the sister 
kingdom. 

The next point to which the Board 

“ advert, is the formation of a Supple- 
mental Catalogue in aid of Paro- 
chial Lending Libraries. On this 
subject the following explanation is 
given, in order to obviate some mis- 
apprehensions which appear to have 
arisen. “It seems to have been 
imagined, that some portion of the 
funds which were intended exclu- 
sively for the promotion of religious 
designs, is now employed in pur- 
chasing books of fiction and enter- 
tainment. The fact, however, is, 
that not a single shilling of the So- 
ciety’s income is diverted from its 
proper channel by the adoption of 
this plan. From the great extent 
of the negotiations now carried on 
with the booksellers, and from the 
arrangements which have been made 
for securing prompt payment to 
their bills, the Society is enabled to 
deal with them on very advantage- 
ous terms. They have, accord- 
ingly, agreed to supply the books 
on the Supplemental Catalogue, at 
a reduced rate, to such members of 
the Society as are desirous of com- 

bining safe and approved works of 
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amusement and instruction with the 
religious tracts of the Society, in 
the formation of Parochial Lending 
Libraries. Thus the fu!l benefit of 
the wholesale price is extended to 
the retail purchaser: but the So- 
ciety defrays no part of the ex- 
pense; nor has it, in fact, any far- 
ther concern in the transaction than 
as being the medium of effecting a 
most beneficial arrangement for its 
members, and of expediting their 
communication with the booksel- 
lers.” 

The Board remark, “ The educa- 
tion now given to the poor naturally 
excites among them a taste for read- 
ing. This increased appetite for 
information must be gratified to a 
certain extent; and unless it be 
supplied with wholesome and nu- 
tritious food, it will probably de- 
vour ‘those poisonous productions 
of infidelity which are still disse- 
minated with unwearied diligence 
through the remotest districts of 
the land.” 

The shop opened in Fleet- 
street for the sale of anti-infidel 
publications having been found to 
answer its purpose ina most effec- 
tual manner, it was thought that 
much advantage might be derived 
from continuing the establishment, 
and adapting it to the general pro- 
motion of the Society’s designs. 
The privilege of distributing books, 
either gratuitously or at a reduced 
rate, at the Society’s expense, has 
been hitherto necessarily confined 
to subscribing members. A depo- 
sitory, however, ‘is now established 
in Fleet-street, where Bibles, Tes- 
taments, and Prayer-books, are sold 
to the public at cost price ; and all 
other Books and Tracts, either on 
the General or Supplemental Cata- 
logue, are sold to the trade, or to 
the private purchaser, at a very 
trifling advance on the cost price. 
It is hoped, that the advantage thus 
afforded to the public will soon be- 
come so generally known, as_ to 
contribute essentially to the promo- 
tion of sound religious knowledge. 

The District Committee at Bath 
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has established a shop on the same 
principle. ‘The same plan is in agi- 
tation at Liverpool and Bristol. 

The whole number of books and 
tracts issued during the year, 
amounts to 1,222,382. <A propor- 
tion of these has been grated for 
special purposes ;— among others, to 
the African Colonial ‘Uract Society ; 


to the Rev. Mr. Hill, for the use of 


schools in New South Wales; to 
Captain Owen, commander of an 
expedition of discovery to the west- 
ern coast of Africa, for his ship’s 
company ; to Bishop Skinner, for 
the troops at Aberdeen ; to the Or- 
dinary of Newgate, for the prisoners 
in Newgate ; and to many other in- 
dividuals, for the use of scliools, 
gaols, hospitals and  alins-houses 
in various parts of the empire. 

The Board next proceed to give 
a brief sketch of the society’s fo- 
reign operations. 

By the powerful and zealous aid 
of the late Bishop of Calcutta, the 
Jabours of the Society in India, 
within the last year, have been more 
extensive, and, it is humbly hoped, 
more effectual, than at any former 
period. The exertions of the Dis- 
trict Committees have also been ma- 
terially increased. 

In the year 1821, the number of 
books received at Calcutta, was 
10,822 ; of which 5,885 had been 
sold, or gratuitously distributed.— 
Lending libraries have been _partial- 
ly established in this presidency, 
and, it is stated, have given great 
satisfaction to those who take an 
interest in the moral and _ religious 
improvement of the country. ‘Lhe 
report of the schools in Bengal is 
highly encouraging. ‘The children 
make much greater proficiency than 
formerly, and the value of instruc- 
tion is now more duly estimated.— 
The Calcutta Committee have re- 
solved to appropriate a part of their 
funds to printing religious tracts in 
the native languages, for the use of 
schools. ‘The Discourses, the Mi- 
racles, and the Parables of our Sa- 
viour, as extracted from the New 
Testament, have been chosen for 
Curisr. Osserv. Arp. 
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this purpose; and will soon be 
printed in Hindostanee, (Nustaleeg 
character ;) in Hindooe, (Nagree ;) 
and in Bengalee, according to ex- 
isting translations. A communica- 
tion had been received ffom the 
Bishop, in which he expresses ar 
earnest wish that the schools in 
Bengal may be placed under the 
care of missionaries, as far better 
qualified for the task of tmstruction, 
than ordinary schoolmasters. 

In the early part of the year, a 
highly interesting Report was receiv- 
ed from the District Committee 
at Madras. It comprises a_ very 
clear abstract of the proceedings 
of the Society in the Carnatic, from 
the year 1710 to the present day.— 
It details, among other particulars, 
the measures which have been 
adopted for restoring the mission- 
ary establishment at Vipery to an 
efficient state. This establish- 
ment has existed since the year 
1710. It has been discovered that 
the Mission is possessed of consi- 
derable property under the will of 
Mr. Gericke, now yielding an an- 
nual income of 3822 rupees; _be- 
sides an additional sum of money, 
and some houses, in reversion. The 
church, the mission-house, and 
burying ground, with a garden 
adjacent, and the houses occupied 
by the schoolmasters, were also 
reported as the property of the mis- 
sion; together with a library of 
900 volumes, machinery and ma- 
terials for printing and book-bind- 
ing, church furniture, communion 
plate, and other effects. An Eng- 
lish and a Tamil school were also 
attached to the mission; the former 
containing sixteen scholars, the lat- 
ter thirty-three. On the strength 
of this discovery, the District Com- 
mittee proceeded, without delay, to 
place the whole institution in a 
state of permanent efficiency. The 
buildings have been enlarged; the 
schools increased ; and the printing 
press at Vipery, which for abovea 
century had contributed to the pro- 
pagation of religion in the East, 
but had almost fallen into decay, 
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re-establisned. The 
congregation and schools, which 
were lately in a_ very distressed 
condition, have now increased three 
or four fold. 

A new church being much want- 
ed at Vipery, the Society have re- 
solved that a sum not exceeding 
£2000, should be appropriated for 
‘that purpose. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that an object of such im- 
portance as tie erection of a mis- 
sion church at the principal station 
in Southern India, will excite a 
strong interest among the friends 
of Christianity, and will ultimately 
be accomplished without any seri- 
ous encroachment on the Society’s 
funds. 

In other parts of this presidency, 
the affairs of the Society are no less 
prosperous. 

From the letters which have been 
received from Bombay during the 
year, it appears that the friends of 
the Church continue to prosecute 
their labours with unabated zeal.— 
The tracts stated last year to have 
been translated into Guzerattee, 
are now printed also in the Mah- 
ratta tongue; and the _ District 
Committee are resolved to proceed 
in the work of translation to the 
utmost of their power. Lending 
libraries have been established in 
the out-stations of this presidency, 
under the management of the chap- 
Jains. 

It was stated in the last Report, 
that a great impulse had been given 
to the operations of the Society in 
Ceylon, by the visitation of the 
late Bishop. His Lordship spent 
a month at Colombo, in the spring 
of the year 1821, and devoted his 
whole attention to the spiritual af- 
fairs of that important station. He 
called a special meeting of the Dis- 
trict Committee, and presented them 
with £300 from the King’s grant, 
for the special purpose of trans- 
lating and printing the Society’s 
tracts in the native languages of 
Ceylon. At his suggestion, a print- 
ing press, with an ample supply of 
paper and ink, have been sent out 
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to Colombo, for the immediate use 
of the Committee. This, it is 
hoped, will prove a most effectual 
means of promoting religious know- 
ledge in Ceylou: and when the 
urgent demands of that island shall 
have been in some degree supplied, 
the press will be transferred to the 
Bishop’s College at Calcutta. 

The printing of the Cingalese 
Prayer-book is at length finished.— 
One thousand copies have been 
printed, and there is little doubt 
that the whole impression is by this 
time distributed. 

Turning to the Western world, the 
Quebec Committee report, that their 
sale of books had greatly increased. 
Much attention has been paid, both 
at Quebec and Montreal, to the esta- 
blishment and regulation of schools 
on the national system. In May, 
1821, the number of children in 
the central school at Quebec, was 
268 ; and during the winter months, 
an additional school was opened in 
a barrack-room, for the reception of 
such children of the emigrants (by 
whom the barracks are occupied) 
as were unable to attend the cen- 
tral school. The number of these 
children, at one time, amounted to 
about fifty, and they were supplied 
with books gratuitously, from the 
Society’s depository. At Montreal, 
the number of children attending 
the school amounts to sixty-seven, 
with every prospect of increase. 

In Barbadoes, a national school, 
containing 120 children, is esta- 
blished at Bridge Town. Seats are 
provided for the children at church, 
and constant attendance on public 
worship is observed. 

District Committees have been es- 
tablished at Gibraltar, and in the 
island of Jamaica. 

Such are the most important 
transactions of the Society during 
the last year. “The reports,” it 
is remarked, “which have been 
received from all parts of the king- 
dom, prove that the labours of the 
Society are in a state of gradual 
extension, and are producing, un- 
der the blessing of Providence, a 
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beneficial influence on faith and 
morals. Animated by this per- 
suasion, the Board still venture to 
anticipate greater encouragement. 
They trust that those friends of 
the Society, by. whose judicious 
zeal so much has already been ef- 
fected, will still endeavour to ex- 
cite among all classes of the com- 
munity a more lively interest in_ its 
affairs. A wide field is open for 
the exertion of all who are zeal- 
ously attached to the Church of 
England, and are anxious to com- 
municate to those around them the 
blessings of religious knowledge. 
Their time and faculties can never 
be more nobly employed than in 
furthering the gracious design of 
Providence, that ‘all men should 
be saved, and should come to the 
knowledge of the truth.’ ’ 

To the Report is prefixed a_per- 
suasive and affectionate sermon, 
preached before the Society at 
St. Paul’s, by the lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. 
his lordship’s introduction, as il- 
lustrative of the motives and spirit 
which should characterize all our 
efforts to promote Christian know- 
ledge. 

“ The Divine Teacher of our 
religion invites us to ‘come and 
learn of him,’ and declares, through 
his inspired servant St. Peter, that 
‘He has left us an example, that 
we should follow his steps.’ His 
most distinguished Apostle and 
closest imitator exhorts us to ‘look 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith,’ and ‘to be followers 
of himself, even as he also was of 
Christ.’ 

“Tt well, therefore, becomes us, 
whether we refer to the past or to 
the future conduct of Christian in- 


In briefly recording the proceed- 
ings of the Society during its twen- 
ty-second year, we feel much plea- 
sure in reporting an increase in its 
funds and an extension of its labours. 
New Associations have been foym- 
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dividuals and associations, to lift 
up, to point, and to fix the eye 
upon him who is our great Model 
and Pattern: ‘who knew no sin,’ 
‘who did all things well, and ‘in 
whom his. Father was always well 
pleased.” * Measuring ourselves by 
ourselves, and comparing ourselves 
amongst ourselves, we shall not be 


wise.” Human rules and human’ 


examples must have their errors 
and defects: they will deviate from 
the course; they will fall short of 
the mark. 

* But referring to the only per- 
fect standard, we cannot fail to 
And the contempla- 
tion of this object will not only 
rectity but elevate and spiritualize 
the sentimeuts and feelings. The 
image of the Saviour will cast a 
light upon the whole scene of 
Christian duties, and infuse a spirit 
into their performance, which will 
make each act of charity a true 
‘labour of love,’ a tribute of grati- 
tude, an acceptable sacrifice; and 
give to ita claim, through free un 
merited mercy, to ‘the recompense 
of reward.’ t 

“It is to a comparative blind- 
ness or inadvertence to this blessed 
Object that we must ascribe ify 
obliquities of motive, any decline 
of exertion, and any failure of suc- 
cess. It is upon the direction of 
a steadier and livelier regard to Him, 
who was ‘lifted up to draw all 
men unto him,’ that we must ground 
all our hopes of effectually pro- 
moting Christian knowledge, and 
hastening that time, ‘ when they 
shall no more teach every man his 
neighbour, and eVery ‘Man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord; 
for they shall all know Him, trem 
the least unto the greatest.’ ” 
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the especial purpose of supplying 
suitable articles of clothing to the 
Female Negroes in the West-Afri- 
can and West-Indian Missions of 
the Society. There are also about 
a hundred friends, who have added 
during the year by individual collec- 
tiens nearly 900/. to the funds,— 
and the total of whose collections, 
from the commencement of their 
exertions, has been nearly 3500/. 
The receipts of the twenty-second 
year are nearly 33,000/., being an 
increase of 2000/. 0n the last. The 
sum expended has about equalled 
the income. Various additions 
have also been made, during the 
year, to the number of missionaries 
and students. 

Missions.—To the eight mis- 
sions of the Society which had a 
for some time formed, a ninth i 
now added, among the Indians of 
North-W est America. On_ these 
missions we shall briefly touch, in 
the order in which they stand in the 
Report, beginning with Africa, and 
passing by the Mediterranean, In- 
dia, Ceylon, and Australasia, to 
America. 

West-Africa Mission —The ex- 
tension of the government of Sierra 
Leone has opened a wide field for 
the Society’s exertions ; besides 
which, every year adds to the im- 
portance of the colony of Sierra 
Leone, and to the prospect of 1 
becoming an efficient means of in- 
tercourse with the interior of the 
continent. 

In compliance with the pressing 
demands in this quarter, the Com- 
mittee have been preparing a con- 
siderable number of missionaries ; 
keeping, however, in view that in all 
parts of the heathen world, and es- 
pecially in the more ungenial cli- 
mates, the increase of naéive labour- 
ers is an object of main importance. 
Some addi‘ional native teachers have 
been added to those already employ- 
ed by the Society in Sierra Leone. 

Very considerable accessions 
have been made to the liberated 
Necroes under the Society’s care. 
Several hundreds ef these eman- 
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cipated Slaves have been recently 
associated with their countrymen 
at Regent’s ‘Town, Gloucester, &c. 
and are partaking with them in all 
the blessings of Christian instruc- 
tion. In addition to the affecting 
particulars recorded in our Number 
for December on this subject, we 
quote the following passage : 

“A similar scene took place on 
the arrival, at Gloucester, of ano- 
ther company of newly liberated 
Slaves. When I got them all out 
of Freetown, on their way to Glou- 
cester, I reviewed them; and soon 
found that I had not brought men 
enough with me to help these poor 
afilicted people up the hill. Hap- 
pily, a man, while they were pass- 
ing, after liberation, through the 
Court of the Mixed Commission, 
hadrun up to Gloucester to fetch 
more people to carry the sick home. 
Ignorant of what the man had done, 
I went on slowly with them, almost 
despairing of getting them up: 
but I had not gone far from the 
foot of the hill, before I was met 
by great numbers, who, as_ they 
came up, took upon their backs 
those who were unable to walk ; 
and when I was half way up, I saw 
almost the whole of them carried 
by those whom we had met on the 
road. [t struck me very much, 
particularly when I compared this 
affecting scene with some which 1 
had formerly beheld. The negroes 
then in the colony would some- 
times slip out to see if any of their 
respective countrymen were among 
the newly arrived: if not, they 
would take little or no notice of 
the unhappy sufferers: but now, 
they sympathize with their dis- 
tressed tellow creatures, in a man- 
ner the most striking. When we 
reached home, I ordered victuals 
to be prepared for the new people; 
but, before this could be done, food 
came in from every quarter. The 
women, and part of our school 
girls, who had cooked it, did not 
stop to ask,‘ Who is of my coun- 
try ’°—but the men and women 
who were nearest to them were 
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refreshed. The people were quite 
eager to reccive them, and make 
them comfortable in their houses. 
Among the rest was a woman, one 
of the communicants, who took 
one of the newly-arrived women 
under her care. She was asked by 
Mrs. During what she wanted to 
do with the new woman. She said, 
‘Ma’am, that now almost two years 
since me come this country. My 
countrywoman take me: she do 
me good: she tell me of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and that same they 
do to me that time, me want to do 
same to this woman.’ ’ 

How severe is the reproach which 
this sympathy of converted Africans 
casts on their oppressors, who are 
an opprobrium to the Christian 
name ! For such is the dreadful ef- 
fect of familiarity with the Slave 
Trade in brutalizing the mind, that 
numbers of these people were so in- 
jured by the treatment which they 
met with on board the slave-vessels, 
that no care or tenderness could re- 
cover them: they sank into the 
grave in the midst of their country- 
men, rescued too late from the hands 
of the barbarians who must one day 
answer for their blood. Mr. John- 
son writes— 

“J regret to say, that we have lost 
many of our people. The poor crea- 
tures were so much reduced, from 
being packed close on board the 
vessel, that we have lost nearly 50 
out of 2385 and I believe this mor- 
tality has been exceeded in other 

laces.” 

‘There are some features of this 
cruelty, which are traced with horror 
by the Missionaries. 

*“ Among tle number of victims 
received by us at Regent’s Town, 
were two women, who, becoming 
pregnant by two White men, slave- 
dealers, were sold by these men as 
soon as they discovered the situation 
of the women. ‘These women suf- 
fered so much on board the slave 
vessel, that they were both deliver- 
ed, soon after their arrival, of still- 
born Mulatto children, and both the 
women died !” 
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In reference tothe growing re- 
gard of the colonists to the mission, 
Mr. Johnson writes— 

“* The gentlemen in Freetown are 
now so fully convinced of the success 
produced by the preaching of the 
Gospel, that they publicly contess, 
that, above all other institutionssours 
has proved the most beneficial to 
the children of Africa. ‘They have 
inspected the settlements in the 
mountains; and have been surpris- 
ed on witnessing the erder, indus- 
try, and piety of our people; and 
acknowledge that the Gospel is 
the only efficient means of civiliz- 
ing the heathen. Several have de- 
sired me to call on them for their 
contributions to the Society. At 
the head of these is his Excellency 
the Governor.”’ 

Another gentleman, Captain Tan- 
ney, writes : ** [ visited the colony in 
the year 1817. My stay among the 
recaptured Negroes in the moun- 
tains then was very short, but suf- 
ficient to ascertain that they were 
involved in heathen darkness and 
barbarity. Having again visited 
them in December, 1821, [am able, 
in some measure, to estimate the 
great change since the former pe- 
riod, both in a moral and religious 
point of view, through the exertions 
of your missionaries, and the bless- 
ing of Almighty God upon their 
labours, without which all would 
have been inefiectual. It has been 
asserted by those interested in that 
inhuman trafiic, the Slave Trade, 
that the Africans were born to 
slavery; that their intellects being 
weak, they are unable to compre- 
hend the sublime truths of the 
Christian dispensation; and_ that, 
consequently, an attempt to civilize 
them would be vain. If such con- 
clusions can be drawn from their 
present condition, it is because the 
necessary means have been with- 
held from them: their capacities 
have never been cultivated: the 
sublime truths of Christianity have 
never been preached to them: facts 
now prove, that, when they have en- 


joyed such privileges, they aeither 
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want abilities to understand nor in- 
clination to receive them. Hundreds 
now in the mountains of Sierra 
Leone have become monuments of 
that Divine Grace which knows no 
difference between Jew and Gentile, 
bond or free, colour or clime.” 

In reference to Freetown, now 
containing with its suburbs a po- 
pulation of nearly 5000 persons, the 
Chief Justice states, that “ the Lord’s- 
day is more decorously kept than it 
is in most other places. ‘The shops 
are all shut: there is no such thing 
as buying and selling. ‘The Chris- 
tian part of the people attend wor- 
ship at the places which they have 
respectively chosen; and all the 
congregations are alike remarkable 
for uniform and respectful atten- 
tion.” 

At Regent’s Town, the attendance 
at daily morning and evening pray- 
ers had greatly increased: from 700 
to 1000 being usually present. Up- 
wards of 100 adults were baptized 
in the course of last year. The 
strictest watch is kept over candi- 
dates for baptism, by the communi- 
cants, that their consistency of cha- 
racter may be ascertained before 
they are admitted to that holy sacra- 
ment. 

During the past year, the Com- 
mittee have received the testimony 
of several persons not connected 
with the Society, which entirely 
corroborates the foregoing repre- 
sentations. Thus Mr. Ephraim Ba- 
con, an agent of the American Go- 
vernment and Colonization Society, 
who visited Regent’s Town and the 
other towns of liberated Negroes, 
draws a striking picture of the 
Christian Africans assembled at 
early worship, at six o’clock on Sun- 
day morning: *“ With a hundred 
copies of the holy Bible spread 
open before their black faces, and 
their eyes fixed intently on the 
words of the lesson which their 
godly pastor was reading :” adding, 
** At six o’clock in the evening, 
the people were seen at the distant 
parts of the town, leaving their 
homes, and retracing their steps 
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toward the house of God. There 
we again united in praising that God 
who hath wrought such wonderful 
things even among the mountains of 
Sierra Leone, where the praises of 
Jehovah resound, not only from his 
holy sanctuary, but from the hum- 
blest mud-walled cottage—from the 
tongues of those children of Africa 
who have been taken by the avari- 
cious slave-trader, dragged from pa- 
rents, separated from brother and 
sister, and perhaps from wife or hus- 
band, bound in chains, hurried on 
board the slave-ship, crowded in a 
space not exceeding their length and 
breadth, nor even allowed to breathe 
the vital air !” 

Mr. Johnson’s report of the state 
of the people, is highly satisfactory. 
IIe remarks, for example: “I am 
happy to observe that many of the 
first that were converted have now 
become established in the faith. 
Nothing seems to move them. They 
say littl+perhaps will work a 


whole day, and speak not ten words ; 
but the few words which they speak 


will have great weight. These, I 
may truly say, are my crown of re- 
joicing, and encourage me to perse- 
vere. When they were first brought 
to the knowledge of Christ, they 
staggered and fell; but, by degrees, 
they learned to walk. Wild fanati- 

cal emotions have entirely ceased, as 
well among old as young.’ 

The Christian Institution pros- 
pers. Captain Tanney says of it, 
“J rejoice that your Society has es- 
tablished a seminary for pious youths, 
to prepare them for the ministry: it 
now contains eighteen, who will, 
in a few years, be ably qualified. 
‘They express an ardent desire to 
be sent to their countryinen. Much 
good may be expected from this Insti- 
tution.” One of the youths, Miles 
Atkinson, has departed in the 
faith of Christ, after giving the most 
satisfactory evidences of true hu- 
mility of spirit, confidence in his 
Saviour, and consistency of charac- 
ter. 

Mediterranean Mission.—Dr. 
Naudi has been employed on the 
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translation into Italian of an English 
commentary on the Scriptures ; and 
Giuseppe Cannolo is proceeding in 
the translating of the Bible into 
Maltese. The Gospel of St. John, 
in Maltese and English, has been 
printed in this country; and copies 
sent to Malta for distribution. On 
the subject of this mission, so in- 
creasingly interesting to all who 
desire the repairing of those deso- 
lations which have spread over the 
ancient Christian churches, the 
Committee refer the members to 
Mr. Jowett’s “ Christian Researches 
in the Mediterranean.” This valu- 
able volume has put the Com- 
mittee in possession of materials, 
which will enable them with greater 
precision to choose their future 
path, and by which the minds of 
British Christians may be excited 
to survey with increasing interest 
the varied tribes and nations con- 
nected with these internal seas. We 
hope, in our Number for January, 
1823, to review the work at some 
length, and shall therefore pass it 
over for the present. Mr. Jowett’s 
account of the Greeks, and espe- 
cially of their colleges at Haivali and 
Scio, which he visited in 181., will 
be read with melancholy feelings, 
when it is recollected that these 
promising establishments have been 
swept away by the furious torrent 
which has overwhelmed the Greek 
Nation, and their able and zealous 
professors murdered or driven from 
their country. Recent events have 
awakened in every humane heart 
warm sympathy towards these our 
suffering fellow Christians, within 
the sphere of this mission; and we 
are rejoiced to find that the Com- 
mittee are determined to use every 
opportunity which the providence 
of God may afford them, to pour in 
the instructions and  consolations 
of his holy word among these un- 
happy sufferers. 

Calcutta and North-India Mis- 
sion.—The details of this mission 
are too miscellaneous to allow of 
an abstract. We must therefore 
content ourselves with reporting a 
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few individual facts. Large num- 
bers of Scriptural tracts and the 
Liturgy have been published, and 
widely circulated in different native 
languages. In English, besides 
printing the Society's Quarterly 
Missionary Intelligence and Report, 
the press has been employed on 
works, for sale, or for the use ot 
the schools. The Corresponding 
Committee had been anxious for a 
school in Calcutta for native youths, 
on a regular Christian system. The 
parent Society had strongly urged 
them to attempt an establishment 
of this kind on a large scale, and 
purposed to send out two ordained 
missionaries to assist in such an 
establishment. In consequence ot 
these representations, the Corres- 
ponding Committee, finding an es- 
tate for sale in a part of the native 
town suited to the views of the 
parent Society, ventured to pur- 
chase it for the purposes of a Chris- 
tian Institution. “ We shall do all 
in our power,” say the Correspond- 
ing Committee, “to raise funds 
here. Such are now the openings 
of Providence, that it seems not 
difficult to estabiish missions in any 
direction. Our primary object, 
however, shall be, to strengthen 
those which we have already esta- 
blished ; and this infant institution 
in Calcutta will, with the Divine 
blessing, be the nurse of them all.’ 

In connexion with this subject, 
the Committee mention the grant 
of 50002. to the -Bishop’s College, 
and their vote of 1000/. to the same 
object, as a contribution from the 
Society for the year 1822. The 
particulars have already appeared in 
our pages. 

On the subject of schools, Mr. 
Corrie writes—“* Our new schools 
in Calcutta are bringing us acquaint- 
ed with the native population here, 
Already a petition, signed by four- 
teen residents, has been presented, 
praying us to give them a school. 
The temporal circumstances of our 
Committee, I see clearly, procure 
us a ready access to the natives; 
and our new institution will, I am 
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sure, be attractive to them. May 
God give us grace to use our inilu- 
ence to his glory !” 

Mr. Schmid has translated from 
the Bengalee a tract “ against the 
prevailing System of Hindoo Ido- 
latry.” The author, who is since 
dead, was Brajamohun Majmoodar, 
a native of Bengal, and an_inti- 
mate friend of Rammohun Roy, 
who revised the translation, and 
published it at his own expense. 
This piece has excited much atten- 
tion in Calcutta. Mr. Jetter says 
of it— 

“The book is well furnished 
with replies to all the arguments 
which the Brahmins bring forward 
in defence of their idol-worship ; 
and the missionary or Christian 
triend needs not to add any thing 
to stop their mouths: he has only 
to give them the very answer which 
the author has supplied, ina most 
excellent manner, to their sophis- 
tries: and we hope, that the Eng- 
lish transiation of it will check and 
silence such Europeans, as are not 
ashamed, publicly, to palliate the 
blasphemous and abominable _prac- 
tice of idolatry.” 

Mr. Jetter elsewhere writes : 

“If I look back to the time when 
I first arrived at Burdwan, I see a 
very great change in those people 
who come more immediately in con- 
tact with us. Then, they would 
hardly touch a book of our holy 
Scriptures, thinking they should 
become Christians by doing so; 
but now they receive the New Tes- 
tament into the schools, and learn 
great portions of it by heart. But 
it is a melancholy fact which we 
witness, that the people, although 
they confess the excellent instruc- 
tions of the New Testament to be 
most beautiful and good, yet think 
it not necessary to conform their 
lives to them, saying, that the way 
in which they are going will also 
lead them to heaven.” 

The Corresponding Committee 
take an encouraging review of the 
mission. They remark—“* Upon 
the whole, the Committee think 
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they may be allowed to congratu- 
late the friends of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society on the general as- 
pect of their affairs at this presi- 
dency. ‘The word of the Lord does 
evidently not go forth in vain.” 
Madras and South-India Mis- 
ston.— The stage at which the So- 
ciety’s establishments in this coun- 
try have arrived, does not justify 
expectations of any extraordinary 
success on the part of its mission- 
aries and coadjutors, in the actual 
conversion of the heathen. Most of 
its missionaries are still engaged in 
the study of the languages of the 
places where they are stationed. 
Many of their employments, from 
which, at an advanced period of 
their respective missions, important 
results may ensue, are at present 
pursued incidentally. The work 
of education is, in several places, 
still upon an experimental footing ; 
and is, at most stations, of limited 
operation. ‘The holy Scriptures 
have hitherto been circulated only 
to a small extent, compared with 
the occasion for them, in any of 
the languages of the country; and, 
in many, not at all. Books of 
Christian instruction, in the ver- 
nacular languages, are still rare ; 


and the preparation and_ publi- 
cation of them are necessarily 
of slow and difficult execution; 


and preaching must be exceedingly 
restricted in its exercise, till the 
missionaries shall have become fully 
acquainted with the languages and 
characters of the people. Under 
such circumstances, all that is rea- 
sonable to expect, is the diligent 
performance of the duties of their 
stations. And in this respect the 
statements before us are highly ho- 
nourable and encouraging. We 
quote, in proof of this, a few par- 
ticulars relative to the branch of 
this mission established in Travan- 
core. The missionaries give the 
following account of their labours: 
“The mission has been establish- 
ed now four years. Each of us 
can understand the natives in or- 
dinary conversation, and be under- 
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stood by them; and Mr. Bailey is 
in the constant habit of preaching 
to them, in their own language. 


The Scriptures are in a course of 


translation : several tracts mention- 
ed in our last Report have been 
translated, and several more are 
in hand; and we believe that we 
may safely say, that any trans- 
lations, either from Malayalim 
or English, can be effected here. 
Forty-two students are receiving 
instruction at the college: above 
thirty schools are established, con- 
taining upwards of eight hundred 
youths. The heads of the Sy- 
rian Church are pleased with what 
is going forward: and a kunow- 
ledge of Syriac and Sanscrit is in 
the course of acquirement by the 
missionaries.” They add: 

“The Metropolitan wishes to 
subscribe to the Bible Society, to 
the amount of twenty rupees per 
year. Thehead Malpan also wishes 
to subscribe twelve rupees per 
vear; and the Missionaries at 
Cotym sixty rupees per year. We 
wish it to be clearly seen, that the 
Syrian College loves the Bible. 

“ The Metropolitan is a man 
deserving of all honour; not only 
from his rank, but from his cha- 
racter: he is a wise man, and an 
humble man. He is the head, not 
only of the Syrian Church, but of 
the mission. Nothing takes place 
within the mission without ac- 
quainting him with it; nor is any 
thing allowed, to which he at all 
objects.” 

In concluding their review of this 
mission, the Corresponding Com- 
mittee remark : 

“ The number of children of all 
classes, Christians and Hindoos, in 
the Society’s schools, is between 
three and four thousand ; and pro- 
bably nearly as many more have 
successively quitted them for va- 
rious employments in life, after ac- 
quiring, through their means, the 
rudiments of learning, and some 
measure of religious instruction. 
The eventual consequences of early 
instruction of this nature must ne- 
Cunist. Opseny. Arp. 
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cessarily remain for a long period, 
and perhaps in the majority of cases 
always, unknown: but it cannot be 
altogether unimpressive: and proof 
has been given, in several instances 
casually discovered at subsequent 
periods, of the beneficial effects of 
the instruction of our schools on 
the minds both of Christian and 
heathen youth. At most stations, 
institutions have been established, 
and are progressively improving in 
efficiency and in the compass of 
instruction afforded by them, for 
training up Christian youths, for 
the service of the church, and for 
schoolmasters. The Society’s mis- 
sionaries are engaged in transla- 
tions of the sacred Scriptures, and 
in the compilation of works of 
Christian instruction, or of  ele- 
mentary learning. An_ efficient 
printing establishment has been 
formed at the Madras Mission, 
which has already produced a con- 
siderable number of tracts and por- 
tions of the holy Scriptures, and is 
in active operation.” 

Bombay and Western-India Mis- 
sion.—The Rev. Heury Davies has 
succeeded in awakening among 
many persons in this presidency a 
zealous concern for the objects of 
the Society; and in the beginning 
of 1821, an association was form- 
ed. About ten months after the 
formation of this association, up- 
wards of 3000 rupees had been 
contributed. 

On the awful state of the native 
population of the vast regions of 
India, the Society have the affilict- 
ing testimony of the very highest 
authority. ‘The Marquis of Has- 
tings writes to the President of the 
Society : 

“It will be gratifying to your 
lordship to learn, that the dissemi- 
nation of instruction in this coun- 
try proceeds extensively and rapid- 
ly. As the books prepared for the 
schools are expositions of the simple 
principles of morality, no other 
inculcation of which exists through- 
out India, there is reason to hope 
that the diffusion of those lessons 
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may be of much advantage to the 
native community. Had I not been 
in a position to ascertain it, I could 
not have believed that an immense, 
and in some particulars cultivated, 
population, was to be found so des- 
titute of laudable qualities !” 

Surely in such a dreadful condi- 
tion of things among the hundred 
millions of our fe ow subjects in 
India, every man who understands 
the obligations and imbibes the 
spirit of Christianity, will hail 
with pleasure the efforts made to 
convert these myriads of perishing 
fellow creatures from the error of 
their way. 

Ceylon Mission.—A_ school-fund 
has been opened for maintaining 
and educating Ceylonese children, 
to be named by their benefactors. 
‘TEhe Committee are prepared to re- 
céive the names of children, to be 
maintained and educated in Ceylon, 
at 5/. per annum each, for six 
years. Many names have been 
sent for this purpose, by some 
zealous friends connected with the 
Bristol Association. The considera- 
tion of the degraded character of 
the people will commend this fund 
to public support. The Report 
contains many interesting notices 
respecting the state of schools and 
other particulars of the mission ; 
but they are too detached to allow 
of abridgment. 

Australasia Mission.—The ar- 
rival of Sir Thomas Brisbane at the 
seat of his government, promises 
much advantage to all exertions for 
the moral and religious benefit of 
the colony, and the numerous islands 
to which it is a medium of access. 

The seminary at Parramatta, for 
New Zealanders, has been for the 
present suspended; the change of 
habits and climate being found in- 
jurious to the health of those 
islanders. 

The painful events which have 
occurred within the sphere of the 
New Zealand Mission have been 
recently alluded to in our pages: 
we shall therefore content our- 
selyes with extracting from the Re- 
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port a few particulars bearing on 
the general subject. 

Mr. Marsden met with many af- 
flicting proofs, on his late jour- 
neys in New Zealand, that the 
allies and partisans of Shunghee 
were the great adversaries to the 
peace of the country. He found 
among the other chiefs, perhaps 
without exception, an earnest de- 
sire to live in peace. Near the So- 
ciety’s settlements, the aspect ot 
things was very promising, before 
Shunghee’s return. A missionary 
of another society, who visited the 
Bay of Islands, wrote to Mr. Mars- 
den in March, 1821— 

*‘ Both settlements have made as 
much progress in civilization as 
could be expected. There is, I 
think, much encouragement to at- 


tempt schools ; and to go round 


the island and preach, as soon as 
the missionaries have attained the 
language.” 

Mr. Butler writes, in the same 
month— 

“I bless God, that at this time 
we are living in the midst of this 
people, without any fear or appre- 
hension as to our safety. All things 
wear a bright aspect. The savage 
customs and manners of the inha- 
bitants of our district are much 
softened since we have been among 
them; and we possess both their 
confidence and esteem.” But the 
return of Shunghee wholly changed 
the face of things. ‘The great 
object of his voyage to England 
now appears to have been to in- 
crease his means of conquest over 
his countrymen. One of the settlers 
writes : “ The greater part of the 
natives are gone with Shunghee 
to the river Thames, on a fighting 
expedition: it is believed to be the 
greatest party, and armed with the 
largest number of muskets, that 
ever went out of the Bay of Islands. 
It is their determination to destroy 
men, women, and children: the 
party to which they are gone not 
being able to stand in their own 
defence, for want of the same 
arms.” Of the two young men, Tooi 
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and Teeterree, who conciliated the 
regard of so many persons in this 
country, the Committee regret that 
they have nota more favourable re- 
port to give. After a_ sixteen 
months’ campaign, they brought 
back many prisoners, and many 
heads of those whom they had _ kill- 
ed and eaten: they made fearful 
havock; and they themselves say, 
that one or two more such desolating 
expeditions will exterminate the 
tribes which they attacked: such 
is the advantage which their fire- 
arms give them. 

At the date of the last advices, 
the unsettled state. of the natives 
occasioned the delay of various 
plans for their benefit. The diffi- 
cult circumstances of the mission 
had prevented that attention to 
schools which must prove, under 
the blessing of God, one of the 
main instruments of its success. It 
was, indeed, one of the evil effects of 
the disturbances, that the people 
became disinclined to send their 
children to learn any thing of the 
settlers. Shunghee declared that he 
wanted his children to learn to fight, 
not to read. 

Cultivation was prospering, at 
the close of the year, at both set- 
tlements. Mr. W. Hall writes of 
Rangheehoo—“ 1 have a sufficient 
quantity of wheat growing to serve 
my house and family the year 
round, if nothing happens; bes:des 
several patches in different parts of 
the surrounding country among the 
natives.’ Mr. Butler says of the 
cultivation and buildings under his 
own immediate care at Kiddeekid- 
dee—“ I have seven acres of wheat, 
and six of barley and oats, growing 
at this time, all looking remarkably 
well. Our. garden is full of a va- 
riety of vegetables, with many 
young fruit-trees, and an excellent 
bed of hops.” 

All the settlers concur in repre- 
senting the field of labour in this 
mission to be vast indeed; and 
the prospect, until thus clouded 
and darkened, to have been highly 
encouraging. It has been shown 
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that great numbers of the natives 
long earnestly for times of peace 
and security, and are bent on avail- 
ing themselves of the aid of Chris- 
tians. The Committee are not, 
therefore, disheartened by present 
appearances ; nor are the good 
men who have oflered themselves 
to this service. One family has 
lately embarked from England for 
this mission, under the hope of 
a favourable change of  circum- 
stances ; and another is preparing 
for the same destination. May the 
blessing of God rest upon their la- 
bours ! 

West-Indies Mission.—The last 
return of the schools with which 
the Society is connected in the 
island of Antigua, states that there 
are 1625 boys and girls under 
instruction. In the Barbadoes 
charity school, the number of chil- 
dren is 44 free boys, 25 free girls, 
49 slave boys, and 25 slave girls ; 
making a total of 143 : and the ma- 
naging Committee state, that they 
have placed to trades and other 
occupations, 56 children, who have 
completed their education since the 
establishment of the school. 

North-West America Mission.— 
It has been before mentioned that 
the society have established a new 
mission for the benefit of the In- 
dians of North-West America. It 
has long been a_ subject of just 
anxiety, to better the condition of 


the inhabitants and native tribes of 


Indians in Hudson’s Bay, and to 
afford them religious instruction.— 
Some arrangements which have re- 
cently taken place, for the regulation 
of the fur trade, having restored 
tranquillity to all the country over 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company 
have trading establishments, extend- 
ing from Canada to the Pacific 
Ocean, and as far to the north as 
has hitherto been explored, oppor- 
tunity is now afforded for every 
exertion; and all the parties who 
have influence in that country, ap- 
pear ready to render their cordial 
co-operation in the plans under 
cousideration, for the extension of 
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religious instruction, civilization, 
and education, over this immense ex- 
tent of country. The Rev. Mr. 
West offered his services to the 
Society to establish schools; and 
the sum of 1007. was placed at his 
disposal for the year 1820, to enable 
him to make trial of the proposed 
plan. A _ letter from Mr. West, 
dated Red River Colony, June 4, 
1821, states, that the Indians were 
willing to part with their children 
for the purpose of their being 
instructed ; that he had _ several 
children under his care; that a 
school-house was nearly completed ; 
and that many more children would 
be consigned to him, when the house 
was ready for their reception.— 
The expense of provision for the chil- 
dren will every year be diminished, 
as the garden ground and land are 
brought into improved cultivation. 
The greater the number of children, 
the less will be the proportional 
expense. A hunter must, in the first 
instance, be attached to the esta- 
blishment, in order to procure a 
supply of provisions. Twelve 
pounds perannum will be required 
for each child. A young man was 
taken out by Mr. West, who appears 
to have succeeded in his manage- 
ment of the Jndian children, and to 
have reconciled them to civilized 
life and habits of industry. Mr. 
Garry, a member of the committee 
of the Hudson s Bay Company, lately 
visited the Company’s territories in 
North America ; and had the satis- 
faction of witnessing the improve- 
ments which have taken place in 
the morals of the inhabitants, from 
the religious instruction which had 
been afforded; and there is every 


Tue Society for the Improvement 
of Prison Discipline introduce their 
Fourth Report with some interest- 
ing explanatory remarks to the fol- 
lowing effect.— 

The Society is not constituted 
for the amendment of the criminal 
code ; norhave its labours been, in 
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reason to believe that the various 
plans in contemplation can be car- 
ried into effect. 

Mr. West is now appointed su- 
perintendent of the mission; ano- 
ther missionary will be sent to his 
assistance ; the schoolmaster just re- 
ferred to, has been received into the 
service of the Society ; and sucha 
number of Indian children will be 
maintained and educated as circum- 
stances may allow. 

In the nine missions of the Socie- 
ty which have now been surveyed, 
there are about forty stations, with 
a number of schools dependent on 
them. These stations are occupied 
by about ninety Europeans, who 
have been sent out from this 
country to the different missions : of 
these, thirty-two are ordained mis- 
sionaries ; twenty-four are the wives 
of missionaries; and the rest are 
teachers and settlers, male and 
female. Of native labourers, there 
are about one hundred and sixty ; 
two of whom are ordained mis- 
sionaries, aud the others are readers, 
catechists, teachers, and assistants. 
The number of scholars, adults 
and children, cannot be exactly as- 
certained ; but it appears, from the 
last returns, to be about ten thou- 
sand five hundred. ‘ In various 
places,” adds the Report, “ church- 
es have been built ; and every year 
converts are added to the Lord.— 
The work is in truth, as yet, still 
but a work of preparation—except 
indeed in a few favoured spots, 
where the gracious out-pouring of the 
Holy Spirit has most strikingly 
shown what blessed effects will fol- 
low wherever the arm of the Lord 
shall be revealed.” 





any single instance, directed to this 
end. The Committee have hither- 
to scrupulously confined their ex- 
ertions to the real objects of the So- 
ciety—the improvement of prison 
discipline, and the reformation of 
juvenile offenders. Their attention 
has been occupied, not in a revi- 
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sion of the law, but in the attempt 
to render its penalties most effec- 
tive—by so administering imprison- 
ment as at once to deter and re- 
claim the offender, and to impress 
all who contemplate a violation of 
the law with the dread of punish- 
ment. 

No charge can be more mistaken 
and unfounded, than that the plans 
recommended by this institution 
are calculated to introduce comfort 
into gaols. It is the conviction of 
the Committee, that the security 
and welfare of society demand the 
— punishment of crime, and 

t nothing less than penal inflic- 
tions will ensure public protection ; 
but the measure of the punshment 
must be regulated by the character 
of the offence, the feelings of hu- 
manity, and the spirit of religion. 
The Committee recommend hard 
labour, and regular employment ; 
and a system in which spare diet, 
occasional solitary confinement, 
habits of order and silence, seclu- 
sion from vicious associates, con- 
stant control, personal inspection, 
religious instruction, and moral re- 
straint, are steadily enforced. Sucha 
discipline is calculated to deter, as 
wellas to reform. It habituates to 
thought and industry; it breaks up 
old, and creates new, associations : 
and experience proves that this 
discipline is regarded with perfect 
abhorrence by criminals of every 
description. 

Religious instruction, the Com- 
mittee consider, forms an indispen- 
sable branch of prison discipline. 


Without reformation, the object of 


prison discipline cannot be attain- 
ed: without religious impressions, 
reformation is utterly hopeless. 
The prevention of crime will never 
be effected by the influence of fear 
alone. In no Christian or civilized 
country has unmixed severity at- 
tained this object. The criminal 
thus treated, be his offence what it 
may, experiences a feeling of in- 
jury 3; resentment is excited in his 
bosom, and the energies of his 
mind are exerted to resist coercion. 
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Others emulate his fortitude, instead 
of avoiding his crimes. This is the 
natural effect of severity on minds 
unimpressed with a sense of duty, 
and uninfluenced by restraint. 

The Committee next report the 
progress of improvement in prisons 
during the past year. We shall 
cite a few facts by way of general 
specimen. 

During the last year, no fewer 
than four thousand six hundred 
and twenty-two prisoners passed 
through the New Prison, Clerken- 
well; and this may be considered 
as a fair average of annual commit- 
ments. On a late occasion, two 
hundred and seventy prisoners 
were discharged at the prison doors 
by proclamation. ‘The defective 
plan of this prison is much to be 
regretted. 

‘In the house of correction in Cold- 
bath Fields, the extensive machine- 
ry for the employment of the pri- 
soners by the tread wheel is now 
completed. Upwards of :three hun- 
dred prisoners may be kept in 
regular employment. This prison 
is over full. ‘The state of the fe- 
male prisoners calls earnestly for 
immediate attention; they consist 
of nearly all descriptions of bad 
characters convicted by the magis- 
trates of the metropolis. The 
crowded state of the prison does 
not admit of their being classed : 
they have no matron, nor any fe- 
male officers to attend them. Three 
thousand three hundred and seven- 
ty-nine prisoners were committed 
to this prison in the course of the 
year 1821. 

In the county house of correction 
at Abingdon, the prisoners are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of sack- 
ing in all its branches, tarpaulins, 
and matting; for which a ready 
sale is invariably found. ‘The use 
of irons, except in cases of refrac- 
tory prisoners, has been disconti- 
nued at this and many other prisons. 

At the Cambridge county gaol, 
a discipline mill has been in full 
operation during the last six months. 
The male prisoners work in two 
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compartments, and the period of 
labour is ten hours per day. There 
has not been one instance of a re- 
committal since the erection of the 
mill; before, returns were frequent. 

The house of correction at Win- 
chester continues to be distinguish- 
ed for good order and industry: 
the mills have been in active ope- 
ration. The total amount of saving 
to the county, from the labour of 
the prisoners, for the last two 
years and three quarters, has been 


20491. 4s. 6'd. A school is attend- 
ed daily, under the direction of the 
chaplain. 


In the county gaol at Maidstone, 
a building is enlarging for the se- 
parate confinement of female pri- 
soners: they will be placed under 
officers and attendants of their own 
sex; a plan which, it is trusted, 
will be generally followed through- 
out the country. In this prison, 
great attention is paid to the moral 
instruction of the prisoners. Schools 
for the adult as well as juvenile 
prisoners are formed in several of 
the wards, under the direction of the 
chaplain. 

At the gaol at Rochester, debtors, 
felons, and misdemeanants, are in- 
discriminately confined together ; 
and proofs are not wanting of the 
evils resulting from this neglect of 
classification and discipline. A 
young man, the son of honest pa- 
rents, and whose moral character 
had hitherto been unsullied, was 
confined for a small debt. He had 
not been liberated longer than a 
month, before he was again com- 
mitted as a criminal; and his ruin 
may be directly traced to the cor- 
rupt association to which he was 
exposed during his confinement. 
‘Two men were lately apprehended 
for robbing their master: one of 
whom, on his entrance, was admit- 
ted as king’s evidence. He asso- 
ciated indiscriminately with the 


other prisoners ; and when the trial 
came on, he refused to recapitulate 
his testimony : his accomplice es- 
caped, and justice was defeated. 

The house of correction at Brix- 
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ton has been completed. Six tread- 
wheels are here kept in constant 
operation; and the hard labour, and 
spare diet, combined with judicious 
regulations for the exclusion of the 
friends of the prisoners, have already 
rendered the name of Brixton a 
terror to offenders in the vicinity. 

At the house of correction at 
Northallerton, the stepping-mill has 
produced a great effect. Such has 
been the diminution in the number 
of committals, that at times the 
mill is but half employed, from the 
want of prisoners to work it. 

In many prisons, the practi 
still continues of using irons fh 
ordinary cases, with a view of 
ensuring the safe custody of the 
prisoners. The Committee are 
inclined to think that the security 
which irons afiord has been greatly 
overrated. ‘The use of fetters has 
a tendency to relax the vigilance 
of prison officers; and _ probably, 
if the circumstances were-examined, 
it would be found, that in a large 
proportion of cases in which the 
escape of prisoners has _ been 
effected, irons have actually been 
used. ‘The custom of ironing pri- 
soners was formerly very general. 
It is satisfactory to observe the 
graduil discontinuance of this prac- 
tice, which is likely before long to 
be altogether exploded. At New- 
gate,at no very distant period, fetters 
were used in every yard: no irons 
are now to be seen, with the excep- 
tion of those on capital convicts, 
who wear them not for security, 
but as a distinctive punishment. 
Few gaols in England are less secure 
than the Bridewell in Tothill Fields, 
where fetters were long deemed ab- 
solutely necessary ; but even here 
they are now altogether dispensed 
with; and it is to be regretted that 
they are not disused at several large 
prisons, which, in other respects, are 
well conducted, and where their dis- 
continuance might reasonably have 
been expected. In the prisons to 
which the Committee refer, the 
practice is not confined to convicted 
prisoners: persons committed even 
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for trial, are also subjected to this 
unmerited mark of personal degra- 
dation. Blackstone remarks, “ The 
law will not justify gaolers in fet- 
tering a prisoner, unless where he 
is unruly, or has attempted his 
escape ;” and Lord Chief Justice 
King answered those who advo- 
cated the use of fetters asa secu- 
rity, * that they might build their 
walls higher.’ ‘—But if ironing a 
convicted prisoner be unwarranta- 
ble, how much more strongly is the 
custom to be condemned, when the 
untried are fettered? a_ practice 
not only contrary to law, but re- 
pugnant to every principle of jus- 
tice and humanity. 

Experience has fully confirmed 
the efficacy of the discipline tread- 
mill; and the Committee feel as- 
sured that the labour which it 
ordinarily enforces, so far from 
being injurious, is highly beneficial 
to health. It induces moderate and 
uniform exertion in the open air, in 
an erect and unconstrained position 
of the body; weight, not force, 
being requisite in the operation. 
These salutary machines are now 
introduced into a considerable num- 
ber of gaols, and are intended to be 
erected in many others. 

In a late session of Parliament, a 
bill was passed for providing for the 
more effectual punishment by hard 
labour, in various cases of aggrava- 
ted misdemeanors, and crimes below 
the degree of felony. It authorizes 
the courts of justice to unite hard 
labour with imprisonment. 

The Committee strongly recom- 
mend affording assistance to pri- 
soners, who on their liberation are 
destitute, and whose conduct, during 
confinement, has been satisfactory. 
The period of discharge is one of 
great difficulty to the criminal, 
when a small sum is much needed, 
and is often essential to preserve him 
from want or crime. 

At Newgate, the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation for the improvement of the 
female prisoners, persevere in their 
arduous and important labours. 
Constant work is provided, and the 
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prisopers are uniformly instructed 
in religious and moral duty. The 
schools are in excellent order. <A 
prison-dress has been recently al- 
lowed by the magistrates, at the 
suggestion of the Committee. The 
ladies have still to regret that the 
crowded state of the wards renders 
it impossible to confer on the pri- 
soners the benefits which result 
from proper classification and in- 
spection ; increasing order and de- 
corum prevail in the general de- 
meanour of the prisoners; and 
there have been many encouraging 
instances of females, who, on their 
liberation, have fully proved that 
the kindness which they have ex- 
perienced has not been lost, nor 
the instruction which has been im- 
parted to them forgotten. 

For the last twenty months, the 
ladies have kept an account of the 
number of convicted women, who, 
on being placed under their care, 
were found to have received some 
degree of education. From this 
register it appears that of 119  pri- 
soners—being the whole number 
who were able to read—not one 
had attended a school on the British 
system, and one only had entered 
national school; in this last case, 
the individual confessed that she 
had remained there but two weeks, 
so that it may fairly be excluded 
from the account. It also appears 
that but three had been in the 
habit of attending at Sunday 
schools. These simple facts speak 
volumes, and furnish incontestable 
proof of the supreme importance 
of religious instruction. When it 
is considered that the schools in 
question have been in extensive 
operation in the metropolis for 
many years ; and that by far the 
greater proportion of the female 
convicts who enter Newgate are 
under twenty-five years of age, 
these circumstances are peculiarly 
deserving of notice, and strikingly 
evince the great value of these in- 
stitutions. 

The cordial disposition of the 
magistracy throughout the coun- 
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try, to second the humane designs 
of the Ladies’ Associations, has 
been highly praiseworthy; with 
their concurrence, visiting female 
committees have been formed in 
the prisons at Bedford, Bristol, 
Carlisle, Chester, Colchester, Der- 
by, Durham, Dumfries, Exeter, 
Glasgow, Lancaster, Liverpool, Not- 
tingham, Plymouth, and York, and 
also at Dublin. 

In Ireland, the progress of im- 
provement has been very satisfacto- 
ry. The Irish Government have 
evinced great anxiety on this sub- 
ject; and the many excellent charges 
of the judges on the circuits have 
had great influence in impressing 
the magistracy and grand juries 
with the importance of correcting 
the abuses of the county gaols. 
The legislative acts lately passed 
have given a powerful stimulus to 
amendment. By one of these acts, 
gaol fees have been abolished in 
Ireland; a grievance long and se- 
verely felt. Prison schools, labour, 
and classification, are exciting great 
attention in this country. 

The Committee have continued 
to extend relief to distressed boys, 
and others who were destitute, on 
their discharge from the prisons of 
the metropolis, and were desirous 
of abandoning their vicious habits. 
During the past year, a consider- 
able number have been received 
into the Temporary Refuge, who, 
on their liberation, were without 
money, character, or friends, and 
who possessed no means of pro- 
curing employment. Without the 
assistance thus afforded by the 
Society, it is scarcely possible but 
that these guilty, yet unfortunate, 
objects, must have again resorted 
to crime for support. The Com- 
mittee refer, with great satisfaction, 
to the success which has attended 
their exertions in this establish- 
ment; but add, that the number of 
objects relieved has necessarily 
been limited by the low state of 
the Society’s funds. The follow- 
ing particulars will convey a gene- 
sal idea of the history of the lads 
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in this institution, and the nature of 
the relief extended to them :— 

W. B. aged fourteen.—This lad 
was corrupted by some bad boys 
in the neighbourhood where his 
parents resided. They persuaded 
him to abscond from his home; 
and by them he was initiated into 
the ways of vice. After having 
been a short time in prison, he was 
received into this establishment. 
He expressed a wish to go to sea, 
and was sent on a voyage in the 
merchant’s service. He conducts 
himself well, and to his master’s 
satisfaction. 

J. G. aged twelve.—This child 
absconded from his father’s house, 
and associated with bad boys for 
two months. He was then taken 
up for theft, and after trial was 
received into the Temporary Re- 
fuge, where he remained eight 
months : he was then delivered to 
his father. He now conducts him- 
self extremely well, and works at 
his father’s trade. Twelve months 
have elapsed since his discharge. 

H. P. aged thirteen.—The father 
of this boy has been separated for 
many years from the mother, and 
now lives with another woman. 
She declared that she would not 
continue with him, if his child re- 
mained under the same roof. In 
consequence of this, the unnatural 
father turned him out of doors. 
He maintained himself for about 
six weeks by begging and holding 
horses in the street: at length, in a 
state of starvation, he stole a loaf 
of bread out of a baker’s shop, was 
apprehended, and sent to prison 
for one month. From the Tempo- 
rary Refuge, he was, after some time, 
sent on a voyage in a merchant ves- 
sel, and has behaved so well that the 
captain has desired that he may be 
apprenticed to him. 

J. S. aged sixteen.—He never knew 
his father, and his mother has been 
dead some years. He was in three 
several employments ; the first with 
a stationer, where he learned part 
of the business, and in the two 
others as an errand boy. Unfortu- 
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nately for him, two of his employ- 
ers became bankrupts ; and upon the 
failure of the last, this lad was thrown 
upon the town completely desti- 
tute. He then fell into evil courses, 
and was imprisoned twice; once 
for passing forged notes, and the se- 
cond time for picking a gentleman’s 
pocket. Upon his discharge from 
Newgate, he solicited admission into 
the Temporary Refuge, and, after 
remaining there four months, was 
received into the permanent  esta- 
blishment. He is now engaged in 
the bookbinding department, where 
he takes a leading part, and bids 
fair to be a useful member of so- 
ciety. 

The Committee next invite the at- 
tention of the public to the progress 
of prison improvement in foreign 
countries. 

At their last anniversary, they 
had the pleasure to announce some 
highly interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the proceedings of the Pri- 
son Society of Russia, formed under 
the immediate patronage of the 
Emperor Alexander. ‘This noble 
institution is pursuing its impor- 
tant objects with great zeal and suc- 
cess. Many improvements have been 
effected in the prisons of St. Peters- 
burg: regular employments are car- 
ried on by the prisoners, and a de- 
pot is established for the sale of 
goods made by them, the produce 
of which has amounted to a con- 
siderable sum. Various articles are 
made for the service of the army, 
and some of the public depart- 
ments. Hard labour is enforced on 
criminal prisoners, and a salutary 
provision has been made for debtors, 
who were before in a very destitute 
condition. The Ladies’ Cominittee, 
under the personal influence of the 
Princess Mestchersky, is indefati- 
gable inthis Christian work. This 
distinguished female daily visits 
the prisons, and reads a portion 
of the Scriptures to the convicts. 
From a report of the state of the 
town prison in September last, it 
appears that, of upwards of two 
hundred prisoners, there was not 
Curist. Opserv. App. 
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one sick person in the hospital, al- 
though before the present regula- 
tions were in force, nine or ten per- 
sons were usually sick in each 
ward. Auxiliary Prison Societies 
have been formed at Archangel 
and Orel, with a Ladies Commit- 
tee attached to each, for the pur- 
pose of visiting and relieving the 
prisoners ; and encouraging pros- 
pects are held out that similar as- 
sociations will speedily be organiz- 
ed in all the principal towns. From 
the capital of Russia, these benevo- 
lent exertions have extended even 
to the remote districts of Siberia. 
New prisons, on the penitentiary 
system, are to be erected in differ- 
ent parts of Russia, after the most 
approved models. 

in Prussia also, encouraging pros 
pects are now presented. A society 
was forming at Berlin for the improve- 
ment of the gaols in the Prussian do- 
minions. 

The Paris Society, for the ame- 
lioration of the prisons in France, 
have collected and published a large 
body of useful information, on the 
state of the gaols throughout that 
country ; and some valuable reports 
have been drawn up by the coun- 
cil, for their regulation and = im- 
provement. The king contributes 
50,000 francs ennually, towards 
the promotion of the Society’s 
views, and his munificence is libe- 
rally supported by other branches 
of the royal family. The effects 
of improved discipline are strik- 
ingly exhibited in the prison Mon- 
taign, for soldiers committed for 
insubordination and other crimes. 
This prison has for the last three 
years been under the occasional 
inspection of Marshal Suchet, who 
states, that, when he first entered 
upon his duty as visiter, the pri- 
soners were in a dreadful state of 
vice and disorder; and that, for 
some time after the commence- 
ment of his visits, he was obliged 
to be attended by guards for pro- 
tection. The present state of the 
gaol exhibits a very pleasing con- 
trast: all is restored to order and 
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decorum. Mr. John Venning (the 
brother and worthy successor of 
the late Mr. Walter Venning, in 
the charitable work of prison re- 
formation) found one hundred and 
twenty prisoners learning to read 
and write, and submissively at- 
tending to the instructions of a 
young teacher. ‘They were closely 
employed, and several had been 
so completely reformed in_ their 
habits, that, on being discharged, 
they were, by the Marshal’s recom- 
mendation, restored to their regi- 
ments, and have since obtained pro- 
motion. 

Dr. Holst, of Christiana, is en- 
gaged in preparing for the press a 
work, containing an account of the 
best regulated prisons in England, 
with suggestions calculated to facili- 
tate the introduction of similar im- 
provements in Norway. The ne- 
cessity of ameliorating the state of the 
prisons in that country appears to be 
strongly felt. 


The patriotic zeal evinced by 
many distinguished individuals in the 


cantons of Switzerland, to improve 
the condition of the prisoners, has 
been highly praiseworthy. The 
Council of State at Geneva have 
passed a law for the establishment of 
a new penitentiary prison. 

It is with no ordinary pleasure we 
state, that the kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal may now be ranked 
among the foremost of those Eu- 
ropean states, whose earnest desire 
to ameliorate the state of prisons 
promises so much to the interests 
of humanity. It appears that, im- 
mediately after the re-establish- 
ment of the Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Spain, the Cortes then 
elected occupied themselves — in 
applying remedies to some of the 
most obvious evils of the prison 
system. They decreed, that no pri- 
soner should be confined i in any un- 
wholesome or subterranean apart- 
ment, or in any place not visited by 
the natural light of day. They 
also ordered that no chains or fet- 
ters should on any occasion be em- 
ployed. Those dismal cells which 
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were long the scenes of grief and 
suffering, have in consequence been 
destroyed. In some of them tor- 
ture was secretly applied, and chains 
were used of intolerable weight. 
The dungeons were dark, dreary, 
and unventilated. At Madrid, cells 
were in use from which prisoners 
have come forth in utter and in- 
curable blindness. ‘There were 
others, in which the body could 
rest in no natural position, neither 
sitting, standing, kneeling, nor lying 
down ! 

One of the first steps of the 
Cortes was to appoint from their 
own body a prison committee, whose 
attention is specifically directed to 
the state and improvement of the 
prisons. The Committee of the Cor- 
tes, in their Report, propose, that 
in all the cities and principal towns 
in thes kingdom, prisons shall be 
built in the most approved situa- 
tions, and on the best principles of 
construction ; that the government 
of a gaol shall be deemed an _ ho- 
nourable appointment, and be given 
to a military officer of established 
character, who shall be personally 
responsible for the security and 
discipline of the prisoners, and for 
carrying into effect the prison re- 
gulations; that the magistrates shall 
elect all other officers of the pri- 
son, and frame the regulations, 
which must be submitted to the 
approval of the Government; that 
all prison-fees shall be abolished ; 
that there shall be a system of clas- 
sification according to age, cha- 
racter, and crime; and that labour 
shall be introduced, the severity of 
which shall be proportioned to the 
offence of the prisoner, and his 
conduct during confinement. The 
Committee of the Cortes further 
remark, that the loss of liberty, 
and the punishment adjudged by 
law, are all that society has a 
right to inflict upon the convicted 
criminal ; that it has no authority 
to add to his miseries, by confirm- 
ing the hardened in their guilt, 
eradicating every remaining feeling 
of virtue. or by corruptly associ- 
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ating the young and timid with the 
daring and irreclaimable offender.— 
They conclude their Report by de- 
claring, that the time has at length 
arrived for the termination of the 
miseries which they feelingly de- 
scribe ; and they strongly urge on 
the Government the necessity of 
immediately adopting remedial mea- 
sures. 

The Cortes of Portugal have 
evinced a like earnestness for the 
amendment of the prisons in that 
kingdom. <A committee of six in- 
dividuals has been appointed, with 
directions to occupy themselves in 
the immediate improvement of the 
gaols. They have already begun 
their good work in a manner which 
promises the happiest results. ‘The 
principal prison at Lisbon is de- 
scribed asa miserable place of con- 
finement. Itis a representation, on 
an enlarged scale, of all the filth 
and wretchedness so conspicuous 
in the Spanish gaols. The prison- 
ers can communicate through the 


Tue Eighteenth Report of the 
Society presents a condensed, but 
very satisfactory account of the 
principal occurrences in connexion 
with the institution during the year. 
We must restrict ourselves to the 
leading particulars. 

The Protestant Bible Society in 
France promises to redeem the 
pledge given in its First Report, 
that it would one day occupy 
distinguished station among the 
continental Bible Societies. Our 
resources,” it is observed in the 
Third Report of the Paris Society, 
“ haveincreased through the gene- 
rosity of the friends of the Gospel 
in France and abroad; twenty- 
eight new Bible Societies, of more 
or less importance, have been form- 
ed in our country; and upwards 
of 11,000 copies of the holy Scrip- 
tures have been issued from the 
depository of the Society.” The 
following testimony is contained in 
a letter addressed to the President 
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bars with persons in the street. A 
great proportion of the crimes com- 
mitted in Lisbon are planned by 
the prisoners and their associates 
at large, between whom a constant 
and = uncuecked communication 
is kept up. By means of the 
bars, food, clothes, liquors, tools, 
weapons, &c. are introluced into 
the prison. The number of pri- 
soners at one time has been as great 
as seven hundred: the usual num- 
ber is four hundred. The state of 
the apartments is described to be 
most dreadtul. 

The Appendix to the Report 
contains much interesting  intelli- 
geuce, a part of which we hope to 
be able to extract in some future 
Number. At present we conclude 
with earnestly recommending this 
excellent insti.ution to the public pa- 
tronage. We greatly lament to 
learn that the funds of the Society 
are very inadequate to the extent 
of its meritorious designs. 


of the Paris Society, by the Duke 
de Cazes, while on his embassy in 
England. “I was unable, until 
my visit to this country, duly to 
appreciate the good that may be 
expected from the publication of 
the Bible. LThave found that book 
in every cottage, esteemed by the 
peasant as the most valuable furni- 
ture of his humble habitation. His 
Grace the Duke of Rochefoucault 
has requested me to bring him 
copies of books published for the 
use of the poor in England. I 
have made diligent inquiries on 
the subject, and shall conclude 
them by presenting him with the 
Bible, which supplies all the moral 
wants Of a country, of whose na- 
tional religion it forms the basis, 
and of whose political institutions, 
it is the safeguard and the surest 
uarantee.”” 

The Parisian Society had distri- 
buted in the capital itself about 
900 copies of the Seriptures. The 
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prisons and poor-houses have been 
supplied by its liberality ; and the 
committee record with satisfaction, 
a striking instance of the value at- 
tached to the sacred boon, in the 


case of a poor woman at the Sal- 


petricre hospital, who, on being 
questioned respecting a copy of the 
Scriptures which had been pre- 
sented to her, confessed that she 
had lent it to a poor friend, who 
was busily engaged in copying it.— 
A gratifying report has been given 
of the efleets produced by the 
perusal of the Scriptures, upon the 
prisoners inthe hulks. ‘The su- 
perintendent of these prisons,” says 
the Rev. Mr. Martin, “ had the 
goodness to assure me, that there 
was a remarkable difference be- 
tween the Protestants and the other 
prisoners ; thatthe former were ge- 
nerally more docile and more duti- 
ful, and that their moral conduct 
was much more regular; and it was 
not doubted, that this difference 
must be ascribed, in a great mea- 
sure, to the religious instruction 
which the Protestants derive from 
reading and meditating upon the ho- 
ly Scriptures.” 

Guernsey and Jersey have profit- 
ed by the facilities afforded by the 
Parisian Bible Society for supply- 
ing them with the French version 
of the Scriptures. There are few 
points on the globe where so many 
copies of the Scriptures have been 
distributed in proportion to the 
population; and yet the demands 
multiply every year. 

While the Protestant Scriptures 
have been diff ised among the mem- 
bers of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in France, considerable 
progress has also been made in 
promoting among the Catholics 
a dissemination of the version of 
De Sacy, of which not fewer than 
30,000 copies had been printed 
during the last year. As the Pro- 
testant Bible Society at Paris is 
precluded by its constitution from 
taking any part in this undertaking, 
it has been executed through the 
medium of an agent of the British 
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and Foreign Bible Society. Among 
the channels in which the Catholic 
Scriptures have thus been made to 
circulate, may be mentioned schools 
of mutual instruction, prisons, hos- 
pitals, and asylums. The Society 
for Mutual Instruction, on receiving 
the first offer of New Testaments, 
Stated that “it accepted with gra- 
titude so generous a gift, and would 
be happy to spread in all the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom the code of 
the Christian doctrine, which also, 
being put into the hands of the 
children and of their families, can 
alone expedite that moral and re- 
ligious improvement which is the 
object of all their wishes.” The ac- 
ceptance of a similar offer made to 
the council of administration for the 
prisons of Paris, was announced by 
the Duke de la Rochefoucault, in 
very gratifying terms. 

The Strasburg Bible Society, in 
the course of five years, has brought 
into circulation 10,313 copies of 
the Scriptures. Throughout the 
sphere of this Society, “a deep 
conviction of the necessity and uti- 
lity of a free dissemination of the 
word of God has made a rapid pro- 
gress beyond all expectation.” 

The United Netherlands Bible 
Society exhibits a detail of facts 
which demonstrate the growing 
prosperity and usefulness of that 
national institution. Its funds have 
been augmented, not only by liberal 
donations, but also by considerable 
legacies ; and its issue of Bibles and 
‘Testaments exceeds that of the pre- 
ceding year by nearly 6,000 copies. 
The Marine Bible Society of Am- 
sterdam, in the course of the past 
year, has distributed copies of the 
Scriptures in the Dutch, English, 
Swedish, Danish, German, French, 
and even Hebrew and Malay lan- 
guages, among seamen of various 
countries and denominations. <A 
similar association has been esta- 
blished in Rotterdam. What is 
stated inthe Report with regard to 
the activity and influence of the 
Central Society at Amsterdam, may 
be considered as_ representing, 
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with little variation, the state of 
the different local societies of which 
the national institution is composed. 
Three thousand copies of the Ma- 
lay New Testament with Arabic 
characters, have been forwarded 
to the auxiliary at Batavia, the 
East-India Bible Society ; and 
1000 guilders have been offered 
as an inducement to the formation 
of a branch at Chinsurah. That 
auxiliary has been further solicited 
to avail itself of all opportunities 
to dispense the Chinese ‘Testament 
in the colonies connected with the 
United Netherlands government, 
and the Arabic Malay in the large 
and important island of Sumatra. 
The sum of 4000 guilders (about 
3001.) has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Baptist Missionaries at 
Serampore, to be employed in the 
translation of the Scriptures into 
the dialects of India; supplies of 
the Dutch Scriptures have been 
furnished to the settlers of that 
nation at Paramaribo and the Cape; 
and an intention is expressed of 
entering into an amicable con- 
nexion with the South-African 
Bible Society, with a view to afford 
it the kindest and most effectual 
co-operation. 

In Switzerland, the Bible Societies 
continue to prosecute their object. 
The income of the Basle Society 
has doubled. The Monthly Ex- 
tracts of Correspondence, which 
are issued by this Society in a 
German translation, to the number 
of 10,000 copies, have proved, it 
is said, a blessing to thousands 
who either have read them, or 
listened to the reading of them. 
“These papers,” says the Rev. T. 
Blumhardt, “find their way to the 
lowest classes of the people; and, 
for the purpose of rendering them 
still more efficient, not merely have 
reading circles been formed, but 
also in many places they are read 
regularly every month from the 
pulpit, and a collection for the 
cause is afterwards made.” From 
the presses at Basle there have 
issued during the past year, French 
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and German Bibles 9987; 2204 
New Testaments; and 705 Psalters 
of the Protestant versions; besides 
which 1402 ‘Testaments of the 
version of Van Ess have been dis- 
tributed among the Roman Catho- 
lics. The Society of Bern has 
distributed since its formation 
6997 Bibles and 8670 Testaments. 
“ Many thanks,” say the Bern Com- 
mittee, “ were returned from the 
cottages of the poor, and from the 
schools in the canton, which we 
have supplied with the Scriptures. 
Indeed, we could specify many 
schools, in which it may be said 
that a new life has been kindled ; 
and the most aflecting instewees 
of gratitude have been witnessed.” 
The Societies of Lausanne and 
Neufchatel have printed an edition 
of 10,000 copies of the revised ver- 
sion of QOstervald. Through the 
judicious exertions of the Geneva 
Committee, the poor Waldenses 
have been refreshed by a supply of 
Bibles, for which freedom of entrance 
into Piedmont had been procured. 
The Reports of the Bible Socie- 
ties in the Protestant States of 
Germany, afford the most convin- 
cing and gratifying proofs of the 
progressive advances made by the 
common cause in the estimation of all 
classes of persons, civil and religious, 
and of that increasing demand for the 
Scriptures, which invariably arises 
from their distribution. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter re- 
ceived from the professors and 
tutors of the theological seminary 
of Urach, affords testimony to the 
effect. produced by a set of the 
Society's versions presented to that 
institution. At the - first anni- 
versary of their auxiliary, the pupils 
of the seminary, forty-five in number, 
appeared in a body, and announced 
that they had determined to take 
their share in promoting its object by 
offering a quarterly contribution of 
one louis d’or, a sum which their 
limited means could ill afford. 
These youthful coadjutors not only 
continued to fulfil their engage- 
ment, but proved their willing 
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compliance by repeated donations.” 
‘Tbe Frankfort Committee has issued, 
during the last year, upwards of 
$000 Bibles and ‘Testaments of the 
Protestantand Catholic versions. On 
the anniversary of the Reformation, 
the paruchial clergy in many places 
distributed copies, with — suitable 
exhortations to the perus J of them. 
The consequence of these measures 
has been most beneficial. Even 
our most impoverished congrega- 
tions’ says the vice president of 
the Lisenach Society) ‘ have tes- 
tified their attachment to the cause, 
by cheerful, though necessarily small, 
contributions.” ‘The Saxon Bible 
Society has distributed, in the 
course of last year, 3464 Libles, 
and 176 Testaments, and has since 
issued 1500 copies of an impres- 
sion from standing types. A peasant 
living in a very poor part of ihe 
country, presented to tle Osna- 
burgh Society 50 dollars (about 8. ) 
accompanied by the following note: 
“ Because 1, Casper Herrman 
Westerteldt, have been married to 
Maria Heinkers, and God has 
blessed our industry, I wish to give 
these fifty dollars to the Bible 
Society for us both.”—The Ham- 
bro-Altona Society has completed 
the revised edition of Luther’s 
Bible. This Society has issued, 
since its first formation, 764 
Bibles. and 1006 Testaments 

In Prussia, the cause of the 
institution continues to enjey the 
patronage of his majesty the King, 
who by the marked attention with 
which he regards the various Bible 
Associations which solicit his notice, 
and by the readiness with which 
he facilitates their operations by 
public privileges and immunities, 
evince a lively interest in their 
prosperity. His majesty has been 
pleased to present to the British 
and Foreign Bible Soc iety, as a 
particular and appropriate token 
of his esteem, a gold medal, com- 
memorsting the anniversary of 
the Reformation, accompanied by 
portraits of Martin Luther and 


several of his great and learned 
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coadjutors, copied after the original 
paintings of a celebrated German 
artist. From the last Report of the 
Central Society at Berlin, it ap- 
pears, that since its first establish- 
ment, it has brought into circulation 
35,000 Bibles, and 23,241 New 
Testaments, without including those 
circulated by its forty auxiliaries, 
which amount in the last year to 
10,810 Bibles, and 9783 ‘Testa- 
ments.—The Cologne auxiliary, 
though precluded, by its position 
in the centre of a Roman Catholic 
town, from receiving general sup- 
port, has circulated no less than 
18,219 Bibles and Testaments, and 
1003 Psalters, among Protestants 
and Catholics, in prisons, hospitals, 
and poor-houses, and among the 
military. Ina parish where a ser- 
mou had been preached in behalf 


of the institution, “a violent 
enemy to the circulation of the 
Scriptures became convinced of 


his error: he came with tears in his 
eyes, and requested us to accept 
a considerable donation for the 
purpose of promoting the very 
object which he had so strenuously 
opposed.”—At Halle, the twelve 
presses of the Canstein Institution, 
are constantly kept in full employ- 
ment, notwithstanding the various 
cheap editions of the bible published 
in Germany.—The Silesian Bible 
Society, at Breslau, has issued 
15,037 cupies: these supplies have 
been followed by an_ increased 
demand, particularly among the 
Catholics. The Sixth Report of 
the Buntzlan Society exhibits most 
gratifying proofs of the increasing 
demand for the Scriptures among 
the Roman Catholics; among whom 
8140 copies of Gosner’s version of 
the New Testament, and 1360 
copies of Van Ess’s version, have 
been distributed. 

Denmark presents an almost un- 
broken chain of effective auxiliaries, 
acting in their several districts un- 
der the sanction of his majesty the 
King, and the united patronage of 
the bishops and the nobility, sup- 
ported by the strenuous co-opera- 
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tion of the clergy at large. The 
bishops of Zealand and Fuebnen 
have distinguished themselves by 
their vigorous exertions in their 
respective dioceses: “ 1 can inform 
you,” writes the Rev. Dr. Moller, 
the secretary of the Danish Bible 
Society, “that the sacred cause of 
the Bible gains more and more 
friends in Denmark, and that every 
month produces new associations 
in its favour. The sale of the 
Scriptures likewise increases, not- 
withstanding the depression of 
trade; and our monthly issues of 
Bibles and Testaments have amount- 
ed on an average to about 1000 
copies. Most of the clergy make 
it a point to read the Testament with 
the higher classes in the schools, 
and with those young persons who 
receive instruction preparatory to 
their confirmation. Our country 
is so well supplicd with schools, 
that no child above six years of age 
need remain uninstructed. This 
accounts for the rapid disposal of 
our New Testaments, of which a 
new stereotype edition is now in 
progress; yet the supplies have 
hitherto fallen short of the demand.” 

The Danish Society’s foreign 
operations are very interesting. 
“The converted Greenlanders,” 
writes the secretary, “a simple 
hearted and docile race, are already 
in possession of a translation of the 
New Testament, but know only so 
much of the Old as may be gleaned 
from a [listory of the Bible by Fa- 
bricius. Our Committee have there- 
fore resolved to translate and print 
several of the most important beoks 
of the Old Testament for their use. 
Bishop Fabricius, superintendent of 
the Greenland mission, although in 
his 78th year, has cheerfully under- 
taken the translation into that diffi- 
cult language, of which he is com- 
pletely master.” The Society is also 
preparing a translation of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew into the language 
spoken in the Faroe islands. 

The Swedish Bible Society, un- 
wearied in dispensing the light of 
Revelation, through the medium of 
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its auxiliaries, to the remotest cor- 
ners of the Swedish dominions, had 
issued, according to the last returns, 
nearly 170,000 copies of the Serip- 
tures from its presses at Stockholin. 
His excellency Count Rosenblad, 
on opening the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Society, remarked as 
follows : “ During the past year the 
Swedish Bible Society has had re- 
newed reason to offer up heartfelt 
thanks to the Most High. ‘The 
prosecution of its ultimate design, 
that the meanest cottage in the 
kingdom should not be destitute 
of that holy word which points to 
Him who is the way, the truth, 
and the life, has been carried on 
with success. The Committee have 
been supported by their auxiliaries 
in the country, and have witnessed 
with delight the beneficial results 
of the exertions of the Ladies’ As- 
sociation instituted in this capital. 
The warm and affectionate zeal of 
its worthy president and members, 
affords a hopeful prospect for the 
future, and exlubits a praiseworthy 
example to that sex to whose ge- 
nerous care are confided the tender 
plants in the church of Christ.” 
One single auxiliary has discovered, 
on a fresh survey of its district, 
that 13,900 tamilies were destitute 
of the Scriptures, of which 4385 
were unable to pay the full price 
of a copy, and 4403 incapable of 
contributing any part of it. The 
Ladies’ Association at Stockholm 
has discovered, even in that city, 
ignorance not only of the nature of 
the Bible and of the consolations 
it affords, but even of the existence 
of a Society whose design is the 
gratuitous distribution of the word 
of God among the poor. 

The Norwegian Bible Society’s 
revised edition of 6000 copies of 
the New Testament has left the 
press, and is circulating in every 
part of the kingdom. This is the 
first edition ever printed in Nor- 
way, and the disposal of it goes 
on so rapidly that another will be 
soon required. The king, who laid 
the foundation of the institution, 
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by his liberal donation, has been 
pleased to permit the Committee 
to enrol his name as the patron; 
and the crown prince has likewise 
joined the Society. 

From the Report of the Finnish 
Bible Society, it appears that 3000 
Bibles, of the Finnish version, had 
been printed from the standing 
types ; and two editions of the New 
Testament, of 5600 copies each, 
were published during the year 
then closing. A quarto edition of 
the Finnish Bible was on the point 
of leaving the press; and plates 
for a stereotype edition of the 
New Testament had considerably 
advanced. 

The Russian Bible Society has 
adapted itself with prodigious 
energy and effect to the vast di- 
mensions of a field, comprehending 
all the European and Asiatic pro- 
vinces of the Russian empire. The 
ultimate publication of the Scrip- 
tures in more than thirty languages, 
the circulation of them, the corres- 
pondence of the Committee with 
the different auxiliary societies, 
scattered over all Russia, from the 
shores of the White and the Baltic 
Seas to those of the Euxine and the 
Caspian, and from, the frontiers of 
Germany to the confines of China, 
are the objects which occupy the 
exertions of the Committee. Al- 
ready translations of the word of 
God are advancing in many new 
dialects; and proposals of co-ope- 
ration, and solicitations for assist- 
ance, pour in upon the Committee 
from all quarters. We cannot find 
space to enumerate the many works 
undertaken by the Russian Bible 
Society. The most important is 
the translation of the Scriptures 
into the vernacular Russ. On the 
12th of December, the birth-day 
of the Emperor Al xander, Prince 
Galitzin presented his majesty 
with the first copy of the Modern 
Russ New Testament. “ Blessed 
for ever be God,” writes Dr. Pin- 
kerton, “who has enabled us to 
behold this work, of infinite value 
tothe many millions ‘of Russians, 
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completed. The first edition con- 
sists of 5000 copies, and is now 
in the hands of the bookbinder ; a 
second, of 20,000, is nearly half 
printed off; anda third edition of 
5000 is printing in Moscow. The 
Gospels and Acts, and the first 
Epistles of this version, have hi- 
therto been in greater demand than 
we have as yet been able to fur- 
nish.” Dr. Pinkerton has under- 
taken the superintendence of the fol- 
lowing works:—The Tartar-Turk- 
ish Bible, the printing of which has 
been intrusted to the missionaries 
at Astrachan; the New Testament 
in the Mandjur-Chinese ; a Persian 
version of the Old Testament, the 
first sheets of which have been 
examined and approved by Professor 
Lee ; a Servian version of the Serip- 
tures ; and a Tartar Old Testament, 
according to the manuscript found 
by Doctor Pinkerton in the Crimea, 
with such alterations as the mission- 
aries at Astrachan may deem neces- 
sary. The Committee close this part 
of their Report, with quoting the 
emphatic prayer with which the pi- 
ous Metropolitan of Moscow conclu- 
ded his address, at the anniversary of 
the Moscow Society: “O thou 
hypostatical Word of the Father ! 
thou hast thyself said, that without 
thee we can do nothing. Come, 
therefore, Infinite Goodness, and 
dwell in us. Then shall the good 
seed of thy word, sown in our 
hearts, grow by thy power; and by 
thy grace bring forth fruit to the 
sanctification and salvation of our 
souls.” 

In Spain and Portugal, and their 
dependencies, the Committee have 
not been without the means and 
opportunities of doing something 
towards awakening a desire for the 
holy Scriptures, and of gratifying 
it where it has been found to exist. 

The distribution at Madeira pro- 
ceeds, under encouraging prospects. 
Schools, founded on the British 
system, increase, and the Scriptures 
are introduced into them. A very 
pleasing commencement has been 
made in the island of St. Michael, 
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one of the Azores, containing a po- 
pulation of nearly 100,000 souls : 
50 copies of the Portuguese ‘Testa- 
ment were distributed by a pious 
captain who visited that island; 
and among the willing and thankful 
receivers were some persons of the 
first station in the islands, and seven 
priests and friars; to the latter of 
whom it was an unknown book, the 
most learned among them having 
seen it only in Latin. “ At my 
first attempt to distribute them,” 
Says a correspondent, “ none were 
seemingly inclined to receive them; 
but before I left the island, I had 
repeated applications for copies, 
and could have distributed double 
the number to great advantage: I 
was, at the same time, very cautious 
in disposing of them, to see that the 
parties could read, and that they 
were truly desirous to have them 
for their own use.” 

The connexions of the Society 
with Italy, from the circumstances 
of that country, have not expe- 
rienced any improvement. Thé 
obstacles thrown in the way of its 
measures by the existing govern- 
ments, have hitherto proved, for 
the most part, insurmountable. ‘The 
fathers of the Armenian convent of 
St. Lazaro, at Venice, have however 
sent out, at the Society’s expense, 
very copious supplies of Bibles and 
Testaments, printed in their esta- 
blishment, to the poor of that na- 
tion in different parts of Asia. Very 
gratifying testimonies have been 
received of the seasonableness and 
acceptableness of this gift. 

In adverting to the progress of 
the biblical cause among the Ca- 
tholics, the Committee observe, 
that some of the operations of the 
Society in this department, have 
been alluded to under the head of 
the particular countries to which 
they relate ; but that it would be 
impossible, without taking a gene- 
ral and unrestrained survey of the 
great moral contest in which the 
prevailing prejudices of a large part 
of the Roman Catholic body have 
involved this institution, to form 
Curist. Osserv. Apr. 
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an adequate conception of its nature 
and extent, or to appreciate duly 
the courage and perseverance of 
those who have stood foremost in 
advocating its cause against the 
hostility which those prejudices 
have opposed to it. The demand 
for the Scriptures among the Ca- 
tholics has been greater, and the 
opportunities of gratifying it have 
been more frequent and more pro- 
mising, inthe last than in any pre- 
vious year of the institution: but 
on the other hand, the counterac- 
tion of the adversaries of a free 
dissemination of the sacred volume, 
has been more systematic and de- 
termined. The intrepid Leander 
Van Ess has resolved to dedicate all 
his remaining strength entirely in 
this service. 

The success of the Society in the 
countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean and its islands, has been 
checked by the intestine commo- 
tions which distract the Turkish 
empire. Meanwhile, the Malta 
Society has not been inactive in its 
peculiar and extensive sphere, hav- 
ing distributed the Italian, Greek, 
Armenian, Syriac, and Arabic 
Scriptures, and the Ethiopic Psal- 
ters, besides various European ver- 
sions, to the shipping in its har- 
bour. The translation of the New 
Testament into modern Greek, as 
well as its revision by the Arch- 
bishop of Mount Sinai, have been 
nearly accomplished ; and measures 
are taking for publishing the first 
edition of this work. The trans- 
lation of the Albanian New Testa- 
ment has also been finished, and is 
under a course of revision. The 
Turkish New Testament has under- 
gone a revision by Professor Kief- 
fer, of Paris, and the revision and 
printing of the whole of this ver- 
sion of the Bible are in progress.— 
The copies of Armenian and Arabic 
Scriptures intrusted to the care of 
confidential friends at Constanti- 
nople, are still disseminated, as 
opportunities offer, through the 
regions of the Levant. 

The Ionian Society goes on with 
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The Committee have distri- 
buted many copies of the Scrip- 
tures, in both Corfu and other 
islands. ‘They have also engaged 
priests to read the ™ ‘ae 
ment, in the differen. on 
Sundays and other particular days, 
and also in the prisons in the town 
of Corfu. 

Abyssinia will, it is hoped, enjoy 
at no distant period the privilege 
of being admitted to a_participa- 
tion in the benefits of Scriptural 
light. The four Gospels in the 
Amharic, the vulgar dialect of a 
large portion of Abyssinia, were pre- 
pared for the press, and were to be 
immediately printed. 

East Indies.—The first event 
which the Committee announce in 
adverting to the Eastern operations 
of the Bible Societies, is the insti- 
tution of an Auxiliary at Madras. 
A depository has been established at 
the Black Town. In the native 
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languages, 2474 copies of the Scrip- 


tures, either entire or in part, have 
been issued; in the English and 
other European languages, 606: 
the soldiery and the prisoners in the 
gaol have shared the benefit of the 
latter. Various versions and other 
important designs are in progress. 

The Calcutta Auxiliary Society 
proceeds diligently in executing and 
distributing various versions of the 
Scriptures. The list of places to 
which copies of the Scriptures have 
been remitted, comprehends all the 
most important places in the pre- 
sidency. Gratifying intelligence 
of the progress of the translations 
at Serampore has been conveyed 
to the Committee. No less than 
twenty-four were either printed, 
printing, or in a state of preparation 
for the press. 

The translators engaged at Can- 
ton and Malacca, state, that during 
the year 500 copies of the Chi- 
nese New Testament, as many of 
Genesis and of Exodus, St. Luke, 
and Isaiah, with 200 copies of Jo- 
shua, Deuteronomy, and the Psalms, 
respectively, had been printed at Ma- 
Jacca, andthe greater part were in 
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circulation. Other portions of the 
Bible are ina state of preparation. 
Dr. Morrison had not been able to 
distribute any part of the sacred 
Scriptures in China. 

The Auxiliary Society in New 
South Wales continues to receive 
many gratifying proofs of the ef- 
fects produced among the inhabi- 
tants of the villages, and the pri- 
soners on board the convict ships, 
by the distribution of the Serip- 
tures. During the year, 898 Bibles 
and ‘Testaments had been issued 
from the Society’s depository, and 
2961. 10s. 9d. collected; making a 
total of 1210/. 15s. 7d. received 
since the formation of the Society. 

The Gospel of St. John has been 
printed, and is circulating in Ta- 
hiti. The missionaries are also 
printing at this station, a second 
edition of 3000 copies for the Lee- 
ward Islands. 

Africa, though still enveloped 
for the most part in the shades 
of midnight darkness, has yet some 
Bright spots on which the beams of 
the Sun of R ighteousness have fallen. 
The impression made on the western 
coast by the Christian labourers in 
the settlement of Sierra Leone, is 
truly gratifying ; and the account of 
the Auxiliary Bible Society at 
Free Town is as encouraging as, 
from the circumstances of the coun- 
try, it were reasonable to expect.— 
Copies of the Scriptures, which at 
first were received gratuitously, are 
now readily purchased at a reduced 
price: andthere is ground for be- 
lieving that they have proved a real 
blessing to many settlers, Maroons, 
and liberated captives, by whom 
they have been seriously and dili- 
gently perused. 

In tracing the progress of the 
Society in the New World, from 
the Straits of Magellan to the 
confines of the Polar Sea, the Com- 
mittee announce, with satisfaction, 
that the Bible had found a new 
and unexpected inlet into an un- 
frequented region of South Ame- 
rica. A chieftain of Patagonia had 
been discovered in possession of a 
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New ‘Testament, printed by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
He procured it at Buenos Ayres, 
whither he had repaired for trading 
purposes, and thence conveyed it 
to his home, that he might explain 
its contents to his fellow country- 
men. A native of Rio Negro, ‘a 
small fort under the Brazilian 
Government,) on the river of that 
name, on the east coast of Pata- 
gonia, was so pleased with a copy 
of the New ‘Testament, that he re- 
quested the person who had brought 
it thither to bring several copies 
with him on his return from Buenos 
Ayres, for the use of his family and 
friends. In the region of Rio de 
la Plata, in Chili, at Rio Janeiro 
and Pernambuco, the Spanish and 
Portuguese Scriptures were sought 
with eagerness; and the number 
of copies in circulation cannot be 
inconsiderable. ‘The progress of 
education in these vast regions will 
afford increasing facilities to the 
efforts of the kindred institutions. 

In Demerara the instruction of 
the Slaves is advancing, under the 
direct encouragement of his Excel- 
lency the Governor. “ A few of 
the adult Negroes,” writes a cor- 
respondent, “ are very diligent in 
reading their Bibles; a Slave, of the 
name of Gabriel, reads in his house 
to his fellow slaves.” 

In Jamaica, the Auxiliary Society 
of the People of Colour at King- 
ston continues to prosecute the 
object of this Society, as far as 
circumstances will admit; and hav- 
ing generously offered to purchase 
some Spanish Testaments, for the 
purpose of sending them, as op- 
portunities might offer, into the 
Spanish colonies, the Committee 
have placed a larger quantity at 
their disposal for sale, or gratui- 
tous distribution, through such 
channels. 

From the Bahama Islands the 
Committee have received very gra- 
tifying intelligence. In these, and 
likewise in Cuba, the Scriptures 
are sought for. From Nassau, New- 
Providence, a correspondent writes, 
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* Several of those who had pur- 
chased Spanish New ‘Testaments, 
seem desirous of circulating them 
among their brethren in those quar- 
ters. Send me one hundred more 
co PS. 

In the United States of peeran 
the national institution, under 
the designation of the American 
Bible Society, continues to extend 
the scale of its operations by the 
enlargement of its funds, the in- 
crease of its issues, and the multi- 
plication of its auxiliaries. The 
publication of Monthly Extracts of 
Correspondence has been adopted 
by the American Society. From 
April, 1821, to January, 1822, there 
had been printed, or were in the 
press, 13,590 Bibles, 23,250 Tes- 
taments, and 250 German Bibles 
purchased ; total, 37,000. Bibles 
and Testaments printed, or procured 
for circulation, during the first 
five years, were 231,552; total, 
268,552. The present number of 
auxiliaries in connexion with the 
American Bible Society, is 267. 
The receipts during nine months 
were 27,170 dollars. 

From the continent of British 
North America the Committee con- 
tinue to receive encouraging re- 
ports of the progressive distribution 
of the Scriptures, through the ex- 
ertions of the various societies in 
Upper and Lower Canada, in New 
srunswick, and Nova Scotia. 

The Committee announce — the 
establishment of an Auxiliary Bible 
Society in the territories of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. It had 
received the support of the Gover- 
nors and Directors of that Company, 
and had already commenced its 
operations. 

In Labrador, the grant of New 
Testaments to the poor Esquimaux 
has been received with extreme 
gratitude. “Several of our Esqui- 
maux,” writes one of the missiona- 
ries of the United Brethren from 
Nain, “who had been informed of 
the nature of the Bible Society, and 
its aim in the distribution of the 
sacred Scriptures throughout the 
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world, of their own accord began 
to collect seals’ blubber, by way 
of making up a small contribution 
towards the expenses of the Bible 
Society. The expressions they 
made use of in presenting their gilts 
deeply affected us all.” 

A new version of the New Tes- 
tament in the Greenland language 
has been completed; and the first 
edition of 1000 copies is now print- 
ing in London. 

Returning homewards, the Com- 
mittee state that the Ilibernian 
Bible Society has added, during 
the past year, twenty-six new auxi- 
liaries, or associations, to those 
previously in connexion with it; 
making the total number of Bible 
institutions in connexion with the 
Hibernian Bible Society throughout 
Treland, one hundred and thirteen. 

The following numbers of copies 
of the Scriptures have been issued 
from the Society’s depository du- 
ring the year :—118,766 Bibles, 
and 136,973 Testaments; making, 
with those issued at the expense of 
the Society from foreign presses, 
since the commencement of the 
institution, three millions five hun- 
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dred and sixty-three thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-four Bibles and 
Testaments ! 

With this simple but astonishing 
fact, which needs no comment, we 
close our abstract ; adding only, in 
the impressive words of the conclu- 
sion of the Report before us, that 
“those who have found in the 
word of God a balm for the cure 
of all natural and moral evil, pre- 
pared by their heavenly Physician 
himself, can never contemplate the 
calamities attending human exist- 
ence, and the future eternal desti- 
nies of their fellow creatures, with- 
out an anxious wish and corres- 
pondent efforts to put them in 
possession of that remedy from 
which they themselves have derived 
health, comfort, and hope; even 
that blessed book which opens to 
those who believe its promises, 
and practise its precepts, a peren- 
nial fountain of inward peace and 
consolation amidst their severest 
trials and afilictions, and enables 
them to exclaim triumphantly, 
amidst the pangs of dissolution, 
‘QO death, where is thy sting ! 
O grave, where is thy victory |’ ” 


PARIS SOCIETY FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


Tue following is the substance 
of the Report of the Society for 
Elementary Instruction at Paris, 
read at the last general meeting 
of the Society. During the year, 
the total number of schools had 
not increased; it appears even 
to have lessened; but the recent 
formation of several new ones, 
and the continual improvement of 
others, amply compensate for this 
deficiency. The number of schools 
established during the last year 
is 157. “It furnishes cause not 
only for surprise but admiration,” 
remarks the Report, “that 157 
schools should have been esta- 
blished in 1821, in the midst of 
the unjust opposition which arrests 
the progress and paralyses the 
generous efforts of the friends of 
education.” 


An interesting application of the 
system has been made in the forma- 
tion of schools for adults. The first 
adult school at Paris was opened by 
M. Delahaye, of the Isle of Saint 
Louis: it is free, and is supported 
entirely at his own expense. M. Sar- 
rasin, superintendent of the Normal 
School, animated by this example, 
has requested the Prefect to allow 
him to open one in the evening at 
the Normal School: the offer has 
been accepted, and the plan already 
accomplished : labourers and do- 
mestic servants attend it with zeal 
and earnestness, and the very rapid 
progress they make, it is stated, 
would scarcely be believed by those 
who are ignorant of the method. 
The departments of the Rhine con- 
tain a large number of adult schools. 
At Munster, Metz, Troyes, and 
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Marseilles, there are also several. 
Schools have likewise been esta- 
blished at Maisons and Bourg la 
Reine, near Paris, and there is 
every probability that the number 
will increase. The Society intends 
to call the attention of its corres- 
pondents every where to the esta- 
blishment of evening and Sunday 
schools for adults. Satisfactory 
information is given of the schools 
established in the prisons. At Saint 
Denis, 144 young prisoners were 
admitted into the school during the 
year 1821: fifty-three have left who 
are able to read, write, and cipher ; 
and their minds are impressed, it 
is added, with good principles and 
pure morals. They have all entered 
ito some description of trade. In 
reply to the objections made to 
the general education of the poor, 
the Committee ask ; “ Who will veu- 
ture to assert, that among fifteen 
or eighteen millions of individuals 
in France who can neither read 
nor write, there is more piety, mo- 
rality and virtue than among those 
who have been instructed? How 
shall we reply to the argument de- 
duced from the judgment of the 
courts of assize, that out of every 
ten persons condemned, scarcely 
one can read and write? or how 
account for the reformation of 
those who have been confined in 
prisons which are provided with 
schools? Let us then persevere, 
in spite of this unjust opposition, 
in the good work which we have 
undertaken, and not rest satisfied 
until we are confident that the 
means of instruction are given to 
the whole population of France. 
What remains to be done is im- 
mense: but let us not be discou- 
raged ; what we are obliged to leave 
undone, our children may accom- 
plish after us.” 

In consequence of the interest of 
the first magistrate of the depart- 
ment of the Seine, and the increas- 
ing zeal of the masters, the number 
of schools in this department has 
augmented. The total number is 
more than 100, including those of 
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every description,—city, village, 
Catholic, Jews, or Protestants ; and 
lastly, schools for adults as_ well 
as children; to which may be 
added, a Normal School for each 
sex. At the head of the new esta- 
blishments is a large free school 
founded at the expense of the city 
of Paris for 400 boys, situated in 
a very populous part. Scarcely 
was it publicly made known, before 
a large number of children applied 
for admission. The master was 
selected from a large number of 
applicants, after a very strict ex- 
amination made of adult schools 
at Paris. ‘The village schools in the 
department have increased in num- 
ber, and made much progress dur- 
ing the last year. 

“It is due,” observe the Commit- 
tee, “to the philanthropy of the 
Ee nglish to say, that they continue 
to be, as they ever have been, the 
principal promoters of universal 
education. It is by their exertions 
that the truths of the Gospel are 


now spreading over every part of 


the clobe. ‘The desire of reading 
the holy Scriptures has been the 
means of schools being established 
in every part of the world; and 
the people, once acquainted with 
the art of reading, receive this va- 
luable treasure with an eagerness 
which daily increases. The object 
of the Bible Society is closely con- 
nected with ours. We are bound 
in gratitude to mention the gift 
lately bestowed upon us by the Bi- 
ble Society through Professor Kief- 
fer. Six thousand copies of the 
New Testament have been sent to 
the Society at Paris, which have 
been distributed to our different 
correspondents throughout the king- 


dom.” 


On the ist of January, 1821, of 


2,882,000 boys from five to fifteen 
years of age, 1,070,500 attended the 
primary schools: the number of vil- 
lages provided with schools was 
24,724, and that of schools 27,851, 
managed by 28,945 masters. The 
number of “schools belonging to the 
Freres was 187, attended by about 
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$0,000 children ; each conducted 
by three masters. The schools on 
the common plan contain thirty- 
eight scholars each; those on the 
new system 104. ‘The expense of 
27,551 schools is estimated at seven- 
teen millions of francs per annum: 
by adopting the new method, it 
could be reduced to five. The num- 
ber of boys without instruction 
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Tre state of the Mission of 
the United Brethren at the Cape 
of Good Hope, has engaged the 
attention of many friends to the 
propagation of the Gospel among 
the heathen, ever since its renova- 
tion in 1792, and more especially 
since that colony has been united 
tothe British empire. ‘The change 
effected in the manners of the Hot- 
tentots has also attracted the 
notice and approbation of the co- 
lonial government, and of all intel- 


ligent travellers who have visited 


Gnadenthal, Groenekloof, and 
Enon, the three settlements of the 
brethren now existing in that coun- 
try. From numerous benefactors 
liberal contribations have been 
received towards the support of 
the mission, especially after the 
destruction of Enon by the Caffres 
in 1819. . 
Another severe visitation, we re- 
egret to learn, has befallen this mis- 
sion by a late dreadful hurricane 
and floods, and likewise by famine, 
occasioned by successive failures of 
the crops. The following extracts 
from letters from the Rev. H. P. 
Hallbeck, present some affecting 
details of the late calamities. 
Groenekloof, July 25, 1822.— 
“My letter of the 22d gives you 
some account of the damage done 
by the rains and floods here at 
Groenekloof. Not only the gar- 
dens are almost totally ruined, our 
large pond filled and turned into 
a sand hillock, several Hottentot 
cottages thrown down and _ their 
gardens swept away, but the north- 
west gable-end of our beautiful 
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amounts to 1,818,081. In order to 
instruct them, fifteen or eighteen 
thousand schools would be neces- 
sary ; the annual and total expense of 
which would be from fifteen to eigh- 
teen millions. Half of these esta- 
blishments would support them- 
selves, and there would remain to 
the state an annual expense of from 
eight to ten millions more. 
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church is changed into a heap of 
ruins. Many thousand dollars will 
be required to repair the loss sus- 
tained ; and no time must be lost 
in order that we may save the other 
walls and the roof. But we live 
now at a time, when provisions can 
hardly be had for money, and the 
expense and trouble of providing 
fora number of Jabourers will be 
very great. God only knows how 
we shall find our way through the 
surrounding darkness. But after 
all, there is only one way for us 
open, which is, not to cast away 
our confidence, but to keep close 
to Him who alone is able to heal 
the wounds His hand inflicts. None 
of the inhabitants remember such 
a rainy season as has been expe- 
rienced in this part of the country 
this year. It is quite like the rainy 
monsoon of the East Indies. Among 
the Hottentots, who are now busy 
in clearing away the rubbish, no 
other word is heard, but the re- 
peated ejaculation, ‘Alas! our 
church, our beautiful church ?— 
Like them, my mind is quite ha- 
rassed by the scene of desolation 
before my eyes. Farewell for the 
present: you shall hear from me 
again, as soon as I arrive at Gna- 
denthal.” 

The Rev. C. I. Latrobe adds to 
this account—*“ The loss sustained 
by the damage done to the church 
is so great, that the expense, added 
to that of restoring the gardens and 
the reservoir, which must be im- 
mediately done, will bring on us a 
burden not to be supported but 
by the kind assistance of our bre- 
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thren and friends, to whose libe- 
rality we recommend this case of 
distress.” 

The accounts from Gnadenthal 
are still more distressing. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from another let- 
ter from Mr. Hallbeck, dated Gna- 
denthal, August 26, 1822.—* The 
severe weather which made such 
havock at Groenekloof and the sur- 
rounding country, has been no less 
detrimental to Gnadenthal and its 
neighbourhood. By the mercy of 
God, however, none of the mis- 
sionaries’ buildings had fallen. But 
our poor Hottentots have suffered 
most severely ; forty-eight houses 
have been very materially injured 
and rendered uninhabitable for some 
time, and of this number upwards 
of twenty lie quite in ruins. Be- 
sides the loss sustained by the fall- 
ing of houses, our poor Hottentots 
have also lost a great many head of 
cattle by wet and cold. In brief, 
we are ruined outright, and all the 
fond hopes of progressive improve- 
ment, which once cheered the spirits 
of us missionaries, are entirely 
blighted, unless God disposes the 
hearts of benevolent friends to come 
to our assistance.—But why do 
I torment myself with looking into 
dark futurity? Is not the misery 
of the present moment more than 
enough for my feeble strength ? 
Often have I used that expression, 
emaciated with hunger ; but never 
did [ feel the force of the phrase 
so powerfully as in these days, when 
my door is incessantly besieged by 
women and children, who present 
to my eyes the frightful reality of 
what was hitherto only a faint pic- 
ture in my imagination. Indeed, 
I wonder that after all the distress 
of mind which we have experienced, 
some of us have not long ago been 
laid up with sickness, and rendered 
unfit for further exertions. It is alone 
by Divine assistance, and by various 
proofs of God’s kind providence, 
that I and my fellow labourers here 
are thus far preserved in health, and 
have not wholly sunk into despon- 
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dency. ‘Thus we received very 
lately, a very seasonable and unex- 
pected present of two hundred and 
fifty rix dollars from the directors 
of our missions, by which we shall 
be enabled to prepare a meal three 
times a-week for al] the poor women 
and. children without exception, 
for the space of four weeks. Up- 
wards of two hundred are partakers 
of this charity : we, however, always 
set them to do some work for their 
own and the public good, before 
they are fed; for instance, to clean 
the water course, enlarge the bu- 
rial ground, clear the channel of 
the Bavian’s Revier, in order to 
prevent inundations, &c. What 
we are to do, when the above sum 
is exhausted, I do not know; but 
it appears to me as if we should be 
obliged to continue this distribu- 
tion for a couple of months longer, 
from whatever quarter the means 
may be obtained. ‘The wretched 
sufferers may indeed protract their 
existence for a few days by eating 
grass, as they do at present; but 
unless they get a meal of warm and 
nourishing food now and then, they 
cannot live long in that way. And 
rather than suffer them to perish 
under our eyes, we must sacrifice 
whatever we have to dispose of.” 
The same missionary writes, Aug. 
28, 1822:— I had hardly sealed 
and despatched the letter to your 
father, when the doleful Jamenta- 
tions of the wretched and emacia- 
ted sufferers at my door again began 
to shake my confidence, knowing 
that our means are so very insuffi- 
cient to meet the exigency of 
our situation. But all at once, a 
Hottentot made his appearance, 
and handed over a letter, which he 
had received in Caledon, stating, 
that as a surplus of eighty rix dol- 
lars remained out of the fund ap- 
propriated by Government for the 
supply of grain to the poor of this 
district, the Landrost had _ deter- 
mined to send it to Gnadenthal, to 
buy rice for distribution among the 
poorest in that settlement. With 
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what feelings of gratitude and as- 
tonishment I first read these lines, 
you may easily imagine. I hardly 
remember ever to have experienced 
amore remarkable interposition of 
God’s kind providence in my whole 
life. A couple of Hottentot wo- 
men are just busy preparing the 
dinner, in nine huge pots, while 
upwards of 200 women and chil- 
dren, in joyful anticipation of the 
promised meal, are busy cleaning 
the water-courses, planting hedges, 
making new ditches, &c.; and I am 
just hastening to arrange the com- 
pany and distribute the dinner. 
You must therefore excuse my 
breaking off rather abruptly. I 
cannot possibly deny myself the 
satisfaction of being present on this 
joyful occasion.” 

This extreme distress has induced 
the Committee of “ The London 
Association in Aid of the Missions” 
to open a separate fund for the 
relief of the Hottentot congrega- 
tions, and the repair of the damages 


sustained by the storms and floods. 


While bringing before the Chris- 
tian public the above  afilicting 
details, the Committee rejoice to 
record the blessing with which 
God has been pleased to ac- 
company the preaching of his 
Gospel in another mission—that 
among the Calmuc Tartars ; in the 
prosecution of which, the faith and 
patience of the brethren have been 
for a long period most severely 
tried. 

The following is an extract from 
a letter from a friend of the Society 
at Sarepta.—** You have been fre- 
quently in my thoughts, while I 
contemplated the peculiar occur- 
rences to which it has pleased the 
Lord to grant us to be witnesses in 
this place ; when, after long wait- 
ing, and, to appearance, hopeless 
endeavours, the light of his pre- 
cious Gospel begins to shine upon 
many heathen among the Calmuc 
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nation. I have often wished that 
you could partake with us of the 
joy we feel, and your eyes also 
were blessed to see what we do at 
present. It has now gone so far, 
that the small Calmuc congregation 
have quitted the horde and taken 
refuge with us. ‘This step was ren- 
dered necessary and proper, as the 
powers of darkness began to exert 
themselves with increasing malig- 
nity against this incipient work of 
God ; and well-grounded hopes are 
entertained of protection by: Go- 
vernment. They have settled for 
the present on our land, on a small 
island in the river Wolga, about an 
hour’s walk from hence. I shall 
never forget the impression made 
upon my mind, when I beheld these 
dear firstlings from a heathen na- 
tion, thrust out from their own 
people and connexions, after a 
wearisome journey, arrive on our 
land, accompanied by their faith- 
ful missionary, Brother Schill. How 
I wish all my friends could witness 
how completely the grace of God 
transforms the whole man; how it 
has changed the generally rough 
and dark countenances of this na- 
tion, into mild and cheerful faces ; 
how the fierce tone of their voices 
has become gentle and modest, and 
their unmannerly and __ boisterous 
behaviour, quiet and peaceable ; and 
how their disorderly and filthy ha- 
bits have yielded to regularity and 
cleanliness. Their conduct would 
put many a nominal Christian to 
shame, and might even be a lesson 
to many of those who profess to 
walk after the rules of Christ.” 


The general fund of the missions 
labours under a debt of between 
3000/. and 4000/. and is subject to 
a heavy annual deficiency. Con- 
tributions to the general or sepa- 
rate fund are received by the trea~ 
surer and bankers, whose names 
are inserted in an advertisement on 
the cover of our December Number. 














Tue success with which it has 
pleased God to reward the bene- 
volent exertions of this institution in 
Otaheite, and various neighbouring 
islands in the South Pacific ocean, 
must have afforded great delight 
to every Christian mind. We have 
already given many interesting facts 
on this subject; and our readers, 
we are persuaded, will be gratified 
with learning a few additional de- 
tails. 

The new code of Otaheitean laws 
enacted by the late King and the 
Chiefs, in concurrence with the 
people, has been posted up in 
every district ; so that the people, 
having in general learnt to read, 
have become well acquainted with 
their civil and social duties. These 
laws are adapted to the state of 
society, and great care is taken to 
secure a prompt and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice. Article 16 
contains the names of the Judges, 
AOO in number. Articles 18 and 19 
prescribe that Courts of Justice 
shall be erected all round Otaheite 
and Eimeo; and that they shall 
be used solely for the administra- 
tion of justice. The trial by jury 
is introduced. Murder is made 
punishable by death. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of these enact- 
ments. 

“It is a great sin in the eye of 
God to work on the Sabbath day. 
Let that which agrees with the word 
of God be done; and that which 
does not, let that be left alone. No 
houses or canoes must be built, no 
Jand must be cultivated, nor any 
work done, nor must persons go 
any long distance, on a Sabbath- 
day. If they desire to hear a Mis- 
sionary preach, they may go, al- 
though it be a long distance ; but 
let not the excuse of going to hear 
the word of God be the cover for 
some other business: let not this 
be done: it is evil. Those who 
desire to hear Missionaries preach 
on a Sabbath, let them come near 
at hand on the Saturday: that is 
Curist. Osserv. Arr. 
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good. Persons on the first offence 
shall be warned; but if they be 
obstinate and persist, they shall be 
compelled to do work for the King. 
The Judges shall appoint the 
work.” 

The adoption of the following en- 
actment in our own and many other 
countries, would be an almost in- 
fallible expedient for insuring good 
roads. 

‘** If a person raises a false report 
of another, as of murder or blas- 
phemy, stealing, or of any thing 
bad, that person commits a great 
sin. ‘The punishment of those whe 
do so is this : he must make a_ path 
four miles long and tour yards wide 
—he must clear all the grass, &c. 
away, and make it a good path. If 
a person raises a false report of 
another, but which may be less in- 
jurious than that of blasphemy, &c. 
he shall make a path of one or two 
miles in length, and four yards 


wide. If a false report be raised 
about some very trifling affair, 


no punishment shall be awarded. 
When the paths are made, the per- 
son who is the owner of the land 
where the ways are made, shall 
keep them in repair: let them be 
high in the middle, that the water 
in wet weather may run down on 
each side. Should the relations of 
the person who is required to make 
a path wish to assist him, they are 
at liberty to do so. ‘The Chiefs of 
the land where the man is at work 
must provide him food: he must 
not be ill-treated: he must not be 
compelled to work without ceasing, 
from morning till night; but when 
he is tired, let him cease, and be- 
gin again the next day; and when 
he has finished what he was appoint- 
ed todo, he has fulfilled his punish- 
ment.” 

From a report of one of the Mis- 
sionary Meetings, held at Raiatea, 
we select two or three specimens 
of the speeches of the natives. 
One remarked; “ My friends, let 
us, this afternoon, renrember our 
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former state—how many children 
were killed, and how few were 
kept alive ; but, now, none are kill- 
ed: the cruel practice is abolish- 
ed: parents have now the pleasure 
of seeing their three, five, and 
some their ten children, the prin- 
cipal part of which would not have 
been alive had not God sent his 
word to us: now, our land is full 
of children ; and hundreds are dai- 
ly taught the word of God. We 
did not know that we _ possessed 
that invaluable property, a living 
soul : our ancestors, who were call- 
ed a wise people, never told us so: 
neither Oro, nor any of the other 
evil spirits, ever informed us_ of 
it: but God caused compassion to 
grow in the hearts of the good Chris- 
tians of * Biritane’ | Britain :) they 
formed a Missionary Society, pur- 
chased a ship, and sent out Mission- 
aries to tell us that we possessed 
living souls—souls that never die ; 
and now we are dwelling in com- 
fort, and hope of salvation through 
Jesus Christ But are all those 
lands of darkness [pointing to the 
islands to the southward! pos- 
sessed of the same knowledge ? 
Do all know that they have never- 
dying souls? Do all know that 
there is one good and one bad place, 
for every soul after death ? Are 
all enjoying a hope of salvation 
through Jesus Christ? No! some 
are worshipping idols—some are 
killing themselves—some are kill- 
ing their children: then let us 
use all the means in our power 
that Missionaries may be sent to 
teach them the good word that we 
have been taught.” 

Another said : “ Two captivities 
existed formerly among us: one was 
our captivity to satan—the other 
was our cap'ivity to the servants of 
the kings or chiefs. These would 


enter into a person’s house, and com- 
mit the greatest depredations: the 
master of the house would sit asa 
poor captive; and look on, with- 
out daring to say a word: they 
would seize his bundle of cloth, 
kill his largest pigs, pluck the best 
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of his bread-fruit, take the largest 
of his taros, take the finest of his 
sugar-canes and the ripest of his 
bananas, and even take out the 
very posts of his house for firewood 
to cook them with. Is there not a 
man present who was obliged, and 
actually did bury his new canoe un- 
der the sand, to secure it from these 
desperate men’ But now all these 
customs are abolished : we are now 
living in peace, and without fear. 
But what is it that has abolished all 
these customs * Is it our own good- 
ness ?>—is it our own strength? No: 
it is the good name of Jesus. We 
have now no need to place our pigs 
underneath our beds, and our little 
rolls of cloth for our pillows, to 
secure them: our pigs may run 
about where they please ; and our 
little property may hang in the dif- 
ferent parts of our house, and no one 
touches it : we are now sleeping on 
bedsteads: we have now decent 
seats to sit on: we have now neat 
plastered houses to dwell in; and 
the little property which we have we 
can call our own. Let us look around 
us at the house’ we are in; Oro 
never showed us any thing of this 
kind: look at our wives—what a 
decent appearance they make in 
their gowns and bonnets ! Compare 
ourselves, this day, with the poor 
people of Rurutu, who have lately 
drifted to our island, and behold our 
superiority ! And by what means 
have we obtained all this? By our 
own industry ! by our own good- 
ness? No! it is to the good 
name of Jesus we are indebted. 
Then let us send this name to other 
lands, that they may enjoy the same 
good.” 

We much regret to learn that the 
London Missionary..Society have 
been deprived by death of the la- 
bours of their excellent and inde- 
fatigable missionary, Dr. Milne of 
Malacca. He was a principal con- 
ductor of the Chinese Magazine, 
and the “ Indo-Chinese Gleaner,’ 
and the author of an account of 
the first Ten Years of the Mission 
to China, and other publications. 
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The following is an extract from 
the last letter received by the Di- 
rectors of the Society from him, 
dated Pulo-Penang, April 17, 1522, 
a few weeks before bis death. It 
shows how fully his heart was set up- 
on his missionary undertakings. 

“ As to my own case, I think 
a great and peculiar uncertainty 
hangs upon it; there is a complica- 
tion in my disorder. I believe 
that a long sea-voyage would be 
useful, and ‘yet | am_ so tied at 
“Malacca, that I cannot take it. | 
must hang on, till | see persons able 
to carry on the work. Make haste 
and send them, or I shall be gone 
before they come. ‘ When heart 
and flesh fail, be thou, O God, 
the strength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever.’ Pray abun- 
dantly forme. ‘The mission here is 
doing well.” 

How much the labours of such 
men as the late Dr. Milne are needed 
for the moral as well as_ spiritual 
welfare of China, will appear from 
the following passage in the Indo- 
Chinese Gleaner, relative to the 
prevalence of infanticide among the 
Chinese. Let any man who doubts 
the value of Christianity, or dispa- 
rages the efforts made for its exten- 
sion, compare this statement respect- 
ing a people calling themselves civi- 
lized, with the gratifying communi- 
cations from the newly Chrisiianized 
islands in the South Seas.— 

“ That infanticide exists in China, 


Toawaken in the minds of our 
sailors a desire to possess, and pe- 
ruse the word of God, was the great 
object of the founders of this in- 
stitution. It must therefore be truly 
gratifying to them, and to the 
friends of sailors in general, to 
witness the most unequivocal evi- 
dences of the growing prevalence of 
this desire. The following com- 
parison is very satisfactory :—In 


1818, the first year of the Society, 
the number of Bibles and ‘Testa- 
ments left 


on board vessels at 
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we have the evidence afforded by 
the confessions of the natives them- 
selves—of original moral essays, 
dehorting parents from committing 
this crime—and of Europeans, who 
have been naturalized and domici- 
liated in China. In opposition to 
this, the observation of official tra- 
vellers, post haste along the high 
road or throughthe rivers, has no 
weight as a negative proof. A tub 
of water is quite sufficient to drown 
an infant, without carrying it out of 
doors ; and this is, in general, the 
way in which the rich destroy their 
female infants, when they do commit 
that inhuman crime. At the same 
time it is nota practice which the 
Chinese glory in; and therefore, 
like the crime of drunkenness, and 
like other crimes in a polished na- 
tion not far from England, they ob- 
serve a sortof decency in the per- 
petration of it. ‘They do not ex- 
pose these things to foreigners at 
Canton, vor to embassy travellers, 
before whom they assume the best 
and most imposing attitude: the 
soldiers brighten their helmets, and 
the police sweep the paths that 
were never swept before. As to 
the extent of infanticide in China, 
it is, we believe, impossible to give 
any numerical statement. We can, 
however, assure our readers, that it 
is not, by the Chinese, generally 
considered a strange, a rare, or a 
horrible occurrence.” 









Gravesend, without payment, a- 
mounted to 57733; and 597 copies 
were sold ; the proportion of those 
given to those sold, being rather 
more than nine toone. In the se- 
cond year the proportion was about 
five to one; inthe third, two and a 
half to one; and in the last year, 
only one and one-eighth to one,— 
the whole number of Bibles and 
Testaments being 877 leit without 
payment, and 774 sold. Many of 
the copies left, in the first instance, 
without payment, have been after- 
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wards paid for on application to 
the owners or their brokers in Lon- 
don. 

We shall quote a few of 
marks wade by seamen to 
ciety Ss agents, as they are extracted 
from their weekly reports. From 
these it will appear that a consider- 
able moral improvement is taking 
place in the minds of many seamen. 
Indeed, the testimonies to this fact 
are noW so numerous, that it is no 
longer necessary, remark the Com- 
mittee, “to confine ourselves to 
the cautious language hope and 
doubtful hesitation ; we would ra- 
ther congratulate our country on 
the important change which is vi- 
sibly passing in the moral and re- 
ligious habits of seamen, under the 
biessing of God, through the instru- 
mentality of this and other kindred 
Societies ; and would use this fact 
as au argument to further exertion.” 

* No. S51. ‘1 fancy you will 
find tew s:ilors now who cannot 
read,’ said the Mate, ‘and not so 
many as formerly destitute of the 
Scriptures.?. One of the crew had 
a Bible, which he brought with 
him trom the L—: he said the 
Captain gave it him.” 

“A respectable man who keeps 
a lodging-house for seamen in Lon- 
don, said, a few days ago, that he 
had forty prime seamen at his house 
waiting fur ships, and that he count- 
ed tweaty-live Bibles amongst them, 
most of which had been purchased 
of the Society o 

“ No. 50. Whenthe crew found 
on what business | had come, 
veral of them applied immediately 
to the captain for money, a enable 
them to purchase. The Captain 
said, ‘it is a good thing to have 
plenty of Bibles on board: but 
we are ratherin want. I could not 
advance you any money, my 
said he, addressing himself to some 
of the crew,) * for any other pur- 
pose, for | am reduced to my last 
shilling ; but I cannot refuse you 
on such an occasion as this.” ” 

No. 60. * We are well off 
for Bibles,’ said the Captain; ‘ and 
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we hope it is no vain thing to pos- 
sess them; and I am glad to hear, 
from time to time, what is doing 
among seamen : they certainly are 
an altered people: [ do not hear 
those dreadful oaths, or witness 
those drunken frolics among them I 
formerly did.’ ” 

“No. 83. The Captain cheer- 
fully came forward and offered to 
advance any money the crew might 
to enable them to purchase 
the Scriptures. ‘Two of the crew, 
who were destitute, seemed glad 
of the offer, and appeared highly 
pleased with the books when they 
gotthem. The Captain’s conduct 
was, in every respect, creditable.” 

“ No. After some conver- 
sation with the owner, who was on 
board, he said, ‘ Let me have two 
Bibles and two ‘Testaments: you 
have supplied a ship of mine before ; 
and send in your bill and [ will 
pay for them.’ This gentleman has 
since become an annual subscriber 
to the society. 

“ No. 243. ‘My people may 
want many things, and no doubt 
but they do,’ said the Captain ; 
‘but [ know they are not in want of 
the Scriptures, for each man, fore 
and alt, has got a Bible.—A_ vessel 
in good order.” 

“No. 259. Spanish. I could 
not make any one understand why 
I visited their vessel, until I pro- 
duced a Spanish ‘Testament, which 
they received with much astonish- 
ment and apparent satisfaction, 
crying out, at the same time, 
‘Good, good; thank you, thank 
you.’ Each one seemed anxious to 
get hold of it.” 

“ No. 285. 


want, 


251. 


A ship well sup- 
plied with the Scriptures. — It ap- 
peared the Captain takes much 
pains with his little crew, to make 
them acquainted with religion ; 
and the moral condition of the ves- 
sel proved that his endeavours 
had not been in vain. One man 
was pleased to show me a Bible, 
which he said he got from a Bible 
Society at Malta, and that it was 
his chief comfort.” 
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“ No. 308. Well supplied with 
Bibles, prayer-books, and _ religious 
tracts. ‘It was quite a phenome- 
non, a little while back, to see a 
Bible in a sailor’s chest,’ said the 
Captain; * but now it is a thing quite 
familiar. Foreign sailors formerly 
paid more attention to religious 
things than British sailors; and 
who knows but the last may be 
first? We are not destitute of the 
means of instruction here; and 
my people are, at present, very or- 
derly.’ ” 

“No. 196. This vessel I found 
well supplied when | visited her. 
On my re-visit, the Captain said, 
‘IT have a Bible and Testament, 
which I brought with me for the 
use of the crew, from the - , 
now in the coasting trade.’ He 
invited all to purchase, and called 
out to one at the mast-head, ‘ Do 
you wanta Bible?’ ‘No, sir,’ re- 
plied the man; ‘ but I shall be glad 
if you will buy me a prayer-book.’ 
One observed, that it was quite a 
new thing for a seaman employed 
about the rigging at the fore top- 
mast-crosstrees, to call to his cap- 
tain upon deck to purchase him a 
prayer-book.” 

‘“ No. 8706. I found the former 
crew well supplied. ‘There is not 
that cursing and swearing now, 
said the Captain, ‘ which there used 
to be among seamen. I am sure 
there is a wonderful difference in 
the manners of most sailors.’ ’ 

No. 31. ‘£1 want a Bible sorely,’ 
said one of the crew, ‘and now I 
will have one.’ ¢ And so will I,’ said 
another, ‘although it is the last 
money I have. [| shall not want 
money when crossing the Atlantic; 
but I may want a Bible.’ ” 

“No. 170. Observing this ship 
to be paying, I went on board, and 
sold four Bibles. ‘This is the 
best thing ever thought of for 
sailors,’ said one of the crew ; ‘ for 
some sailors would be ashamed to 
buy a Bible on shore: but when 
they are brought to them in this 
manner, they are glad of the op- 
portunity of getting one ; and having 
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never heard but very little of its 
contents, when they come to read, 
their eyes are, ina measure, open- 
ed; and they begin to think it is 
an excellent thing indeed.’ ” 

“No. 1649. ‘The day after I 
re-visited this ship, some of the 
crew sent no less than 
four times, by different watermen, 
requesting of me to go on board 
again with Bibles for sale, as they 
had received some pay, and wished 


messages, 


to buy.—I went, and sold five 
Bibles.” 

“No. 698. The Captain was 
attentive, and the crew well-be- 


haved. One man said, * 1 was cast 
away a little while ago, and I thank 


God I was enabled to save my 
sible and my DBaxter’s Saint's 
Everlasting Rest.’ ” 

“No. 1583. One of the crew 


said, ‘ | suppose you have not got 
such a thing as a Gaelic Bible; 
finding | had, he was much pleased, 
and went fore and aft to endeavour 
to borrow money enough to pay 
for it, but in vain. The next day 
the ship was paid, and I visited 
her agiin; and he seemed highly 
cratified at getting a book he so 
much wanted, especially on such 
mod«rate terms.” 

* No. 628. ‘Now is your time, 
my lads,’ said the Mate to the crew, 
‘if you wanta cheap Bible. Ah! 
there is a vast difference in the 
manners of sailors now, and what 
they were six years ago.’ A steady 
waterman = standing by, replied, 
‘Men may say what they please ; 
but this I know, that I don’t find 
so much wickedness amongst sailors 
as formerly.’ ” 

It appears that Lieutenant Cox 
has visited, at Gravesend, during 
the last year, 1554 vessels: of this 
number 1117 had been formerly 
supplied with the holy Scriptures 
by this Society. The remaining 
437 ships, containing SO86 men 
of whom 7147 were reported 


to be able to read, had been fur- 
nished with 265 Bibles, and 612 
‘Testaments. 
has been nearly equal. 


The sale in London 
The num- 
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ber of ships found wholly destitute 
of the Scriptures has been gradu- 
ally decreasing from year to year, 
since the formation of the Society. 
The active exertions of Marine Bi- 
ble Societies, now formed in many 
of the principal out-ports of the 
United Kingdom, have done much 
towards effecting this desirable 
object. 

A Ladies’ Association has been 
formed, of which the Dutchess of 
Beaufort is patroness, for the pur- 
ose of raising funds, to be equally 
divided between the Naval and 
Military Bible Society and the Mer- 
chant-Seamen’s Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety —The Society’s annual sub- 
scriptions amount only to 158d. and 


From the last Report of this 
Society we learn, that the number 
of schools has increased, from 534 
to 575. ‘The number of scholars 
under instruction was 53,233. The 
schools at present existing, are 
under the superintendence of the 
following visiters :— 

176 Under Mi: isters of the Esta- 
blished Church. 


123 —— Noblemen & Gentlemen. 
7 — Di-senting Mini ters. 
$85 —— Roman Catholic Priests. 
25 —— Ladies. 
209 No visiters resident in the vi- 
cinity. 


Schools have been very success- 
fully conducted in some of the pri- 
sons; in particular, in the county 
gaols of Sligo and Cork. The So- 
ciety has also carried its system of 
instruction into three new counties. 
Of the thirty-two counties of which 
the island consists, twenty-three 
are now enjoying, some of them to 
a considerable extent, the benefits 
of the Society’s labours. The con- 
viction of the necessity of scrip- 
tural knowledge to better the con- 
dition of Ireland, is considered to 
be spreading among enlightened 
Roman Catholics themselves. — By 


the Catholic laity it is deeply felt - 
and many of the Society’s 


schools 
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the demands upon its liberality are 
still urgent and numerous. It ought 
however to be mentioned, to the 
credit of the merchants, ship-owners, 
and others who take a lively inte- 
rest in the mora! and religious wel- 
fare of seamen, that no less a sum 
than 38.42. has been raised since 
the formation of the Society, for 
the exclusive purpose of supply- 
ing this valuable body of men with 
the holy Scriptures. We are con- 
vinced that no cost or efforts made 
for this benevolent and useful ob- 
ject will be ill bestowed; and we 


strongly recommend the institution 
to the liberal encouragement of those 
who have it in their power to assist 
its efforts. 
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are under the actual superinten- 
dence of Catholic priests. | Where- 
ever the sanction of the Catholic 
priest can be obtained, the schools 
are crowded to excess. 

The growing desire of the Ca- 
tholic parents to obtain education 
for their children, has induced the 
priests, in many instances, to open 
sehools as a measure of self-de- 
fence. In these schools, however, 
although reading is taught. the 
Scriptures are withheld. A mem- 
ber of the Committee visited a creat 
number of these schools, and never 
found inany one of them a single 
copy of either the Protestant or 
Catholic versiin of the Serip- 
tures. They appeared, indeed, for 
the most part, altogether destitute 
of books ; no provision being made 
for their supply. 

The Reports of the Inspectors 
are very interesting ; but having 
lately given some specimens of 
them, (see Christ. Observer _ for 
1822, p. 724,) we shall not cite 
largely from them at present. ‘The 
following are a few passages :— 

“The people of this large vil- 
lage never heard of the Bible, and 
are consequently very dark and 
ignorant. On the Sabbath, I read 
a considerable portion to the fa- 
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mily, in the morning and afternoon. 
They were greatly surprised to see 
so small a book contain such won- 
derful things ; and inquired how { 
obtained it, and what country it 
came from! [ informed them that 
it was the book of God; that it was 
written by the holy prophets of the 
Lord, many hundred years ago; 
and that it contained an account of 
the nativity, life, and death of the 
Son of God. They were all per- 
fectly astonished; and, after I had 
read a few chapters in the begin- 
ning of Matthew, the man of the 
house ran out in haste to two of 
his next door neighbours, and 
brought them in to see and hear 
‘the book of God’ for by this 
name my little Bible is now known. 
These individuals also expressed 
their surprise; and, after hearing 
me read of the birth, miracles, and 
death of our Saviour, they went 
out and brought in their wives to 
hear the same glorious news.” 

Again, on a_ subsequent day— 
‘¢ This day, [ was employed, morn- 
ing and afternoon, in reading the 
Scriptures ; and experienced great 
pleasure at beholding the attention 
paid and the knowledge acquired. 
The people are anxious for the 
winter, in order that they may 
have the long nights to hear the 
Scriptures read; and are devising 
means to raise a fund to provide 
candle light for that purpose.” 

Another correspondent reports, 
that he visited an evening school, 
in which many adults had assem- 
bled, in very inclement weather, 
who all evinced a great desire to 
learn, and adds— 

“In the evening, I read the 
Scriptures to a number of indivi- 
duals who came to my lodgings. 
They were very attentive, and, when 
it became late, left very reluctantly. 
In the morning, before it was quite 
light, they again assembled, and 
called the man of the house out of 
his bed to let them in to hear the 
Scriptures read. I accordingly 


arose, and read to them a considera- 
> 


ble time.” 
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One of the readers in the Irish 
tongue says—‘ [| classed eight fa- 
thers, three grandfathers, fourteen 
adults, and the remainder boys. 
The old men could not see a letter 
without spectacles; and | was as- 
tonished when I again visited the 


school to see the great progress 
which they had made.” 
Of another school he says— 


“ There are five men who were ac- 
customed to come with their child- 
ren, and to return with them after 
school hours, as they had to cross 
mountains and bogs. ‘These men, 
perceiving the progress made by 
old men who attended the school, 
were encouraged to commence 
spelling themselves; and now they 
can read the Scriptures tolerably 
well. On the Sabbath they sit 
together, and read the ‘Testamert ; 
and one of them has become not 
only the teacher of the rest, but of 
the surrounding villages.” 

Of the progress of the aged 
people, the same reader adds— 
“ Fathers and grandfathers, whom 
I arranged a few months before in 
the junior classes, are now reading 
the Scriptures, and rejoicing that 
they are so privileged.” 

A correspondent mentions the 
instance of a poor man who had 
two children under education in the 
Society’s school at Ballentopher. 
He was himself a “riband man.” 
For the first time in his life he met 
with the New Testament, which 
was the class book of his eldest 
boy: he read it, and so powerful 
was the effect of Divine truth on 
his mind, that his first conviction 
was, that he could not be a Chris- 
tian and remain a “riband man.” 

The people bear testimony to the 
good eflects produced by the esta- 
blishment of the Society’s schools. 
“We have,” say they, “cause to 
give glory to God for producing 
such a reformation in our children 
by means of the schools: before 
our children went to them, we could 
get no good of them; but now, in- 
stead of swearing, and other bad 
practices, they are obedient, and 
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are engaged every evening reading 
their Testaments.” 

“ Previously to the establishment 
of evening schools, it was the prac- 
tice of many persons to go from 
house to house, and from village 
to village, carrying their cards and 
dice with them; while others were 
running to dances and every wicked 
place. Now, the reading of the 
Scriptures is substituted in their 


stead; and, as the boys who do 
not attend the schools are looked 
upon as bad characters, many have 
been induced to remove the stigma 
by attending them, and have de- 
rived much benefit.” 

In concluding their Report, the 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


Committee advert to the only se- 
rious obstacle which fetters their 
exertions. Every day the most 
promising openings for the forma- 
tion of schools present themselves, 
of which they are unable to take 
advantage, on account of the in- 
sufficiency of the Society’s income 
to meet even the present expendi- 
ture. In one county, a clergyman 
could point out eligible situations 
for at least thirty schools, were the 
funds of the Society such as to au- 
thorize their establishment. In the 
counties of Londonderry and Tip- 
perary more especially, most im- 
portant spheres of usefulness invite 
the efforts of the Society. 


{§—____.{ 
Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


Rev. R. Tredcroft, (Rector of Combes,) 
to the Prebend of Hampstead in Wiuches- 
ter Cathedral. 

Rev. G. Wells, (Rector of Weston,) to 
a Prebend in Chichester Cathedral. 

Rev. W. O. Bartlett, Worth Maltravers 
VY. Dorset. 

Rev. B. Cheese, B. D. Tendring R. 
Essex. 

Rev. W. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Mr. Curtis, (Vicar of Leominster,) 
Sudbury R. Suffolk. 

Rev. William Flower, M. A. Malton 
Curacy. 

Rev. G. H. L. Gretton, M. A. Allens- 
moor and Clehanger VV. Herefordshire, 
vice Pearce, res. 

Rev. Hen. R. Moody, M. A. Chatham 
R. Kent. 

Rev. J. P. Prust, Langtree R. Devon. 

Rey. E. Southcomb, Rose Ash R. 
Devon. 

Rev. Robert Simpson, Warslow 
Elkston Perp. Curacies, co. Stafford. 
Rev. Wm. Weils, Harting R. Sussex. 

Rey. E. Wright, Kilverstone R. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. P. Perring, M. A. Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Rev. William Cockburn, M. A. 
Dean of York. 

Hon. and Rev. George Pellew, to a 
Canonry er Prebend in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. 

The Ven. J. H. Pott, the Prebend of 
Mora in the Cathedral Church of St. 


Paul. 


B. Coulcher, Bawsey R. 


and 


to be 


Rey. G. Pearson, to a Minor Canonry 
in Chester Cathedral. 

tev. S. Archer, Lewannick V. Corn- 
wall, 

Rev. T. B. Atkinson, Holy Trinity 
Chap. Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Mr. Benson, Ledsham V. York- 
shire. 

Rey. J. M. Colson, St. Peter’s R. Dor- 
chester. 

Rev. R. Dickinson, (Rector of Headley, 
Hants,) Milton, in the New Forest, P. C. 

Rev. Richard Exton, Athelington R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. J. B. Graham, Holy Trinity V. 
Micklegate, co. York. 

Rev. R. Green, Whorlton P. C. Dur- 
ham. 

Rev. H. Hubbard, Hinton Ampner R. 
Hants. 

Rev. W. 
wall. 

Rev. John Moore, Otterton V. Devon. 

Rev. A. C. Payler, Headcorn V. Kent. 

Rev. T. L. Strong, B. D. St. Michael 
Queenhithe R. London. 

Rev. Wm. Vaux, Patching with Tar- 
ring R. Sussex. 

Rev. Wm. Whitelock, Sulhampstead 
Abbots and Sulhampstead Banister RR. 
Berks. 

The Rev. J. H. Dakins, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Duke of York. 

DISPENSATION. 

Rev. W. Pritchard, to hold the V. of 
Great Wakering, with the R. of Great 
Yaldham, Essex. 


Martin, Gwenapp V. Corn- 
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PREFACE. 


T'went are two important points of view in which a Christian 
observer is accustomed to contemplate the passing scenes of life ; 
namely, in their reference to man, as an inhabitant of this impertect 
and transitory world,—and still more as an heir of eternity, a cau- 
didate for a crown of glory that fadeth not away. In both these 
views, the page of history assumes a highly interesting aspect, and 
furnishes materials for the devout mediiations of Christian philo- 
sophy. 

In looking back, in each of these respects, at the occurrences of 
the past year, we gather from the chequered scene, a mingled, but 
upon the whole, we trust, a favourable result. Connecting, in our 
niinds, the temporal and the eternal condition of mankind, there are 
three points of contemplation which particularly force themselves 
upon our notice; the progress of KNOWLEDGE—of LInERTY—and of 
Curistianity. To our view, these three are intimately connected, 
and ought ever to be regarded in their reciprocal bearings. Now, 
what is the report of another year of the world’s history, in this 
threefold reference ? 

If we look to the continent of Europe, the result has been, at least 
as to its immediate influence, fraught with disappointment. We had 
hoped that the true happiness of mankind was beginning to be un 
derstood throughout Europe; that civil freedom—at first the child, 
then the friend, and, in its turn, the multiplier of knowledge— was 
enlarging its pale; and that the blessings of true and undefiled re 
ligion were finding, through its influence, new and enlarged chan- 
nels of admission to human society. We are far from being the ad- 
mirers of the ultra-liberalism which has so often been mixed up with, 
and has so often disgraced, the cause of liberty; yet, amidst the 
very defects of institutions, built upon the ruins of despotism, we 
thought we beheld the foundations of an order of things destined 
hereafter to benefit mankind. The past year, however, opened 
with appearances which threatened its destruction. From several 
leading Cabinets of this most enlightened portion of the globe, we 


heard the declarations of arbitrary power, boasting its right to intes- 
b 
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fere in the affairs of independent states; and we have witnessed the 
first fruits of its baleful success, in arresting the march of improve- 
ment. With respect to Spain, indeed, it was impossible not to admit 
that there were many and great defects in the constitution of govern- 
ment which it adopted. Still, it was obviously susceptible of 
amendment; and, at least, it removed the obstructions which pre- 
viously existed to the general diffusion of that knowledge which must, 
before long, have produced the most extensive and beneficial moral 
eflects. The slave and the prisoner were beginning to feel its be- 
ign influence. Even Popery itself, though recognised as the ex- 
clusive religion of the state, must have soon had its worst deformi- 
ties exposed by the light of increasing education, and by the hallowed 
principles of the word of God, which, under the influence of a free 
press, must, in despite both of Infidelity and of Popery, have found its 
way to the uands and hearts of the people. These opening pros- 
pects, for the present, have closed in darkness and degradation; and 
this hapless country has again been consigned, for a time at least, to 
the gloom of the dark ages of intellectual ignorance, civil thraldom, 
and popish superstition. 

And what is the state of our nearer neighbour, France ? To our 
minds, this country presents a somewhat humiliating spectacle. 
Spain has been the victim, France the asserter and the ageut of ty- 
rauny. And the same spirit which has led to the extinction of the 
rising liberties of Spain, is producing its effect athome. Encroach- 
ments have already been made, and more, it is said are meditated, 
on its boasted charter ; while that more sacred Charter, that blessed 
volume, which discloses to a weary and fainting world “ the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God,” is beginning to be frowned upon and 
discountenanced. The schools of mutual instruction which at one 
time, under the cordial sanction of the Government, seemed to pro- 
mise a rapid.increase of knowledge, and‘an extensive promulga- 
tion of the pure principles of the word of God, are now discouraged : 
Bible Societies are made to feel the same chilling influence; while 
the mummeries of Popery, and the abject servilities of civil and re- 
ligious bondage, are inculcated, as the weighty matters of the Divine 
law, by the once proscribed Jesuits, now restored not only to protec- 
tion but to favour. 

In short, throughout continental Europe, there has been at work a 
spirit which, unless defeated by its own incautious violence, or over- 
berne, as we doubt not it ultimately will and must be, by the wider 
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ditfusion of knowledge and sound principles, would uproot all that 
's most valuable to man, whether as concerns his temporal or lis 





eternal existence. In no respect do we view the operation of this 
spirit with more regret than in the strenuous efforts made of late in 
various parts of the continent, to chain down that palladium ot 
liberty and religion—the Press. Our own happy country is, at the 
present moment, almost the only spot in the old world where a man 


may with impunity, speak, and write, and print, as he pleases, pro- 
vided he does not injure his neighbour, or outrage society. 

Happily, however, forthe human race, co-extensive, and more than 
| co-extensive, with the cloud which envelops so many of the ancient 
nations of the European continent, is the bright dawn which is rising 
in the Western world. It would seem as if human freedom and 
happiness, like the stream of post-diluvian population, had gradually 
followed the daily circuit of the sun, and had at length penetrated 





even to the farthest shores of America itself. If we look at the 
Northern division of the Western World, we there find the principles 
of British liberty and pure Christianity preserved and perpetuated, 


not only in the conf‘nental possessions of our own country, but bs 





the descendants of our own forefathers in the extensive circuit of the 
United States. The Southern continent also is consolidating its 
liberties, and opening wide channels to the inlet of knowledge, and 





the diffusion of scriptural Christianity. And, even as respects the 
islands which intervene between these two continents, in the British 
portions of them especially, we are persuaded that a voice has gone 
forth within the past year, which shall not be overpowered till Euro- 


-_ 


-— 





pean piety and humanity shall have gradually and safely, but effec- 
tually, delivered their shores trom the foul reproach of slavery, and 
reared in that house of bondage a temple to Him with whom is no 
respect of persons, and who shed his blood for all natious of the 
earth, without distinction of clime or colour. 


2h oe SS ~~ 
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With earnest gratitude to God we record, that the various benevo- 
lent institutions which have for their object this and every other work 
of Christian mercy, and which reflect so much honour on our age 
and country, have during another year made a steady progress, both 
in the affections of their friends, and in the subversion of the K'ng- 
dom of sin and darkness. The Bible, and the cause of the Bible, 
are continuing their triumphant course ; Christianity is penetrating 
the high places of pagan idolatry; the East and the West, the Nort! 
and the South, are receiving the welcome message of salvation 
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each new station, won from the power of the god of this world, is be- 
coming an additional centre of action around which to extend the tri- 
umphs of the Cross into thesurrounding abodes of spiritual desolation. 

And if, amidst the general progress of the Church of Christ mili- 
tant upon earth, we may be allowed to turn aside to that particular 
part of it with which we are immediately connected, we cannot but 
congratulate our’readers upon the extension of the principles and 
formularies of our own scriptural church. Our clergy, missionaries, 
foreign chaplains, and the lay members of our church, are widely 
diffusing her primitive doctrines and discipline; eur Prayers, and 
Articles and Homilies are from day to day follewing the track marked 
out for their admission, by the circulation of the Bible, and the la- 
bours of Missionaries among the Heathen ; in India, the beneficial 
exertions of our church are increasingly felt; in Western Africa, 
that church has reaped some of her most delightful fruits; the im- 
portance of strengthening ler pale in our West India colonies, is 
now generally acknowledged ; and not least among our own Trans- 
atlantic brethren in the United States, her influence is spreading, and 
has sought out the religious necessities of mankind, to the very verge 
of civilized existence, amidst the waters of Ohio and the forests of 
the farthest West. These are bloodless triumphs; the harbingers, 
we trust, of yet more glorious achievements! May every succeed- 
ing year prepare the way for the universal extension and establish- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom ! 
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